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Waren the naval power of a coun- 

rises to consequence and magnitude 
by slow degrees, it is possible that the 
country itself, if of extensive dimensions, 
may furnish an adequate supply of the 
stores necessary to support it; but, a coun- 
try which rapidly extends its maritime 
concerns, may be so situated, as not to 
produce within itself a sufficiency of those 
commodities, without which its fleets can- 
not be fitted out. Or, the connections 
which its commerce has formed, may be 
able to afford stores of this description 
at a lower rate, than the country itself 
can grow them: so that, the capital vest- 
ed in this trade may appear to be more 
advantageously employed than if it were 
expended at home. If the wealth of such 
a country increase in the same rapid 
manner as its commerce, the 
ratio at which money is depreciated, 
may be so sensible, as to render it not 
worth the while of individuals to cultivate 
those products of the ground, which in 
poorer countries may yield a fair profit 
to such as raise them, The money re- 
mitted to these poorer cultivators may be 
sufficient to compensate their labour, and 
to supply their wants, because it has 


not yet been accumulated among them ; 
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nor has it felt the consequences of super- 
abundaiice. Thisintercourse, then, estab- 
lishes a mutual dependence of the two 
countries: one expecting produce, the 
other expecting money. If by any per- 
verse system of politics, the governments 
of these countries should become ene- 
mies, nothing can be more evident, than 
their mutual detriment. That country 
which had been accustomed to receive 
money, is now obliged to forego that sti- 
mulus to the labour of its subjects, which 
was ‘ excited by the expectation of re- 
ward: and that country which had been 
in the habit of depending on the other for, 
supplies, now finds itself unable, sudden- 
ly, to provide for its consumption. If 
the question were put, which of these 
countries suffered most severely by the 
interruption of their intercourse, it might 
be determined, by enquiringwhich of them 
had been best able to establish stores of 
the article they received. If the parties - 
who received money have by parsimony 
accumulated a stock equal to the consump~ 
tion of five years, while their adversaries 
had accumulated sufficient for three years, 
only those who can endure privation ror 
the longest period are the richer persons, 
On the other hand, if those who received 
commodities have laid in stores capable of 
being made to last some years longer than 
the others ean make their money last, 
these are the best able to. sustain a com- 
petition of privation. It is, unhappily, 
too true, that the present state of Eu- 
rope, affords an instance of the actual 
existence of this extraordinary supposi- 
tion.—Neither is thé case much mended, 
if we direct our attention to the interven~ 
tion of a third party, by whom the now 
interrupted traffic may be conducted, in a 
circuitous manner. Europe at this mo- 


-ment, presents few neutral nations ; and 


if it ae many, it would stil] continue 
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to be a question whether sound policy ad- 
vised any nation to depend on another for 
necessafies to such a degree, as to éxpe- 
rience a thraldom and embarrassment by 
which its measures may be checked and 
overawed. It is much wiser, when disap- 
pointed in one quarter, to seek a remedy 
elsewhere ; and if at home, or on national] 
territories such a remedy may be found, 
the steps to be taken need very little de- 
bate, or hesitation. 

It is well known, that, many of the 
indispensable accoutrements of a ship, 
are made of hemp : a plant which is capa- 
ble of being cultivated wherever the soil 
furnishes the general conveniences of hu- 
map Jife. This natural production does 
sot require the heats of the equator to 
ripen it, as some fruits do; neither is it 
confined to the regions of the north. The 
cultivation of it is attended by no peculiar 
difficulties, nor does it require uncommon 
knowledge, or skill in those who engage 
in its production. Hitherto, Russia has 
been the great mart for hemp, because, 
the lands in Russia were not so fully oc- 


' cupied, either by inhabitants or by supe- 


rior crops, as to be raised in value ab.ve 
what this commodity would repay to the 
cultivator, Russia could afford to deliver 
hemp to British merchants, at a price so 
moderate, that after the expences of 
freight, and charges of merchandize, had 
been paid on it, it came cheaper the 
consumer, than if it had becn grown i 
Betain. Because, the rent of land in 
Britain, with the price of labour and the 
operation of taxes of various descriptions, 
when acded together, raised the price of 
the natiye production to, more than an 


equality with that of the imported com- 


n olity. 

The intercourse with. Russia being sus- 
pended, it becomes the duty and the in- 
terest of Britain to direct its alfention ip 
scarch of comp/ete supplies of this impor- 
tant article. ‘To trust, to present stores, 
under flattering ideas of a change of cir- 
cun g ances for the better, would be folly ; 
to hope that a supply proportionate to the 
demand might be obtained through the 
agency of neutrals, would shew both a 
want of spifit, and an alienation of mind, 
in a political sense. Russia bas chosen 
her party, and has broke with Britain; 
it wfprdper that Britaip should effectuate, 
not merely for tbe present,. but for time 
to come, an independence on Russia for 
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whatever is distinguished by its impor- 
tance. The future dealings of our island 
with that Empire, may be convenient, 


but never again shall they be necessary, 


Never sha! Russia have it in her power to 
congratulate herself on the exclusive pos- 
session of a commodity for which Britain 
shall be obliged to frequent her ports, be- 
cause unable to obtain it elsewhere. If 
Russia should hereafter supply not one 


half of the commodities that Britain lately 


from her, while the more than 
other half is procured from other connec- 
tions, Russia must thank herown perverse 
politics for such a change, and if it operate 
as a standing lesson so much the better. 
When ‘the market is once lost, and traffic 
has found new channels, very rarely does 
the whole of a commercial intercourse 
resume its former track, however wistful- 
ly it may be desired by the party to whom 
it was formerly profitable. Taking then, 
as certain, that the cultivators of hemp 
in Russia will not speedily be supported 
again in their labours by British capital, 
we are next to direct our attention to these 
quarters from whence a supply of that 
commodity may be obtained, | , 
The first country from which we should 
naturally expect supplies of hemp, is Ca- 
nada, where we have extensive colonies ; 
andthe experiment has been made in these ;, 
but, being ill conducted, it failed. Re- 
port afhrmed that the Canadians expressed. 
an uncommon unwillingness to enter into 
this traffic: but the prospect of profit 
would, surely, have overcome that reluc- 
tance, had the plan been steadily pursued. 


Very great expectations were formed _ 


from hemp of a peculiarly valuable spe-. 
cies which was discovered on Nortolk 
island, in the neighbourhood of Botany 
Bay, in the South Seas: but, though se- 
veral years have elapsed since that island 
was settled and brought into a certain 


state of cultivation, yet we have heard. 


nothing of any supply deserving attention, 


as being obtained from thence, Undoubt-. 


edly, the extensive countries of new Hol- 
land may afford soils and situations per- 
fectly well adapted to the growth of this 
plant, but till this has been proved by ex- 
periment, it rests On supposition merely. 

The territories of the East-India Com- 
pany in India are so extensive; and so di- 
versified, that plants of every description 


may be expected to come to perfection in . 


some part or other of that fertile region, 
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We have said, that hemp is capable 
ot being cultivated wherever the climate 
produces the supplies of human life: 
it might, therefore, be expected and it 
‘proves to be the fact, that India would 
furnish more than one species of hemp. 

The first we shall notice is our common 
European plant. Thiskind of hemp is cul- 
tivated in India, not for the purposes of 
utility to which we apply its bark, but for 
the narcotic qualities that nature has im- 
parted to its seed. It is the Bang of 
the Hindovs, and produces intoxicating 
effects allied to those derived from opium. 
Dr. Roxburgh informs us, that “ he 
could discover no difference between the 
Indian plant, and the European: not 
even so much as to found a variety on. A 
second kind of hemp, is called by the 
natives Paut; beside which, various 
other vegetable substances, are employed 
by them in the formation of cordage : but 
the inost valuable by its properties,’ is 
that known under the name of Sunn. 

The volume before us, offers a detailed 
and interesting view of the modes of cul- 
tivating, and preparing, these articles for 
use. The comparison of the soil, culture 


and treatment by each, proves 


that either might be a substitute for the 
other, and that we might receive either 
hemp or sunn from India, at our pleasure. 
» Mr, Wissett has manifested great labour 
and diligence, with an accurate and de- 
termined spirit of research ; he has extract- 
ed from the most authentic documents the 
information which he sets, as it were, 
side by side, for the purpose of compari- 
son, and he furnishes us with descriptions 
and intelligence not in the power of or- 
dinary writers to procure, but which his of- 
ficial situation, has enabled him to employ. 

Ih our first volume, p. 63., we alluded 
to the present work, as being “ a valu- 
able compendium,” as “‘ deserving to be 
made more public than hitherto it had 
been,” and as ‘ furnishing desireable com- 
munications,- which in vain might be 
sought elsewhere.” To this opinion we 
still adhere ; and therefore consider our- 
selves now as doing a service to our country 
in describing the contents of this work, 
to the public, in the present article. 

Mr. W. begins his performance with a 
description -of the hemp and sunn plants. 
These are well known to be of different 
sexes.; but the terms of male and female 
have been erroneously applied by some 
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botanists. He proceeds to examine the 
nature of the soil best suited to their 
growth ; the mode of their cultivation ; 
the season proper for sowing, method of 
treatment after sowing, manner of gather- 
ing, average produce, and profit. These 
particulars are comprised in his first part. 
His second part treats of the prepara- 
tions undergone by these plants, before 
they are fit for their ultimate purpose ; 
such as, steeping, watering or retting, 
drying, the mode of separating the fibres 
from the stems, the operations of scutch- 
ing, beating, and heckling. ae 
Mr. W, has had recourse to authorities 
foreign as well as native: he pays great 
attention to the treatise of M. Duhamel, 
De la fatrique des manceuvres pour 


vaisseaur,” Paris 1747: a work of the 


great:st rarity and merit: also, to the 
Abbé Brulles’ ‘ Mode of cultivating and 
dressing hemp,” printed by order of the 
Lords of the Committee of Council for - 
Trade and Foreiga Plantations, 1790. He 
extracts also from several of our most po- 
British publications: from several 
1S. communications, and from Reports 
made to (and by) the public boards, and 
Presidencies in India. The board of trade 
at Bengal was desirous of causing a quan- 
tity of Sunn (the crotolaria juncea of Lin- 
ngus) to be prepared in the same manner 
as hemp is prepared in Europe: but, as 
habit is not easily overcome, the natives 
were not inclined to vary from their es- 
tablished usages. It was found, also, 
that a course of experiments was necessary 
to ascertain the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of the different processes recom- 
mended : for even on the simplest modes, 
opinions were not unanimous. Mr. 
W.'s volume is calculated to answer the 
purpose of giving great assistance in such 
a course of experiments, and if it was suit- 
able in 1804, it cannot but be of greatly 
augmented importance in 1808. How 
far the presidencies of India have patro- 
nized this article since that date we are 
not informed; but, it appears, that the 
lords of the privy council in a letter to the 
court of directors, dated Feb. 4, 1803, re- 
commended the court to encourage as 
much as possible, the growth of strong 
hemp, in their dependencies in India : 
avd the court in reply determined to take 
proper measures for that purpose. The 
wisdom of that anticipation is justified by 
and we consider 
2H2 
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it as a mark of vigour in the present ad- 
ministration that they are intent on pro- 
moting the culture of this important arti- 
cle in whatever parts of the British do- 
minions, or dependencies, may best suit it. 

Mr. W. proposes, ‘* hereafter, to give 
a descriptive account of the various uses 
to which hemp is applicable, such as ropee 
making, the weaving of sail cloth, sack- 
ing, and other important branches of ma- 
nufacture, in which not only the interest 
of individuals but the prosperity of the 
country is materially involved :+manu- 
factures, whose very existence becomes 
endangered the moment they cease to be 
at acertainty of being enabled to com- 
mand the Raw Material in abundance. 
These will form the contents of a third 
Part ; and in a fourth, I shall offer some 
considerations, tending to demonstrate, 
politically and commercially, the necessi- 
ty of taking effectual measures for render- 
ing the nation less dependent on foreigners 
for the supply of a commodity, so neces- 
sary in every respect, “ as well for the 
defence of the realm as for the annoyance 
of our enemies,” 

Works, of the greatest public utility 
seldom afford much entertainment to ge- 
neral readers. The very detail into which 
they enter, and from which they derive 
their merit, is tedious and dry, except to 
those whom it more immediately con- 
cerns, It will not, therefore, be expect- 
ed from us that we should investigate the 
contents of this interesting volume, but, 
after the general report that we have made, 
we shall set before our readers specimens 
of the manner in which it is conducted, 
with a few remarks, en passant. 

Although Hemp, either in its wild or cul- 
tivated state, is to be found in almost every 
part of the globe, yet, as ihe present con- 
sumption is for port poets, the growth of 
it, upon an extended scale, is more. imme- 
diately confined within the limits of Europe. 
It is raised in various parts of France, Spain, 
Holland, Denmark, Sweden, and in several 
of the Italian States; but, with the excep- 
tion of a trifling export from Italy, none of 
these countries produce it in quantities suf- 
ficient for their internal consumption. The 
grand mart for it, as an artiele of commerce, 
is Russia, where it is grown in large quanti- 
ties, and of the best quality, in the southern 
and western provinces, bordering upon Po- 
land, and in the provinces of Poland, which, 
in the late partition of that kingdom, have 
fallen to the share of Russia. The rivers of 
Poland, witich fow to the northward, and 


fall into the Baltic in the Prussian dominions, 
ss through some of the countries where 
emp is cultivated ; but as such countries 
belong to Russia, and she commands the 
course of the rivers, the whole of the H 
near the Baltic may, with propriety, be said 
to be in the power of that government. Hemp 
is grown ia Persia, Egypt and various paris 
of the East Indies, China, New Zealand, 
Canada, Nova Scotia, &c. A small quan- 
tity is cultivated in England and Ireland ; 
perhaps not more than three hundred tons. 

In the northern parts of Europe, the best 
crops of Hemp are produced on black, not 
Morassy, open, grevelly soil. Where the 
ground is over-rich, the growth becomes ex- 
uberant, and consequently coarse. As quality 
is preferable to quantity, care is taken to re. 
duce such a superior soil to the state of culti- 
vation in which the article is found to thrive 
best. An inferior soil requires to be raised 
to the like state. 

Sunw requires a dry soil, such as is es 
teemed poor land in nga. To the west- 
ward it is grown on raised banks oftanks. It 
will succeed on grounds which are incapable 
of bearing any other crop. It eannot bear 
being overflowed with rain; and one crop 
entirely exhausts the soil on which it is plant- 
ed, so that it must lie fallow at least a year, 

The lands to the westward of Cossim 
River are generally of a stiff soil, inclining 
somewhat to clay, especially the higher lands. 
It is likewise produced on low rich soils, such 
as are not liable to be flooded ; but it is not 
very common to raise it on such lands, as they 
are poe of yielding more productive crops. 
The Ghore-Sunn, produced on rich land, is 
of a coarser and worse quality, than of high 
dry situations. 

The Hemp in Europe requires a rich, dee 
moist soil, and cannot bear strong claye land : 
on the contrary, the Ghore-Sunn atiects a 
dry, hungry, stiff soil, tending to clay ; and 
although it will grow in rich deep soils, yet the 
Hemp (Sunn) produced in such situations is 
coarser than that from more dry and poor lands. 

As soon as the Hemp-seed is sown, it must 
be carefully covered with earth; either by 
means of a harrow, if the ground has been 
ploughed s or with a rake, if it has been dug 

y hand. 

Notwithstanding this precaution, the Hemp 


ground must be constantly and assiduously 


watched, till the whole of the seed is risen’; 
for otherwise numbers of birds, and especial- 
ly pigeons, will destroy it entirely, without 
sparing even the seeds which have been well 
beried is true, that ‘pigeons and birds 
which do not scratch, do no great hurt to 
the grains of corn that are well covered with 
earth: but the husks of these gtains do not 
rise up out of the ground with ‘their green 
shoots, as those of Hemp always co, and 
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then it is, that these birds, mistaking them 
for perfect seeds, tear them away with the 
young plants to which they adhere, and 
thereby commit vast havock. 

Happily this troublesome work does not 
last long; for when the Hemp has put forth 
a few leaves, it requires no further tending. 

After the plants have come up, the Hem 

nds require very little care or labour till 
the gathering of the produce. In general, it 
is deemed sufficient to keep the ditches in order 
and toprevent the cattle from entering them. 

In Bengal, a native, who had an opportu- 
nity of observing the mode of cultivating and 

reparing the Hemp raised by Mr. Douglas at 
ishera, has offered to the Board of Trade to 
contract with them for supplying a very con- 
siderable qnantity, 1 believe five hundred 
maunds, of properly dressed Hemp next sea- 
son, at the rate of ten Sicca rupees per maund. 

Dressed Hemp might probably be soon 
procured at eight Sicca rupees per maund, or 
£28 per ton, but hardly at a lower rate, at 
least for some time. 

Swwn. Mode of cultivating at Hurripaul. 
It should be raised on high ground, where no 
water will lie. First, dung is thrown upon 
the earth ; after lying ten days, itis plough- 


ed ; five days after it is harrowed ounce ; in | 


two days more the seed is generally sown. 
The sowing never should be delayed beyond 
seven days. After strewing the sced, it is 
ploughed and harrowed. In three days the 
seed will begin to shoot, and appear plainly 
in four or five. No further process is requii- 
ed, noteven weeding ; the Sunn being set so 
close, and growing so thick, that nothing 
else can easily come up. Ina month anda 
halfit will be seven feet and a half or eight 
feet high, at which time it bears a yellow 
flower. At this time it is cut down, except 
what may be left for seed, the fibre from 
which will be inferior. The season begins 
about the 10th May, and the crop is gathered 
within two months. If sown every year in 
the same spot, the soil would be impoverish- 
ed, and the produce inferior; the land is, 
therefore, every other year, appropriated to 
sugar, cotton, or early grain. 

A good deal of Hemp (Croftolaria) is an- 
nually cultivated in Salsette. It is generally 
sown on the sides of hiils, as it would not 
pay for the expence of better ground. Its 
cultivation costs but little ; the ground is 
slightly scratched by an instrament, when 

seed is sown, towards the end of the 
rainy season. It grows luxuriantly, with- 
out further trouble, to the height of seven 
oreight feet, or more ; and soon after the 
conclusion of the rainy season it is ripe. 

There are vast tracts of mountainous ground 
in Salsette, where Hemp would grow to per- 
fection ; and there is also much uncultivated 
low land, on which it could be raised with- 
out interfering with its preseut agriculinre. 


In this manner Mr. W. proceeds to 
compare the different methods pursued in 
the cultivation of Hemp in Europe, and 
of Sunn in India, It should seem, that 
either of these plants, or both might be 
procured from the East in any quantities : 
whether at such a price as would pay for 
the freight and other charges unavoidable 
in bringing it from so great a distance, can 
only be ascertained by experiment. It is 
not a commodity calculated to lie in a small 
space, or to serve as ballast : yet, possibly, 
when manufactured in some degree, its 
bulk might be so far reduced, as to prove 
no insuperable obstacle to its importation. 

The profit arising from the cultivation 
of hemp is, in some places considerable ; 
to which parliament adds a bounty of 
three pence per stone: it might be still 
greater if land could be obtained at a low 
rent : but where wheat, &c. are settled crops, 
the variation to include hemp, will not be 
attempted without great circumspection. 

The same obtains also in India. 

At Benares.—The same ground being used 
for the hemp (Sunn), barley, and wheat, tt 
may be necessary to observe, that the former 
has been hitherto less profitable to tie farmer 
than wheat or barley : for the price has been 

rally the same; but a begah will pro- 
Sosa of either of the latter about eight maunds. 
of grain ; add to which that the straw is valu- 
able, whereas in Hemp (Sunn) there is no 
more than about three maunds produced from 
a begah. 

It has yet only been cultivated for home 
consumption, so that there is no saying how 
the price might be affected if it were to be- 
come an article of export ; and as it is culti- 
vated without much risk or troubie, it 
is but reasonable to suppose, ifit were to be- 
come so, that the cultivation would be in- 
ereased ; and in proportion to the increased 
demand for it, the price would probably rise, 
in the same manner as the price of Indigo has 
risen from sixty and seventy-five to one hun- 
dred and twenty, one hundred and eighty ru- 
pees per maund, and that of Sugar from six 
to nearly eight rupees per maund. 

Commercolly.—Hemp is cultivated here 
only by the fishermen, for their iets and 
ropes. It is reckoned a very unprofitable arti-* 
cle, and for that reason no more is cultivated 
than what is wanted for the above purpose. 


Mr. W. states at a considerable Jength 
‘the opinions of those whe think thathemp 
ought to be dried, after it is gathered, 
before itis placed in the water for retting ; 
vice the opinions of others who think it 
may be placed in the water without being 
dried. It is probable, that in this ques- 
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tion, much depends on climate: how- 
ever, we find equal diversity ef opinion 
in India, respecting the treatment of Sunn. 

The bark of the plant is properly the 
hemp ; and this cannot be separated from 
the reed or woody part unless it has been 
steeped in water for several days. As 
the properties which the hemp communi- 


cates to the water, are deleterious, the 


Jaw restricts the practice to pits and ponds. 
These answer the purpose better than 
streams ; the fish of which would die, if 
the hemp were steeped in them. 


In Russia, Sweden, and Livonia, where 
there is much snow, they rot the Hemp in 
winter under the snow. | Afler the first fall, 
they spread the Hemp (which has been dried 
in the sun or otherwise) on the snow, and 
leave it there to be covered with other falls of 
snow until spring, when it is usually found 
to be sufficiently rotted. ‘hey then collect 
it into handfuls, for breaking, or peeling by 
the hand, or for breaking by mills where the 
quantity is great. 

Asthe Russian hemp is esteemed the 
best in Europe, we ‘take a pleasure in 
communicating the steeping process em- 
ployed in that country. The interference 
of the French minister in procuring it, 
cannot fail of adding to its importance in 
the eye of our readers. 

When the Duke de Choiseul was Minister 
for Foreign Affairs in France, the States of 
Brittany solicited of him, that the Ambassa- 
dor at the Russian Court might be directed 
to obtain an account of the method practised 
by the Livonians in steeping the Hemp-plant. 
The common method,. it seems, was to make 
holes, as near the spot of its growth as might 
be; but the plant so steeped produced a Hemp 
that always sold from twenty-five to thirty 
per cent. less than when steeped after their 
better method thus described : 

The Livonians choose a spot where there 
is a fall of clear water, and there make five 
orsix basons, one under’the otber, at the 
most two feet dec These basons are only 
separated by slight banks of clay, io which a 
small aperture is easily wade and stopped up 
at.pleasure ; and by these means the water is 
let off from one to the other. ‘They put the 
plant first into the uppermost bason : at the 
end of two or three days they remove it into 
the second, and so on to the last. At each 
steeping the first bason is filled with fresh 

lanis, and the water removed in all the 

‘isons, It is further said, that the Englisi and 
Dutch import no Hemp from Riga that hath 
not been steeped after this manner.—But | 
do not, says Mr. Frushard, find that the 
French ever availed themselves of this infor- 
uation ; and indeed this method seems com- 


without any adequate good resulting 
rom it, and it approaches too much to runs 
ning water, which all condemn. 

Mr. Du Hamel says, that Hemp exposed 
to the excessive heat of the weather for an 
of time will make it Mr. 

sina note, this is an undoubted fact. The 
sun will have an effect on tire Hemp even in 
the act of spinning. ‘This led to the forming 
of spinning-walks under the shade of wees ; 
and of late years under covered walks, where 
the parties have been enabled to encounter 
the expence. 

With equal intelligence Mr. W. de- 
scribes the processes of beating, skugehing, 
and heckling: by which the, fibres are 
Cleared from the woody particles, and 
brought into regularity and order. 

We should have been glad, if, in the 
course of his researches, Mr. W. had met 
with’any mode of counteracting the effects 
of that peculiarly strong and offensive 
smell, which arises from hemp while 
steeping, and during its state of wetness. 
Where great quantities of the plant are in 
this process, the smell} is equally sensible 
and injurious. On the Continent, hemp 
in such a state is forbidden to be carried 
through the towns in the day time : and 
is even tolerated by night, only in case 
there be no other convenient road. Ano- 
ther part of the preparation of hemp, the 
heckling, we have known to prove fatal 
to the workmen engaged in it: the finer 
particles of the dust which rises in this 
process, being received into the stomach, 
there formed balls, which no art could re- 
move: digestion being hindered by their 
means, the consequences may easily be anti- 
cipated, The performing of this operation 
under well ventilated sheds, or in the open 
air, may diminish the evil; we wish it 
could be wholly avoided. i 

There are other disadvantages connected 
with the manufacture of this plant, and 
with its applications, in the marine, &c. 
which are not unworthy Mr. W.’s votice ; 
and, especially, if he should happily 
meet with the means of obviating them, 
he will lay the public under additional, 
and lasting, obligations. 

Our review of this work is from a copy 
printed only for Official purposes some 
time ago; but we understand Mr. W. 
has at length resolved to make it general, 
on account of the present stoppage of the 
importation of Hemp from Russia: an 
edition will soon be published. 

*,* The East India Company has recent- 
ly ordered 20,000 tons of hemp, from India. 
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A Journey from Madras, through the 
Countries of Mysore, Canara, and Mala- 
bar, performed under the order of the 
Marquis of Wellesley, Governor General 
of India, &e. By Francis Buchanan, 
M.D. F_R.S., &e. Published under the 
patronage of the East-India Company. 
With a map, and numerous other engrav- 
ings. 3 Vols. 4to. pp. 1530. Price £6. 6s. 
Black and Parry, London. 1807. 


Tue oldest Reviewer need feel no 
shame in confessing his inability to.do 
justice to the work before us within 
that space which our Journal can spare 
for his Report. It involves political mat. 
ters of the highest importance to the inter- 
ests of the East India Company, remarks 
extremely well adapted to improve the 
condition of the newly acquired provin- 
ces, striking views of human nature, se- 
veral of them distinguished by their no- 
vélty, the chatacters of sovereigns and of 
their adherents, drawn from their actions, 
demonstrations of the evil effects of bi. 
gotry and superstition, of the excessive 
calamities consequent on repeated wars, 
and of the difficulties of recovering a 
country from a state of devastation, partly 
produced by predatory hordes of banditti, 
and partly prolonged by the prevalence of 
wild beasts against the dispirited inhubi- 
tants. 

We are also obliged. to Dr. Buchanan 
for a variety of information on the man- 
ners and resources of the people, on the 
subjects of their cultivaon and labour, 
with numerous particulars relative to geo- 
graphy, natural history, mineralogy, and 
other sciences. Neither are the devia- 
tions of the human mind forgotten, the 
opinions of the almost innumerable clas- 
ses of nafives, their opposition to each 
other, their mutual contempt, and, not 
seldom, derision : the oppression of their 
Mohammedan conquerors, and the suffer- 
ings arising from differences of religion. 
This gentleman travelied with the sane- 
tion of authority, and he has well availed 
himself of the advantages which he en- 
joyed. His work is a compendium of 
the observations he made during his pro- 
gress; and often of those official answers 
to his enquiries, which an ordinary tra- 
veller could not have expected, 
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Sir W. Jones, has well observed, that 
there is a kind of infinity in whatever 
relates to India: and this work may be 
quoted in proof of the correctness of that 
observation. Like the banian tree of the 
Continent to which it relates, it is but 
one, yet by the numerous branches which 
depend from it, and communicate with 
the earth, it offers a thousand different 
paths, and form a thousand different mazes. 

We recommend these volumes to 
the detractors of the Company, and 
especially to those of the noble marquis, 
by whose command this journey was per- 
formed. Those who accuse either the 


Company or its superior servants of being 


inseysible to the welfare of their Indian 
territories, will here find reason to retract 
their opinion: and though it should be 
said, that government had its own advan- 
tages in view, when this excursion was 
planned, yet it will appear. that the bene- 
fit of the individual subject, has in gene- 
ral been no less consulted than that of 
the sovereign. We acknowledge that in 
one or two instances we couceive Dr. B. 
has used too favourable terms in speaking 
of certain European individuals, But, if 
we were sure that our suspicions were 
just, we could hardly tell how to blame 
so few exceptions among so many parti- 
culars which do honour to the traveller ; 
and since we cannot from personal know- 
ledge deny the much greater probability 
that even.in these instances the Dr. is cor- 
rect, we sball not invidiously point them 
out, We recommend this work also to 
naturalists; who will find interspersed 
many remarks connected with their fa- 
vourite science. The elephant and the 
tiger, conspicuous among. the wild. 
animals of Indian forests: the growth of 
sandal wood, and of teak, the cultivation 
of pepper, of cardamoms ; of the differ- 
ent kinds of grain, especially of the dise 
tinctions of rice, cotton, &¢. &c. will en- 
gage the attention of the man of science, » 
as well as of the man of the world. Bue 
the imercliant who wishes to procure fo- 
reign commodities from as pear to the 
first hand as possible, may derive infor- 
mation from these volumes, not to be 
found elsewhere : and the statesman, ese 
pecially, may discover in the accounts 
they contain, the rudiments of future 
greatness, and the means of communicaf- 
ing to expecting myriads blessings never 
yet enjoyed, The heart of the benevolent 
2H4 
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statesman will rejoice at such an opportu- 
nity put into his power, such an opportuni- 
ty of doing extensive good : of conferring 
benefits on distant provinces, and distant 
generations: of giving comfortable bread 
to those who will venerate his name, 
though they know not how to pronounce 
it correctly. We recommend these vo- 
lumes, also, to whoever is desirous of 
further acquaintance with the human 
heart. He will here see duplicity, con: 
cealment, fraud, employed to counteract 
usurpation and tyranny, as well by the 
untutored as by the learned; those who 
cannot read, to whom, in fact, letters are 
forbidden, yet practice the same arts to 
delude their oppressors, as those who have 
been in the language of soi disant philoso- 
phy, sophisticated by over refinement, 
misled by the vagaries of priestcraft, and se- 
daced to error for the benefit of the 
state. 

Customs which simple reason, if there 
be such a thing int this world as simple 
reasen, pronounce abhorrent, we 


here find practiced, and that not in soli- 
tary instances, but by whole tribes, dis- 
tant from each other. Is there in the 
human heart a more rational or mote 


powerful principle than parental affec- 
tion ?—yet, Dr. B. states various socie- 
ties which forbid a man to love his own 
children, especially, and command him 
to interest himself with most affection in. 
those which are not his descendants. 
Evenregal power is transmitted—not from 
father to son, but by the nephews of the 
family. What could be the origin of that 
eustom which, when a man has married a 
wife, forbids him to live with her, and 
consigns to another the enjoyment of her 
company ? If this be wisdom, we resign 
it to those who can accept it under that 
character: the institutions of social 
life, as warranted by that authority which 
claims our obedience, are better entitled 
to that appellation, even on the principles 
of simple reason. 

Lastly, we recommend these volumes 
to the attention of those who have under- 
taken the benevolent office of establishing 
the Christian religion in India. ha 
will here perceive the numerous cifficul- 
ties which surround their attempt. The 
differences of language may be surmount- 
ed; the differences .of, cast are stronger 
than the differences of ‘language; there 
are other principles stronger even ‘than 


the differences of cast. Those who hold 
that the offering of blood to the deity is 
inconsistent with the purity of his nature, 
will with great reluctance accept a reli- 
gion founded on the Old Testament, and 
so far, on rites in which blood was con- 
stantly shed. Those who affirm that to 
live by begging, is living immediately on 
God, is the highest exaltation of the hu- 
man character, and by this a man may 
become a partial incarnation of deity, will 
hardly become zealous in that religion 
which lays it down asa principle, “if 
any man will not work, neither let him 
eat.” And if there be any so profound] 
ignorant of the state of things, as to wi 
to establish by coercion a religion which 
abhors any compulsion, and stops at be- 
nevolent invitation, to these we recom- 
mend the pictures incidentally drawn by 
Dr. B., in various parts of his work, of 
the bigotry and intolerance of Ti 
Saib; a mussulman, whose zeal for ‘* the 
right way” induced him to blow up Hin- 
doo temples, wherever his arms prevail- 
ed, though the towns in which they stood 
were destroyed at the same time; who 
surrounded whole towns, and circume- 
cised, by force, every inhabitant who 
was not so fortunate as to escape to the 
woods, to avoid violation, in 
the face of death by hunger ; who forbad 
his subjects from commerce with the in- 
fidel nations on his borders, and thereby 
deprived them of that intercourse on 
which their subsistence depended; and 
who meditated no less than the substitu- 
tion of mohammedism for the braminical 
religion throughout the vast empire in 
which that prevails. 

To shew this potentate in his true cha- 
racter, when withdrawn from public ob- 
servation, we avail ourselves of Dr. B's 
description of ‘Tippoo’s private apartment 
in his palace at Seringapatam. 

From the principal front of the . 
which served as a revenhe-office, and as a 
place from whence the Sultan occasionally 
shewed himself to the populace; the chief 
entry into the private square was through a 
strong narrow passage, wherein were chained 
Sour tigers, which although somewhat tame, 
would, in case of any disturbance, become 
unruly, Within these was the hall in which 
Tippoo wrote, and into which very few per- 
sons, except Meer Saduc, were ever admit- 
ted. Immediately behind this, was the bed- 
chamber, which communicated with the 
hall by a door and two windows, and was 
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the justness of this opinion. Had Tippoo 


shut up on every other side. The door was 
strongly secured on the inside, and a close 
iron grating defended the windows. The 
Sultan, lest any person should fire upon him 
while in bed, slept in a hammock, which 
was suspended from the roof by chains in 
such a situation as to be invisible through the 
windows. In the hammock were found a 
sword and a pair of leaded pistols. Vol I. 


p- 72. 


The only other passage from the private 
square was into the zenana, or women’s 
apartments. ‘These, Dr. B. informs us, 
remained perfectly inviolate under the 
usual guard of eunuchs.. The expences 
were defrayed by an allowance. 

Dr. B., however, does justice to Tip- 
poo’s talents for war, which he describes 
as considerable; and expresses his convic- 
tion that he conceived himself to be act- 
ing for the good of his subjects, in his 
regulations; and means of ehforcing them. 
‘“« He certainly believed himself endowed 
with great qualities for the management 
of civil affairs ; and he was at the pains of 
writing a book on the subject, for the in- 
struction of all succeeding princes.” He 
would have manifested much superior po- 
licy, had he followed the steps of his fa- 
ther Hyder, who respected the prejudices 
of his Hindoo subjects, while he turned 
their abilities to his own account; who 
encouraged trade by protection and kind- 
ness, and never oppressed his people, 
though he occasionally treated his officers 
who superintended them with harshness. 
In short, under Hyder, many provinces 
contained their thousands of inhabitants, 
which under Tippoo could barely enume- 
rate their hundreds. The Bramins too, 
being tolerated, and even supported, by 
Hyder, were always ready to promote his 
interest; while Tippoo, by depriving 
them of their incomes, rendered them 
bitter enemies, without raising friends 
whose services he might substitute; for 
his own officers shared the spoils of the 
provinces so effectually among them, 
that, in some instances, not more than 
one seventh of the tribute, exacted from 
the famished labourer, reached the coffers 
of the Sultan, 

We remember the period, when the 
power and policy of Hyder filled the Bri- 
tish East India Company with incessant 
disquiet, and more than once with terror 
and dread; his death was viewed in the 
light of a deliverance, and time has shewu 


been equal to his father in policy, or per-. 
bape, he seen so cock of the world 
and of mankind, Dr, B.,, in all probabi- 
lity, would never have traversed these re« 
gions on behaif of the Governor-General, 
or under his protection. 
We had occasion some’ time ago (vide 
Panorama, Vol. II. p. 803.) to consider 
the East India Company as sustaining the 


different characters of merchants and of - 


sovereigns. Dr. B., speaking of the 


Company’s pepper trade in Malabut, af-- 


fords an instance in support of our re 
marks. 


It has, he says, undergone three great 
changés ; and by these the conduct of their 


servants ought to have been more regulated — 


than in some instances would seem to have 


been the case. First, rious to the 7 
vince having been coded to the 


their interest was merely mercantile; it .was 
the duty of their servants to procure the com- 
modity as cheap as possible, and I have no 
doubt that in this respect the affairs of the 
were well managed. While 
t 


he French trade was under the control of an 


exclusive company, this was easily conducted, 


it being the mibtual interest of the two come 
panies to join in reducing the price....,.. 
condly, a great change took place in the na- 


ture of the Company's pepper trade, by their 
the province, in. 


acquiring the sovereignty 
1792. ‘Their interest as sovereigns required 
a total change in the principles by which they 
purchased pepper; and the higher the price 
paid by foreigners, who were the princi 

urchasers, the better for the Company. Mr, 


rown, who then traded at Mahé as Danish | 


resident, very judiciously recommended that 


the Company should confine their trade in 


pepper within as small a compass as possible ; 
and in place of endeavouring to get it at a 
lower rate than the market price at Mahé, 
that they should always give a little more for 
what they took; and by that means they 
would not only enrich the province, but in- 
crease their revenues. Measures, however, 
were taken directly in opposition to this sound” 
advice; and, by means of the sovereign au- 
thority vested in their servants, the Company 
procured a small quantity of pepper at a rate 
considerably lower than the Mahé price, but 


by far the greater part went to that snarket, » 


and at a lower price than if the Company had 
one into a fair competition. A third change 
as now taken place; the French bein 


pelled Mahé, the bes 


came possessed of the whole pepper trade 
widest d rival. As merchants, i: was themtheir 


interest to lower the price, which was gn-— 


doubtedly in their power; but aa sovereigns 
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their interest was, that the price should not 
be so low as to injure the revenue, or discou- 
tage agriculture,—nor too low to enable the 
eultivator to thrive, and to discharge the re- 
venue, while he is subject to the present mo- 
nopoly of native contractors. 


_ The major part of Dr. B's political ob- 
servations are, however, derived from lo- 
ca) peculiarities, and dependent on them. 
Ju very many instances he points out va- 
riations from the customary mode of pro- 
eeeding-that would materially benefit the 
country; sometimes by regulations of 
rent and taxes, sometimes by introducing 
new articles of production or improving 
those now cultivated; sometimes by re 
storing the reservoirs of wate1, that indis- 
pensable necessary to cultivation in India, 
and thereby repairing the calamities of 
war. In many parts the worthy Dr. com- 
plains of the scarcity of inhabitants, and 
of considerable extents of fields-and coun- 
try that lie in an uncultivated condition, 
The exertions that have lately been made 
to carry not a few of the Dr.’s ideas inte 
execution will shortly give a new aspect 
to many districts ihastes which he passed, 
and future travellers will find occasion to 
wonder at the dissimilarity between his 
description and their observations. 

But, thac we may observe some degree 
of order, in our further account of Dr. 
Buchanan's work, we shall proceed to 
state the extent and route of his journey ; 
and then shal} present what extracts we 
have selected, with remarks on what 
appears to us to be the principal and 
most interesting subjects comprized in his 
volumes, 

Dr. B. was directed by the Marquis 
Wellesley to pay particular attention to 
the agriculture of the country through 
which he passed, to the vegetables culti- 
vated for the use of man, what peculiar 
kinds were adopted as food, with the 
modes of their cultivation, the machinery 
in use, &c, 

Also, he was to notice the different 
breeds of cattle, the extent and tenures of 
farms, the natural productions of the 
country, the articles of manufacture, and 
commerce, the climate and seasons, the 
— condition of the inhabitants, &c. 

‘o these particulars were added the charge 
of collecting botanical specimens; and the 
Dr. also considered antiquities, with the 
history of the various tribes which he vi- 
sited, as included in his commission. 
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Dr. B. quitted Madras, April 23, 1800, 
whence he went by way of Bangalore to 
Seringapatam, from which city he travel- 
led northward to the boundaries of the 
Nizam's country. Seringapatam was, as 
it were, his head-quarters; from hence 
he also joutoeyed south through part of 
Karnata to Coimbetore, to the southern 
districts of Malabar, then passing throngh 
the towns on the coast, he took a north- 
ern direction to the limits of the Portu- 
gueze territory, whence he returned to 
Seringapatam, and, atlength, to Madras, 

Unquestionably, the state and condi- 
tion of man may justify attention prior to 
those of any other claimant. Interested 
a3 we may be in the cultivation of pepper 
and spices, or in the manners of the ele- 
phant and tiger, notbiug is so important 
to us as the opinions, the practices, the 
prejudices, the follies, and the supersti- 
tions of our race. Great light is thrown 
on some of these by Dr. B. His report 
includes as well the learned and dominant 
classes, the Brahmans, as. the outcasts of 
society, and those who havnt the forest, 
nor dare receive even a gift ‘ with mien 
erect.” Some of these excite our pity in 
the highest degree. 


We shall place the Prahmans first. 


The Brahmans are divided into a great 
number of sects, holding different, and often 
contrary opinions. ‘They assuine also diffe- 
reat marks of distinction on the forehead. 
Only the three pure casts of Brahmans, 
Vaishyas, and Sudra, are allowed 10 attend 
processions ; aud, in Bengal, Mahadeva, ot 
Iswara, is never carried in procession, It 
appears, therefore, that we have yet no per- 
fect knowledge of the deities worshi in 
India. 

The p 


rduty of a Brakman is medita- 
tion on things divine, and the proper manner 
of his procuring a subsistence is by beggin, 
(Bhiska). ‘This mode of living is consider 


as very ble to the gods ; and all indust 

derogatory rank of a 
and more especially to that of a Brahman.— 
Yet some, called Lokika, debase them<elves 
by dedicating their labours to worldly affairs. 
—Nevertheless, several generations devoted to 
study and mortifications, would be required 
to wash away the stain of ignoble birth, be- 
fore the merits or learning of a Lokika fami- 
ly could enable them to procure a comfortable 
subsistence by charity. 

The Brakmans are considered as priests of 
the Hindus; yet there are none, even of the 
lowest among the Losika, who would ipter- 
marry with the families of the Brahmans that _ 
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officiate in the temples of Vishnu and Siva ; 
and in this country no Brdhman officiates in 
any of the temples of the inferior gods, whose 
altars are stained. with blood.-: 

The highest among the Brdimans are cer- 
tain Vaidika, who by more than usual. mor- 
tification attain a large proportion of divine 
favour, They cut of their hair; dress in a 
yellow or red cloth ; eat but once a day ; ab- 
stain entirely from women ; and, relinguish- 
ing all the domestic enjoyments of s-ciety, 
live in Pagodas, or Matams, i.e. convents, 
where they dedicate their tune entirely to de- 
votion, and the instruction of those who are 
less pious, and who follow them as disciples. 
A Brdhman of this kind is called a Sannydst, 
and must be a man of learning, 7. e. must be 
able to read Sanserié, and be acquainted with 
the dogmas of his particular sect. -The num- 
ber of Bréhman Sannydsis is very small, and 
is chiefly confined to those who are Curns, 


and who, in every thing relating to religion 
and cast, have a jurisdiction over all their in- 
feriors, They also perform certain ceremo- 
nies, such as Upadesa and Ciriericanticum, 
which may be considered as analogous to the 
Confirmation granted by our prelates. They 
are supported entirely by the coutributions of 
their disciples; but these are so burihensome, 
thata Gary seldom continues long in one 
place, for the contributions even of Madras 
are vot equal to supply the wants of a Swa- 
malu for more than one or twomonths. A 
hundred pagodas a day (20 15s. 5d.) is as 
litle as car be decently offered to such a per- 
sonage. The Raja ot Tenjore is said to give 
his Guru 250 pagodas a day (£91 18s. Od.) 
when that persouage honours hin with a 
visit. The Gurus travel in great state, with 
elephants, horses, Pa/ankeens, and an im- 
mense train of disciples, the least cf whom 
consilers himself as highly elevated above 
mankind by his sanetity. generally 
travel at night, in order to avoid their Mus- 
sulman of Baro yean conquerors, who would 
not shew them that veneration, or rather ado- 
ration, to which they consider themselves en- 
tiled ; and they have therefore been seldom 
seen by travellers. On the approach of a 
Guru to any place, every inhabitant of pure 
birth must go to meet him; the lower classes 
are not admitted to his presence. The Guru 
on being condueted to the principal témple, 
bestowsUpadesa orChicricanticum on such as 
have not received these ceremonies, and dis- 
tributes holy water. He then inquires into 
matters of contention, or transgressions 
against the rules of cast; and having settled, 
or punished, these, hears his disciples, and 
other learned men dispute on theological-sub- 
jects. This is the grand field for acquiring 
reputation among the Brahmans. These 
disputations are said to be very similar to those 
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which were common among the doctors of 
the Romish church seven or eight hundred 
ago; and, in fact, a strong resem-* 
lance will be found between the present state 
of Hindu knowledge, and that which then’ 
prevailed in Europe. Vol. 1. p. 23. 


The Bréhmans are separated into two great 
divisions, one of which occupies the countries 
toward the south’, and the other the countries 
toward the north. A southern holds in great 
contempt those from Kasi (or Benares), as 
being men from the north; and would not 
even adiwit them to the houonr of eating in 
his house. ‘These Brdé/mans, he says, eat 
fish, ofter bloody sacrifices, and commit other 
similar abominations. ‘lhe northern Brdi- 
mans ate, however, at least as proud as those 
from the south, and alledge several reasons 
por holdiag them in contempt ; among which 
the most urgent is, thatthe women of the 


southern Brdhmans ave-allowed to appear in 
Swamalus, or Bishops of the different sects, | “Pt 


public, 

None of the southern Brdhmans can, with 
out losing cast, taste animal food, or drink 
spirituous liquors; and they lgok on the 
smokiag of tobacco as disgraceful. All those 
who have been married are burned after their 
death, and their wives ought to’ accompany 
them on the pile; but this custem has fallen 
very much into disuse, and instances of .it are 
ex:remely rare ; whereas in Benga it still con- 
tinues tobe common, A woman can om no 
aceaunt take a second husband; aud, unless 
she is married hefyre the signs of puberty ap- 
pear, she is ever afierwards considered as tm- 
pure. They are atall confined, and cap 
he divorced for no ather cause than adultery. 
When Brdhman divorces bis wife, he per-_ 
forms the same ce emonics fur her, as if she 
had died. P.'308, 

It gives us great pleasure that Dr. B. | 
reports in very many places that the cus-- 
tom of widews burning on the funeral 
pile of their husbands, is either litte 
practised, or wholly fallen into disuse, 
We consider it as a proot of the decline 
of Brahminical power, and as indicating 
a favourable opening for the introdectioa 
of better principles. 

The southern Brahmans are divided 
into nations, who can eat together, yet 
never intermarry ; into distinctions forme 
ed by offices, or professions, either wholly _ 
spiritual, or partly temporal; and into 
sects; some of which will not eat with 
others, because they consider them as_ 
holding heterodox opinions. i 


A Bréhman of this country will nat give. 
any thing ont of his hand to persons of lower 
birth, of whom he is not afraid, but throws 
it down on the grovud for them to take up. 
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He will reccive any thing from the hand of a 
rson of pure descent, but when a Whallia 
ivers any thing to the Brdhman, he must 
lay it on the ground, and retire to a proper 
distance, before the Brdéhman will deign to 

ch. P. 314. 

Numbi are an iuvferior order of Bréh- 
mans, whose duty is to act as Pujédris in the 
temples. They are all Vaidika, and never 
follow any worldly occupation, but are de- 
spised on account of their receiving fixed wa- 
ges for performing their duty. P. 332. 


Dr. B. is guilty of a small error in mis- 
taking the character of a place reputed 
holy; for he tellsus, p. 278, Vol. I. 


The hill (at Golar) seems to attract more 
moisture than the level country, and to be 
more favoured with rain; fora certain field 
n it annually produces a crop of rice, with- 
out any artificial watering, which in this arid 
climate is looked on as a kind ‘of miracle. 
There is a spring of water, which flows from 
the side of this hillin a small stream; and 
such a ery, by. here very uncommon, the 
Bréhmans have conducted it along a gutter 
formed in the rock ; and where it falls from 
thence, have, under a building, placed some 
stones, which the obliging imagination of the 
natives conceives to resemble a cow's mouth. 
The place, as being holy, ‘s much frequent- 
ed; and a ruinous temple at some distance 
attracts to its annual feast about ten thousand 
pilgrims. 

Now, it isnot ‘‘ a cow’s mouth,” but 
cow's mouth,” which this place is 
thought to resemble; i. ¢. a fissure be- 
tween rocks in the course of the Ganges, 
considerably above Hurdwar, called by 
this name, well known.to the Brahmans ; 
and the stream “‘ falling from the gutter 
formed in the rock,” resembles a famous 

of bathing and ablution still nearer 
to the head of the sacred Ganges, so that, 
in fact, this spot at Co/ar combines mi- 
niature representations of two of the 
most sacred places in Brahminical estima- 
tion; and, therefore, may well be re- 
pated holy. 

There is something curious enough in 
the mode of dividing the produce of the 
ie as practised in some parts of 

indoostan, We shall take as an exam- 
vith adopted in the neighbourhood of 

galore. 


There is first set aside from the heap _Seers 
For the Gods, i. e, for the priests at their 
For Charity, i.e. for the Brahmans, 
Jangamas and other menilicants 
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Seers, bfo. over 11 
For the Astrologer, or Panchdnga ; who, 
if no mendicant be present, takes also 
‘or the poor Brahman of the village, 
whose is hereditary .....,. 
For the Naidda, or barber................. 
For the Cumbhara, or pot-maker 
For the Vasaradava, who is both a car- 
penter and a blacksmith 
For the Asaga, or washerman.......... dee 
For the Alitigara, or measurer 
For the Tanagara, or Aduca, a kind of 
beadle 
For the Gauda, or chief of the village ; 
who out of this is obliged to furnish 
the village sacrifices ...... 
For the Shanaloga, or accomptant 
The heap is then measured; and for 
every Candaca that it contains, there 
are given the following perquisites : 
To the Toft and Talliart, or watchmen, 
between them 4 Seer; which on a 
of 20 Candacas, is... 
To the Accomptant, 25 Seers 
To the chief of the village, 24 Seers ..... 
The Nirgunty,’or conductor of water, 
then takes the bottom of the heap, 
which is about an inch thick ; but this 
is mixed with the cow-dung that, by 
way of purifying it, had been spread 
on the ground ; in a heap of 20 Chan- 
dacas, this will be 


169 

The accomptant also, for every Candaca 
of seed sown, and which ought to produce 
one heap of this size, gets two men’s load of 
straw with the grain in it. 

This on a heap of 20 Candacas of 160 
Scers amounts to about 5¢ per eent. of the 
gross produce. Of the remainder the govern- — 
ment takes first ten per cent., and then,a 
half; so that it receives 55 per cent. of the 
neat produce, and the farmer receives 45 per _ 
cent. ‘ 

In dividing Jagory, a kind ot scramble 
takes place among the same persons who 
shared in the heap of rice ; and in this the 
farmer partakes. uring the scramble about 
a fourth part of Jagory is taken away in 
handfuls, and the remainder is divided equally 
between the government and the farmer. 

All the dry field ought to be let for a mo- 
ney rent; but, besides this, the farmer must 
pay the following dues : 

To the barber, 30 Seers for every heap of 


grain. 
' To the pot-maker, for pots, from 20° to 
30 Seers. 

To the iron smith, 20 Seers for every” 
lough. The farmer finds the materials ; 
But the smiths must make all the implements 
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of husbandry, and assist in building and re- 
pairing the farmer’s house. 

To the washerman for any family, consist- 
ing of two men and two wives, or under that 
number, 50 Seers ; for a family of four men 
and four wives, 100 Seers; and fora larger 
family 150 Seers. 


Dr. B. gives two other lists of distribu- 
tion, both of which begin by allotting 
portions “ to the Gods, and to the Brah- 
mans,” We recommend this example to 
those who investigate the question of 
tythes, and the precedence of the reli- 

ious establishment on that subject. Sure- 
,. it ought not to be thought possible 
that the Hindoos should be more ready 
to support their religious persons and in- 
stitutions, than Christians are to support 
the gospe] and those who dispense it. 

Nor can we forego the introduction of 
a thought that strikes us, as to the origin 
of this distribution of the products of the 


land being in truth more antient than the. 


use of money in commerce ; for it seems 
to have all the requisites for doing justice 
to such persons as the agriculturist could 
possibly have accounts with, in the course 
of the season ;—and these he was to liqui- 
date at the time of harvest,—not by paying 
in rupees, but by communicating to each 
a portion of his grain as he had enjoyed 
a portion of their labour. It it certain that 
a village conducting itself strictly on this 

rinciple might be aJl the world to itself: 
and without external commerce might 
bestow on each member of its little com- 
munity, in the simplest manner possible, 
the supports of life. The share of the 
accomptant (which in some allotments, 
amounts to 100 seers, out of 130) seems 
almost to denote, that the science of cal- 
culation, and the art of writing, were 
held in great esteem (when the rate was 
settled), probably, because of its rarity ; 
as well as because of its usefulness. The 
very large proportion demanded by go- 
vernment, should seem to be in conse- 
quence of modern events, 

This manner of distributing maintenance 
appears also to be one principal support, as 
it may be coeval with their origin, of the 
doctrine of casts, so far as it depends on 
profession: for, when once the relative 
rank of a profession was fixed, it became 
the interest of all others to restrain its 
share of the increase within those limits 
which had been assigned to it: while loss 
of cast, however low that cast might be 
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in estimation, disqualified the individual 
from demanding what otherwise would 
have been his allotment. 

Very different from our own ideas of 
sanctity of manners, with which cleanli- 
ness of person is usually associated, are 
the notions of the Hindoos. For instance, 
Dr. B. informs us, that, ; 


Firewood at Seringapatam is a dear article, 
and the fuel most commonly used is cow- 
dung made up into cakes. ‘This indeed, is 
much used in every part of India, especial 
by men of rank ; as, from the veneration pai 
to the cow, it is considered as by far the most 
= substance that can be emploved. Eve 

erd of cattle, when at pasture, is attended 
by women, and these often of high cast, who 
with their hands gather up the dung, and 
carry it home in baskets. They then form 
it into cakes, about half an inch thick, and 
nine inches in diameter, and stick them on 
the walls to dry. So different, indeed, are 
Hindoo notions of cleanliness from ours, that 
the walls of their best houses are frequently 
bedaubed with these cakes; and every morn- 
ing numerous females from all parts of the 
neighbourhood, bring for sale into Seringa~ 
patam baskets of this fewel. ti 

Many females who carry large baskets of 
cow-dung on their heads, are well-dressed, 
and elegantly formed girls. The dress of the 
Karndtaca women is indeed very becoming : 
and I have never seen finer forms than even 
the labouring women of that country fre- 
quently possess. Their nastiness, however, 
is disgusting; very few of the inlabitants 
above the Ghats being free from the iteh; 
and their linen, being almost always, dyed, 
is seldom washed. Vol. I. p. 135, 


As a strong contrast to the assumption 
of the Lordly Brahmin, yet as manifesting 
how nearly extremes meet, and that when 
least suspected by the assuming, we shall 
instance, in a tribe which lives on alms, 
rather than by honest labour, and will 
not work, though sustenance might be - 
obtained by it. Yet these are held in 
horror and not a slave will touch them. ° 


The Niadis are an outcast tribe common in 
Malabar, but not numerous, They are reck- 
oned so very impure that even a slave will 
not touch them. They speak a very bad dia- 
lect and have acquired a prodigious strength of 
voice, by being constantly necessitated® to 
baw] aloud to those with whom they wish to 
speak. ‘They absolutely refuse to perform @ny 
kind of labour; aud almost the only means 
they employ to procure subsistence is, by 
waiching tlie crops to drivé away wild hogs 
and birds. Hunters also employ them to 
rouse game ; and the Acnumars, who hunt 
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‘by profess n, give the Niadis one fourth part 
of what they kill. They gather a few wild 
roots, but can neither catch fish, nor any 
‘kind of game. They sometimes procure a 
tortoise, and are able, by means of hooks, 
to kill a crocodile. Both of these amphibious 
animals they reckon delicious food. All 
these resources, however, are very inadequate 
to their support, and they chiefly subsist by 
begging. They have scarcely any clothing, 
and every thing about them disc}oses want 
and misery. They have some wretched huts 
built under trees in remote places ; but they 
generally wander about in a, of ten 
or twelve persons, keeping at a little distance 
from the roads; and when they see any pas- 
senger, they set up a howl, like so many 
hungry dogs. ‘Those who are moved by com- 

ion lay down what they are inclined to 

tow, and go away. The Niadis then put 
what has been left for them in the baskets 
which they always carry abont. ‘The Niadis 
worship a female deity called Maladeiva, and 
sacrifice fowls 10 her in March. . They have 
no marriage ceremony ; but one man and one 
woman always cohabit together ; and among 
them infidelity, they say, is utterly unknown. 


A wretched tribe of this kind, buffetted and 

abused by every one, and subsisting on the 
labour of the industrious is a disgrace to any 
country; and both compassion and justice 
_seem to require, that they should be com- 
pelled to gain a livelihood by honest indus- 
try, and be elevated somewhat more nearly 
to the rank of men. _ Perhaps Moravian 
missionaries might be employed with great 
suecess at little expense, in civilizing and ren- 
dering industrious the rude and ignorant tribes 
that frequent the woods and hills of the Pe- 
ninsula of India? Vol. II. p. 414. 


This incidental testimony to the tem- 
per, conduct, perseverance, and general 
character of the missionaries sent out by 
the Unitas Fratrum, or Moravian bre- 
+ theren, (for all these good qualities are 
implied,) is, in our opinion, extremely 
“honourable to that body : and we believe, 

we may venture to say, that if any 
sect does good with little noise and osten- 
tation, it is that of which Dr. Buchanan 
speaks so respectfully; Dr. B. thinks 
that ‘‘ it would be necessary to transport 
these Niadis tosome other part, in order 
to remove ‘them from the contempt in 
which’ they will always be held by the 
‘higher of this country.”—Perhaps, 
however, if they were taught some useful 
_ profession, this prejadice might abate : 
their present state of idleness gives but 
too much support to contempt : were they 
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useful they might bé respectable in sogie- 
ty: we heartily wish such an experiment 
could be tried, 

One step further brings us to what we 
presume is the very furthest outcast tribe 
of the human race, We are acquainted 
with the rade tribes of America, and the 
Shangalla of Mr. Bruce, but with a tribe 
of more savage mafners, surrounded by 
civilised society, we are not acquainted. 


In this hilly tract, there is a race of men 
called by the other natives Cad’ Eriligaru; 
but who call themselves Cat’ Chensu. Here 
they live in little huis near the villages, amd 
have a small piece of blanket, or cotton cloth, 
to cover their nakedness. They are recon- 
eiled to the other natives, and a trifling 
capitation tax to government. Where the 
woods aré more extensive, they are terrified 
at the sight of say civilised being; and live 
absolutely without any clothing, but cover 
their nakedness with a few leaves. In these 
forests they dwell in caves, or under bushes, 
which they make a better shelter from the 
weather, by adding small branches from other 
trees. When the civilised part of this tribe 
go into the wodds to visit their relations, or 
to trade with them, they must throw off their 
rags, lest they should be mistaken for a villa- 
ger, in which case none of the Chensu would 
approach. Vol. I. p. 167. 

Those who live in the woods have either 
no religion, or some simple one with which 
those are unacquainted.—The Chensu 
live upon game, wild roots, herbs, and 
fruits; and a little grain, which they pur- 
chase from the farmers, by collecting some 
drugs, honey, and wax. ° P. 168. 


Here it is convenient for us to suspend 
our extracts from this volaminons and in- 
teresting work, Our readers will per- 
ceive that the Dr, is a man of observa- 
tion, and has taken important advantage 
af the opportunities which his journey 
afforded him. It is impossible that we 
should enumeiate the many passages in 
which .suce:nct remarks, greatly 
lustrative of character, are intermingled 
with oecurreuces which befell our travel- 
ler. Only those who are conversant with 
the wilds of a country, can describe the 
peculiarities which attend them, or those 
of the animals which inhabitthem, yet 
these are often both amusing and instruc 
tive : these we propose to notice with some 
of the more important vegetables, concern 
ing which the Dr. affords considerable in- 
formation ; and therefore our intention is 
to resume this article, 
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Public Characters of 1806, 8v0. pp. 620, 
price 10s. 6d. London, 1807. 


Ir was the remark of a sagacious politi- 
cian on the bulk of his nation, ‘* make 
what laws you will, but their songs will 
mark their manners.” Obedience to laws 
implies more or Jess of constraint; the 
voluntary purchase of articles of mere 
amusement indicates the real bias of the 
mind. This observation appears to be 
founded in a correct acquaintance with 
human nature in its present degraded 
state, and we know but too well, that 
those articles to which the majority most 
naturally incline, are little to the credit of 
their understandings, their morals, or their 
dispositions. We must have reconrse to 
principles of a similar kind to account for 
the continuance of a work, in which, 
from the very nature of its contents, as 
referring to living characters, the writer 
dare not shew Vice ‘‘ her own form and 
feature,” or hang up a_ profligate to pub- 
lic scorn and detestation. Truth must be 


sacrificed to flattery, and Vice depict- 
ed, not in her native colours and appro- 


priate deformity, but as she might wish 
to be represented, and transmitted to 
posterity. Is it possible that fulsehood 
should be so popular among us, as to 
contribute to the recommendation of a 
work? Is it possible that the public 
‘should enjoy the deceptions under which 
it suffers? Is it possible that the memory 
of readers should be so extremely fal- 
Jacious, that it can believe narrations 
which notorious events of a few years 
back confute? With regret we ask, in 
what state is that nation where the public 
morals are so little respected, that virtue 
and vice are confounded, not by accident 
and inadvertence, but openly, by design, 
and on set purpose? 

There are, indeed, some characters 
whose virtues are well rewarded with ho- 
nours, and whose conduct is truly exem- 
plary; these we are happy to consider, 
and to commemorate: but our objections 
are insuperable to the describing of disho- 
norable characters under honorable terms ; 
or using tender and palliating expressions, 
when, in fact, the most severe that oc- 


curred to the writer would be no more. 


than appropriate. The mingling of, such 
contrasts, without being, in fact, con- 
trasted, induces us to withhold commen- 
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dation, and confine ourselves to the ex- 
posure of such dangerous publications. 
Our readers will be satistied with a single 
instance. 

The clergy should be guardians of the 
national manners, they should be “ ex- 
** amples to the flock ;” they should be 
** pure ;” what is ad in others is v 
bad in them, What then shall we think 
of a work which professes the following 
sentiments: ‘* Let it not be imagined for 
‘a moment, that the cloth is, on ovucut 
TO BE, exempt from the natural feelings 
of worldly men.” ‘* When he was eman- 
cipated from the trammels which are ne- 
cessarily imposed upon the inmates of 
the sequestered haunts of education, 
he was not altogether (a8 is common 
with young men) proof against the fas- 
cinating allurements of the gay. world. 
Hence we find this gentleman mixing with 
its votaries, and partaking of its plea- 
sures.” ‘* Tt was his peculiar lot to asso- 
ciate with some of the first public [read 
profligate] characters of the day; and. in 
the course of that association, he of ne- 
cessity was thrown into the company of 
persons, who, despising the more orderly 
and decorous rules laid down for its good 
government, were PRONE TO CONSTANT 
¥\cEssgs.”—‘‘ On some occasions he has 
unfortunately been engaged in coritrover- 
sies which were carried on at the point 
the sword.” To which might be added, 
that report did not scruple to consider one 
of these affairs as juggled between him and 
his antagonist, in order to answer the 
purposes of fraud and deception. Of ano- 
ther occasion, the writer says that “ the 
result of the meeting was highly hopour- 
able to the personal courage and gentle- 
manly conduct the cloth too, we 
suppose, of the party. In short, this vor 
lume does not blush to become the pa- 
negyrist of a bravo, who, though acler- 
gyman, was ihe best boxing man in the 
kingdom; and delighted in the sport of be-. 
ing party to asparring match : who, though 
a clergyman, sought occasions of offence, 
and supporied the Aonouralle character of 
a duellist with eclat: who, thoughaclet- 
gyman, was a notorious libeller, pro- 
secuted for the crime, and found guil- 
ty; who was addressed in open court 
under the character of ‘* a reptile, whom, 
if I could crush by one motion of my fuot, - 
I hold him too coniemptible for the exer- 
tion."—Yet who continued the libellous 
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course, long afterwards: who, though a 
clergyman, did not scruple, that clerical 
guilt which the censorious bluntly call 
by the harsh name of Simony ; by pay- 
ing money for the purchase of a living, 
which ‘ was bought in trust for him, 
subject to the life of the then incum- 
bent"———but, to the immortal honour 
of the Bishop of London, when he 
*« applied to be instituted to the living, 
he most unexpectedly, was not only re- 
fused the ibduction, by the reverend 
prelate, but another on was appoin- 
ted in his room.” However, he has 
received some amends, it appears, hav- 
ing ‘been preferred to be chancellor 
of the diocese of with the gar 
of , in Ireland, annexed, whic 

are very valuable appoiniments.” And to 
conclude the picture, though a clergyman, 
“as an author, he has favoured the pub- 
lic with a variety of theatrical pieces,— 
all of which have been received by the 
public with the utmost approbation, and 

DESERVEDLY rank as favourites,” 

Though we think that parishioners 
to whom such a character is non-resi- 
dent, may congratulate themselves on the 
mishap, yet we cannot forbear from 're- 
minding those to whom the interests of 
the Protestant Church in Ireland are com- 
mitted, that until the appointment of 
clergymen be attended to with greater 
caution, and til] those who are to be en- 
trusted with the cure of souls be charac- 
ters whose residence is desirable, and 
who are no disgrace to the sacred offices 
they are called to perform, no revival 
whatever of religion is to be expected ; 
the Protestant cause must decline from 
bad to worse, and must ultimately end-in 
ruin, whatever measures politicians may 
take to support it. 

And though we can make many allow- 
ances for those slips of the pen to which 
the most correct authors. are occasionally 
liable, yet we cannot but expose the fal- 
Jacy and the nonsense of the following 
paragraph, ‘‘ he is strong in his resent- 
ments of injuries: his own honour, which 


never was tarnished, is slow to forgive a | joy 


dereliction of princivle in other men ; yet 
he must be allowed to possess a proper 
sense of that ‘‘ charity to the faults of 
others,” which his Divine MasTek's doc- 
trines so leautifully inculcate.” Is it 
possible that the absurdity of self-appa- 
rent contradiction can sink into a dceper 
#athos, than this writer has contrived to 
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produce ? We are ashamed even to re- 
peat so much of it as is necessary to point 
out bow diametrically opposite ‘ strength 
in resentment of injuries” is, to the 
meek and benevolent ‘‘ doctrines of the 
DIVINE MASTER.” 

And moreover, though we do hope 
that the circulation of this book is very 
confined, and its sale restricted to the few 
among us who can endure such senti- 
ments, yet we feel for the honour of our 
country, as well as of our religion, should 
such works be read among the nations of 
Europe. What can the considerate on the 
Continent suppose to be the state of piety 
in our island, when they see such guali- 
Jications (to which might be added, their 
usual concomitants, profane swearing, 
&e. &c. &c.) in aclergyman, who is to 
overlook his parish for their souls’ wel- 
fare ; in a chancellor who is to overlook 
his clergy for their spiritual advantage, 
in a magistrate who should be alert for 
virtue and godliness, We admit that the 
subject of these remarks is an exeellent 
sailor: he can hand, reef, and steer, with 
| any, whether in his own vessel, or in 
that of another: but that he should be a 
sacred officer, excites our deep regret: 
that the press should be so far degraded 
as to embellish his exploits, and to blazon 
his name among our “‘ Public Characters” 
would exceed the belief necessary for 
readers of romance, and can only be 
rendered credible by the existence of 
such a work as that before us. Nei- 
ther let the politician treat such infamy 
as unworthy his notice. Bonaparte knows 
with whom he has to do, and who among 
us are the fittest for his purposes: there 


are not, there cannot be, greater traitors 
to their country, than those who describe 
virtue as vice, and vice as virtue; and 
who contribute by confounding all dis- 
tinctions between them, to accelerate that 
confusion of whatever is orderly and ve- 
nerable, on which our most implacable 
enemy would congratulate himself with 
the most heart felt satisfaction, and 
rejoice with the highest exultation of 


oy. 
This work would be thought very fee- 
bly executed, if its tendency were favou- 
rable to virtue: and possibly in those 
(many) instances in which it is a mere 
compilation from accounts already before’ 
‘the public, it may be correct; though the 


general appearance of it does not warrant 
that inference 
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937] Thornton's Present State of Turkey. 


The Present State of Turkey ; or a Descrip- 
tion of the Political, Civil, and Religious 
Constitution, Government, and Laws, of 

- the Ottoman Empire; the Finances, Mili- 

- tary and Naval Establishments; the State 
of Learning, and of the Liberal and Mecha- 
nical, Arts; the Manners and Domestic 
Economy of the Turks and other Subjects 

of the Grand Signor, &c. &e. together 

~ with the Geographical, Political, and Civil 

State of the Principalities of Moldavia and 

"Wallachia. From observations made, du- 
ring a residence of Fifteen Years in Con- 
stantinople and the Turkish Provinces, by 

_ Thomas Thornton, Esq. Qto. pp. 480. 

. Price £1. 1s. London: Mawman, 1807. 


To those who have been in the habit 
ef perusing the publications of modern 
travellers into the East, the contents of 
the volume before’us present but a mode- 
rate proportion of novelty. Yet, as cir 
cumstances at this time give an uncom- 
mon degree of interest to whatever con- 
cers the Turkish Empire, we are glad to 
receive the adest intelligence from thence, 
and to hear the opinion of those whose 
opportunities of remark have been recent. 
Mr. Thornton, we doubt nol, speaks with 
integrity, and describes things as they ap- 


peared to him, We can discover no rea- |. 


son for his differing from former travel- 
lers, as he does in many instances, except 
a regard to truth, and a desire to convey 
correct information. We know, more- 
over, that the unwieldy government of 
the Sultan presents so many different as- 
pects, that we are not surprised when we 
find a dissonance between the reports of 
travellers, though each believes that his de- 
scription approaches nearest to accuracy. 


Mr. T. complains of the misrepresenta- 
tions of Pouqueville, and his abuse of the 
British: but he ought to have known, 
that abuse of the British was the order of 
the day when Pouqueville published (as 
it continues to be) and that whoever ex- 
pected favour from the Emperor ' and 
King, was under the necessity of finding. 
or forging a somewhat from which: that 
splenetic gratification might be derived. 
We speak in consequence of a general re- 
mark that we have made on French tra- 
yellers, when we say, that a considerable 
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deduction must be made from the literal 
import of the language they employ in de+ 
scription, on account of the facon de par - 
ler adopted by that nation. To those of 
the last twenty years, must be added, 
due allowance for the behest of their 
superiors to take every opportunity of 
lowering the character of the British na 
tion, and degrading it by pen and ink, be- 
cause it is invincible vi et armis, This 
does not justify Pouqueville, but it ought 
to have diminished Mr., T.’s. surprise, 
Mr. T. is little less forward in correcting 
errors which he attributes to Dr. Witman, 
and other writers; but he shas so repeat- 
edly censured the accounts given by Mr, 
Eton, in’ his volume on the State of Tur- 
key, that that gentleman has thought fit 
to notice Mr. T.’s remarks in a pamphlet. 
We are of opinion, that party has had 
its influence in such conduct; and this 
we regret, because party like a kind 
of mist (a London fog, for instance) be- 
fore the eye, not only obscures, bat dis- 
colours objects. How then can they be 
truly described, by a spectator who be- 
holds them through such a deceptive me- 
dium? This remark ought to be no dis- 
couragemént to those who have it in their 
power to correct the errors of their prede- 
cessors :: that is a duty which they owe to 
society: but then they should consider the 
suaviter in modo, 
Mr. T..had opportunities ef becoming 
sufficiently well acquainted with the state 
of things at Constantinople, where he re- 
sided fourteen years ; and from whence 
he made occasional excursions to the Asi- 
atic Provinces,’ and to the -islands.of the 
Archipelago. He also spent about fifteea 
months at Odessa on the Black Sea; and 
he further informs us, that he enjoyed 
** a familiar intimacy with the most re- 
spectable of the foreign ‘ministers and 
their interpreters ; a long and not unem- 
ployed leisare,~and a knowledge of the 
languages of the country sufficient for,the 
purposes of ordinary communication :" 
hence, certainly, he might be enabled to 
discriminate with greater aecuracy than’ 
the ‘inexperienced reader, between the 
imaginary and the real in the relations of 
former writers. Our author names seve- 
ral of the national representatives at the 
Porte, as guarantees of the truth of his as- 
settion ; and adds a letter. to himself, from 
Mr. who died on his travels, 
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{at Athens) as a proof of the personal es- 
teom of that truly respectable but unfor- 
(unate travelier. 
We agree perfectly with Mr. T. that 
it requires adong familiarity with the 
ot the country, aod experience in 

the manners of the inhabitants, to be 
able to discriminate between what is ge- 
nuine and -habitcel, and what is adventi- 
tious and adulterated:—to observe the 
same conduct in different persons, to com- 
pare it in its various operations, and to 
identify it under dissimilar circumstances 
before it could properly be incorporated 
with that mass of peculiar habits which 
constitutes the national character, and 
from which particularities and individual 
features are to be excluded.” The very in- 
fluence of the despotic form of govern- 
ment in the coentries under considera. 
tion, so different from that of our own 
country, renders indispensable a long and 
intimate knewledge of individuals, and 
repeated opportunities of studying the 
manners freely. External bebaviour 
(does it deserve so harsh a term as hypo- 
crisy 2) is constrained to accommodate it- 
self to public circumstances; and it is not 
at first that a spectator can distinguish 
effects of habit and necessity from those of 
natural disposition. Is it any wonder, 
then, that different travellers should see, 
and havisig seen, should describe, different 
effects, arising from so powerful a cause ? 

If Mr.T. * in representing foreign 
manners,” has really “ divested himself 
of national prejudices,” he has done more 
than many writers whose works we have 
pernsed : he professes also that, he has 
endeavoured to avoid those expressions 
of malevolence which sully the pages of 
preeeding Christian writers.” ‘This is 
commendable: for, however unworthy or 
ridicalous ‘certain of the Mahometan 
practices and principles may appear, when 
submitted to the examination of impar- 
tial reason, yet even these do not justify 
malevolence: while, there are others that 
we should not hesitate in recommending 
to the emulation of some who pride them- 
selves on the appellation of ‘‘ Christians.” 
We acquit Mr.T. therefore, of mulevo- 
lence against the professors of the religion 
of Mahomet: but, whether he onght to 
be acquitted of want of eandour towards 
writers whose works he censures, is not 
equallyclear. 

To accuse any man of “ studied miste- 


presentations, falsifications of which the 
author himself was Conscious, and argu- 
ments rendered specious in order to mis- 
lead ;” is a serious undertaking. These 
ate charges implying such great depravity 
in the party, that we willingly te- 
frain from a more intimate investigation 
of such ungrateful particulars. We may 
add, that we have often found striking 
diversities of opinion, amounting almost 
to apparent contradictions, capable of so- 
lution by close examination, or by refer- 
ence to the original subject: and we 
must hope better of writers who ac- 
knowledge their performances, and are 
men of credit and repute. We a, 
not think they would premeditat 
assert the thing which ts not, “ in order to 
mislead” those readers whose confidence 
they solicit by the very act of publication, 
Misconduct of this description approaches 
in its nature to the execrable cruelty of 
wilfully ‘* misleading the blind,” 

Mr. T. divides his work into nine ¢hap- 
ters. ‘The first is a general view of the 
manners, arts and government of the 
Turks; these the writer describes wnder 
various particulars, as learning, husbandry, 
manufactures, architecture, medicine, 
commerce, &e The second chapter 
treats on the rise and —— of the Ot- 
toman power, including the system of 
Turkish governntent, the state of the con- 
quéred population, the policy of expel. 
ling the Turks from Europe, with the 
probable’ consequences to Britain. The 
constitution of the Ottoman Empire, with 
the administration of civil and criminal 
law, the military force of the Ottomans, 
the finances of the empire, the state of re- 
ligion and manners, the treatment of the 
sex and domestic economy among the 
Turks, follow in their order: and thedast 
chapter treats on the provinces of Molda- 
via and Wallachia. “Among such a va- 
riety af subjects some will of course, be 
more interesting than others; and the 
author will have had opportenities of 
examining some more closely than others, 


We have. already observed that Mr. T. 


differs from preceding writers; but, with- 
out attempting to reconcile their differ- 
ences, we shall set before our readers such 
extracts as ‘may do justice to the work, 


and exemplify the entertainment and in+ 


formation whieh it contains. 
The political circumstances of the 
times. Give. a. predominant importance 
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to the military, the naval, and the finan- 
cial state of the Tarkish empire. Our 
selections will, therefore, relate chiefly to 
these particulars. This we regret, with- 
out being able to avoid it. Mr. T. is the 
first person, so far as we recollect, who 
has attributed the cessation of the Turkish 
conquests to the introduction of gunpow- 
der; yet, it may be truly said, that this 
discovery by changing the art of war, has 
enabled other nations to acquite a supe- 
riority in military skill, which has been 
greatly to the disadvantage of the Turks, 


Mahomet the Second, . during. the siege 
which terminated in the cofiquest of Constan- 
tinople, employed modern artillery, the secret 
of which had been revealed to him by aDane, 
or Hungarian, of the name of Urban. But, 
whatever advantages the'Turks may have mo- 
mentarily derived from it, I consider the in- 
vention of gunpowder as the principal obstacte 
to the progress of the Turkistr power, and the 
chief cause of its decline. 

Froin the heroic ages to the days of chival- 
ty, bodily strength, and skill in the use of 
army, had constituted the perfect soldier. But, 
though art and tactics gave a disciplined army 
a prodigious advantage over multitudes and 
untaught courage, and though experience, 
even then, had shewn that the event of a bat- 
tle depended morte on the powers of the mind 
than on exertions; yet wat was 
less a science: it neither could be studied in 


—_ and retirement, nor could a nation 

p ap the martial opine in along enjoymeng 
of repose, or retain a familiarity with military 
exercises sufficient for-an emergency. The 
interval of peace between the first and second 
Punic wars had made the Romans inferior to 
the Carthaginians, and the haxuries of Italy in 
a short time enervated the victorious atrvies of 
Hannibal. But, on the discovery of gun- 

wder and the introduction of fire-arms, the 

iling courage, whether the effect of physi- 
cal or moral causes, whethér from strong 
nerves and. high spirits, or patriotism or reli- 
gious fanaticism, which had given to 
one soldier a superiority over another; the 
excess of bodily strength, which alone, in 
some constituted the hero; lost 
their advantages: and*a steady and obedient 
courage on the part of the men, coolness aud 
deliberation on the part of the officers, be- 
came the virtues of the soldier.. The indivi- 
dual efforts and desire of distinction, which 
formerly were encouraged, and had produced 
such great and surprising effects, were now to 
be choked and restrained ; and it became er- 
roneous of criminal to everstep the line 
traced out for the general condact. The im- 
of the ‘Turkish soldiers could ill 
brook such restraints and the feeling in- 


dividual worth cohearred with the memory 
of their ilhistffotts ameestors to endear to them 
their ancient habits dnd siddes of 
They possessed the adventirous, though not 
spitit of and, like the 
nights-efrant, regretted that pétsonal prowéss 
was made subservient to an invention, whti¢h 
gave to artifiee and cowardice, am advantage 
over skill and valour. Busbequius had no- 
ticed the aversion of the Turks from the use 
of fire-arms, and-their preference of atucieAt 
weapons ; but he could not at that time de- 
duée the consequences which havé flowed 
froth theit prejudices. 
That writer gives.an instance in which 
to be overcome by fire-arms, was thought 
no disgrace by a Turkish soldier. In ano- 
ther chapter Mr. T, describes the fornser 
and the present order of battle adopted by 
the Turks, and notices the opinion of their 
officers on the change. 


Their ancient order of battle was to form a 
kind of pyramid, the points of which was pre- 
sented to the enemy. Few vacancies were 
left in the main we of the army, 
evolutions were chiefly made on the win 
The serden guiechdi bashi at the head of 
desperadves, comming of about thousand 
horse taken indifferently from the capiculy or 
the feudal troops, always extreme 

int. They were supported > e beyler 
of Romelia and Anatolia ;the first on 
the right, and the second on the left, at the 
head of the European and Asiatie treops. 
The pashas commanding the militia of the 
distant provinces occupied the middle space. 
The grand vizir, with the iufantry wud artils 
lery, formed the centre of the base the tie 
mariots and zaims, the extremities; anda 
de reserve, com of spahis, terminated the 
whole. With this arrangement they march- 
ed to the attack, or they received the shock of 
the enemy. The serden guiechdi animated 
each other with their war shout of Allah, al- 
éah. If after three repeated charges they fail- 
ed in making an impression on the enemics 
line, they spread out to the right and left, and. 
opened a greater front, which in like manner 
itself if it became necessary... 

f suce in breaking the first battae 
lions, they took in flank those who had not 
been exposed to their onset. 

It is said to be th 
other troops, who freqaently saw the vanguard. 
carry off all the ae 8 victory, that 
this order of battle was changed for that of a 
crescent; io this alteration their own 
chiefs have attributed the ill sucecss of the. 
Ottoman arms. 

~The Tarkish method of warfare is described 
by a traveller, who observed it during the last | 
year of the-war against Austria and Russia 
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The Turks, he says, who are represented as 
Not possessing common sense in military af- 
fairs, nevertheless carry on war with some 
. kind of method. They disperse themselves 
about, in order that the fire of the enemies 
battalions or artillery vag gp be directed 
against them: they take their aim with ad- 

_ mirable precision, and direct their fire always 
inst anen collected in a body; masking 
their own manoeuvres by their incessant fi- 
Ting: sometimes they intrench themselves in 
ravins or hollows, or conceal themselves up- 
_0n trees; at other times they advance in se- 
veral small companies, consisting of forty or 
fifty men, carrying a banderole or little flag, 
‘which they fix onwards-in order to gain 
ground : the most advanced kneel down and 
fire, and fall back to reload their pes sup- 
“porting each other inthis manner, until upon 
an a they rush forward, and advance 
their standard progressively. Such is their 
‘constant OE ; the different smal! bodies 
carefully observing a line or order in their 
sprogress, so.as not to cover each other. The 
repeated shoutings and cries of Ad/ah encou- 
‘rage the Mussnimans, and together with the 
immediate decapitation of the wonnded who 
fall into their power, produce an efieet which 
sometimes alarms and disheartens the Chris- 


tian soldier. 


Enthusiasm and the hopes of reward or 

under formerly collected and held together 
the great bodies of men, whom the Ottoman 
sovereigns were enabled to call into the field: 
but now, as it-has been justly slated, if their 
enthusiasm do not even evaporate during the 
preparation for the expedition, it seldom sur- 
vives their arrival at the camp, where they 
seon.learn the difficulty of conquering, and 
the greater probability of being overpowered 
and plandered by the infidels. Upon a de- 
elaration of war, all the inhabitants of a dis- 
trict, from sixteen to sixty, are summoned to 
join the standard of the pasha, and to rendez- 
vous at acertain place. The feudal soldiery 
join from duty, and the obligations of their 
eharter; but the national militia consult their 


inclination, both 8s to the nature, and the | 


term of their service. If they like the war, or 
the commanders, they join the army; but 
are not, even then, obliged to serve out the 
campaign. The feudal institutions were once 
considered with justice as the chief support of 
the empire: but the services of acither mili- 
tia can now be depended upon when required, 


nor are they as advantageous, when obtained, | 


as thev formerly were. There is a general 
disinclination to the military service, and the 
obligation to remain in the field is not ee 
manent even upon the feudal troops. Their 
expeditions are regulated by. the festivals ‘of 
the Christian saints, George and Demetrius, 


whom they denote bv the names of Hydyrliz | 


and Cassim. A soldier is punished by mulet 
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or disgrace, who delays to join the army be- 
the of Avil old stile but 

aving served to the twetity-sixth of October, 
the judge of the camp cannot refuse him his 
certificate, and he may return to his home 
without being subject to pain or peualty, 
This radical defect, according to the modern 
system of warfare, vitiates, or rather annihi- 
lates, the utility of the institution. 


An indiscriminate censure has been passed 
on the whole body of janizaries, from an ob- 
servation of that part which is only nominally 
attached to it. Their degeneracy is differently 
accounted for; by some it is attributed to 
their being for the greater part married and 
settled ; to their” practising mechanical arts; 
to their being allowed to exempt themselves 
from military service for money, or under va- 
rious pretences; to their enrolling their chil- 
dren in their company or oda; and to their 
being enervated by the luxury of the capital 
and weakened by indolence. “But individual- 
lyconsidered, the janizaries are in ‘9 respect 
inferior to the Christian soldiers, either in 
bodily strength, in the capacity of supporting 
fatigue, or in promptitude of obedience to 
their officers. ‘The luxury of the capital, the 
least luxurious in Europe, can_ scarcely have 
an enervating effect on men, whose pay, even 
when augmented by the profits of Jabour, can 


with difficulty procure them the necessaries of 
life: I rather impute their present inferiority 
to the insufficiency of the constitutional laws 
of their establishment, which, from the pre- 
judice against. innovation, it has been found 
impossible to new-model, and which did not 
provide for future improvement, proportion- 
ate to the 84 of European tactics. Their 
| ancient discipli 


ine has been relaxed from an 
| experience of its insufficiency ;. and their past 
reputation has now no other support than na- 
tive valour and enthusiasm, dispirited and 
overawed by the wonders of modern warfare, 
and the acknowledged superiorityof European 
sciences. The sultans alanine have been 
accused of bastardizing and rendering con- 
temptible the corps of janizaries, by cuttin 
off the most eminent of their leaders, a 
| supplying their places with the meanest crea- 
| tures of their court, and by introducing 
among the soldiery men occupied in. the low- 
| estemployments, and stained with the most 
| infamous crimes, till ay length they have suc- 
ceeded, in extinguishiBg every spark of that 
fire which they dreaded. 
| We learn indeed from history, that the 
_ power, and consequent insolence, of the jani- 
_zaries have frequently excited in the sultans 
| apprehensions as to their personal safety, and 
‘have induced them to attempt by secret and 
| insidious measures to weaken their authority, 
or even to abolish the order. 
Mahomet the Fourth, urged by similar mo- . 


tives of jealousy, is said to have given the first 
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tages may not be counterbalanced * by the’ ’ 


mortal blow to the power and reputation of 
the janizaries. By the advice of his grand 
vizir Kivprili Oglu, he connived at the intro- 
duction of abuses into their establishment. 
The daily exercises of the different companies 
were no longer rigorously enforced, nor the 
reviews at stated periods regularly observed. 
The soldiers relaxed into indolence: they con- 
sumed in sloth and dissipation the hours 
which ought to have been devoted to disci- 


efficiencies and vigilance of government,- 


our author enables us to answer.such in-~ 


quiries by the following description of the 


inode in which the ‘chief offices of 
state are procured. When money effects _- 


every thing, and meriteflects nothing, what 
can be expected? 
All the officers of government owe their 


pline and the military duties: they even quit- | appointment to the sole favour of the sultan, 
without respect to birth, talents, services, or . 


ted the laborious exercise of arms to follow 
mechanical or other lucrative occupations. 


We have. placed these articles together, 


experience of business. They are deposed or 


punished without the liberty of complaint or 


in order to enable our readers to judge of | Femonstrance ; and, at their death, “the state 
inherits their property. Such is the constitu- -. . 


tion of arbitrary power: but the immediate 
appointments of the sultan must necessarily 
whether, im. COMparison with European | be confined within the narrow circle of his 
armies, the constitution of their corps will pessoal acquaintance, which scarcely extends - 


justify pride and boasting, Jet the candid 


yond the limits of his palace: the nomina- 


judge. We speak not so much of their | tion to offices is consequently delegated to his- 


disposition and prowess as individuals, as 
of the vices inherent in their arrange- 
ment, and general establishment, as a 


‘ministers and favourites. It is a fact of pub- 
lic notoriety that governments of every descri 

tion are sold at the Porte: they are held a 
the term of one year only, and at the ensuing - 


military body destined to permanent ser- Lairam the leases must be renewed, or trans« 
vice. Some NAVY | ferred to a less parsimonious competitor. “In * 
may properly follow that of the army. the public registers the precise value of every 
Their navy now consists of several good | important post under government is recorded; 
ships, built by Europeans, or from European | and the regular reinittance of the taxes and , 


models, but manned by people unaccustomed 


to the sea. They have not yet formed any | upright administration. If the stipalated re- 
plan for educating and training up seamen, | venue duly enter into the coffers of govern- 


though the Propontis is well adapted for naval 


ment, no enquiry is made whether it has been 


evolutions, and might be made an excellent | collected by harsh or by lenient, measures, _ 


school of practical navigation. Their officers, 


whether it has been extorted by tyranny and 


not having passed through the different ranks, | oppression from a wretched and diminished 


meritno higher estimation than the common 


population, or willingly contributed from. the 


men ; indeed almost the whole business of the | superabundance of private wealth, as a ho- 
ship is performed by the slaves, or by Greeks | mage to virtuous administration. Tence it is _ 


who are retained upon wages. Those accus- 
tomed to the striet subordination, and pune- | t 
tilious formalities established in the armies’ 
and nayies of other European powers, may 
smile perhaps at hearing, that the captain of 
a man of war has been cuffed in public by the | t 
admiral’s own hand for a slight offence. | 
remember too to have scen a journal kept by 

an Englishman, (an adventurer who served } ! 
on board the Turkish fleet in the Black Sea, | t 
during a cruise in the vear 1790,) which con- 


defection of its own officers in some of its 


that governors of distant provinces, availing 


hemselves of the resources of their districts, - 


have, in frequent instances, so firmly esta--. 
blished themselves as to resist eficaciously 
right of the sovereign to eject or dispossess 


hem. 
This last remark leads’ us to consider 
he sources of the Turkish réveriue; with: 
he defalcation-which it suffers fram the 


tained the following remark : ‘* This day the | most important provinces.” eee. 


admiral amused himself with playing at chess 
on the quarter deck, With a common sailor.” | , 


were erected all round the between-decks, 


The finances, says Mr. T. int the: calcula- 


tribute is the only acknowledged criterion of — 


ion of which violence and extortion always’ 
I went on board some ships of war on their | gouined a principal part, are now, frém the.” 
return from a cruise in the Black Sea, in-the | 16.6 of wealthy provinces, and the defection 
year 1790, and certainly saw a confusion | ang rebellion of pashas, insufficient fur the 
which it is impossible to describe. It was a ordinary expenditure of the government; atid * 
perfect Lazar, or market place, and ‘shops they seem incapable of being improved, so_as 


to be suilicient for the support of a regdlat 


with of removing them. | standing army, by any consiitutional means, 
If it be asked, whether these disadvan- | or by any means which the peop!e, insti 
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by turbalepe and ambitious leaders, would 
not efficuciously oppose: so that notwith- 
standing the efforts of the Porte towgrds ame- 
iofating thejr military system and iptroducin 
ropegn improvements, there is little 
for expecting that they will ever again bring 
their armies into the field, on this side of the 
, against a foreign enemy, unless 
impelled by despair, or aided by a powerful 
ally. To oppose a rebel in a distant province, 
8 pasha must be stimulated by 
the allurement of yest and plunder, or 
incited by rewards aad the promise of new 
dignities. The governor of an insignificant 
fortress, at no very great distance froin the ca- 
pital, not long ago insulted the government, 
almost at the gates of the seraglio, and baffied 
the utmost efforts of the Porte: and the late 
ydan Pasha Hussein was compe 
¢ his ewn ar, together with the dig- 


hity of the sultan, to the humiliation of treat- 

with a revolted subject: and, at this 
tiuye, there is no province in Rymclia, where 
troops of liceptious banditti do not annually 
intercept the coravans, interrept communica- 
tion, plunder the hushandinati of the truits of 
his labour, and reduce the country to a soli- 


Mr. T. addsinanote, 
~¥ have travelled through several provinces 
of European Turkey, and cannot convey an 
idea of the state of desolation in whicl: that 
beautiful country is left. For the space of 
seventy miles, between Kirk Kilis¢ and Car- 
nabat, there is not an inhabitant, though the 
earthly paradise. The extensive 
and pleasant village of Faki, with its houses 
deserted, its gardens over-ron with weeds and 

, its lands waste and uncultivated, and 
now the resort of robbers, affects the traveller 
with the painful sensations. 

. Such is the present state of the public 
concerns of thisempire. We shall add a 
few notices of a less official nature; but, 
for much wirith we had marked for selee- 
tion we must refer to the work. 

Our readers frequently observe in the 
accoun's of fires at Constan- 
tinople; but as the Janguage of such in- 
cidents is not jn itself very intelligible, we 
shall insert Mr. T's explanation of it, 


-4n the capital, inaccessible as the sultan 
ng is to the complaints of his people 
(since all memerials on what business soever 
onght first to pass through the hands of the 
grand vizir,) his attention is notwithstanding 
sometinies atoused by the clamours, and other 
wnequivocal proceedings of his turbulent sub- 


‘The method which is most eemmonly 
adopted, and which | have followed up 


Hed to sa- | 


with the most persevering obstinacy, is to set 
fire tw different parts of the city: when it is 
discovered from their frequency that these 
fires are not accidental, the sultan feels alarm, 
enguires into the cause of the public discon- 
tent, diseovers it throngh his enissaries from 

ublic conversation, and is ultimately compel- 


fed to yield to the wishes of the factions. 


Our author devotes a considerable por- 
tion of his work, to the description of the 
domestic manners of the Turks. Many 
‘of his remarks are just; yet, we think, 


Those to whom the subject is new, will 
not after perusing these pages rise with 
clear ideas of all they contain. Neither 
has Mr. T. the happy art of painting per- 
, sonal character by a few striking outlines, 
His account is rather general than minute ; 
but, if less lively than some writess, he is 
‘not the Jess safely to be credited. It is 
Lxt just that our domestic readers should 
find something more suitable to their 
taste than political discussions; and. for 
this reason we shall quote a passage or 
two, descriptive of the private manners of 
the people, 


In a Turkish house there are no chambers 


usual way of sleeping is on a light mattress, 
which is spread on the sopha or in the middle 
of the chamber, and sometimes in the gallery, 
+ according to the season of the year and the 
temperature of the weather. Neither men 
nor women lie down completely undressed, 
but have night-dresses, resembling, except in 
the inferior quality of the materials, the under 
clothes which they wearin theday. ‘The bed- 
farniture, which in its greatest perfection con- 
sists bet of a quilted eoveslet, a sheet, and a 
pillow, is laid up during the day ina closet or 
~~ which every chamber is provided with. 

ivery-room in a ‘Turkish honse serves for 
every purpose ; and the furniture in all differs 
ouly in fineness of quality of richness of orna- 
ment. ‘The sopha extends soand three sides 
| of the chamber on a frame raised a few inches 
| from the floor. ‘The minder, or mattresses, 
as well as the cushions, are stuffed with woot, 
and smaller cushions for the more distingpish- 
ed guests are filled with eotton. The macat, 
or covering, 4s of woollen or silk stuff, border- 
ed with a deep fringe; and the cushions are 
of velvet, or of gold and silver tissue, The 
floor is covered, aceording to the season, with. 
carpets or Fyyptian matting, except a small 


| slippers are put off. ‘The use of chairs and 
tables is almost unknown. ‘T'hedinner is served 
up on a large circular tray of copper, tinned, 
which is placed on a low stool, aia cosnes of 


we perceive a deficiency in some of them. © 


exclusively as bed roows: the 


part near the entrance where the pepuehes, or 
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and the guests sit. tound it cross- 
ting ow eushions placed on the floor. In the 
ladies’ apartments the tanndur usually oceu- 
ies the corner of the sopha during the winter 
inonths, and besides being used for warmth, 
answers all the purposes of a table and a toi- 
lette. In. most houses there is no chimney 
except in the kitchen. Persons off rank or 
eng ner beep brave the severity of the win- 
ter in their spacious apartments, wrapt up ia 
the most costly and comfortable furs: some- 
times a chafing dish, called mangal, is placed 
in the centre of the chamber; but the use of 
the ¢anndur is general in tbe boudoirs of the 
harem. 

Its heat, which is confined under cover- 
lets, is. molerate and agreeable; but being 
unequally diffused, and directed chiefly to the 
legs oF feet, besides injuriously affecting 
those parts, disposes the body more easily to. 
catch cald. 

The ¢anndur isin the form of a table, of 
the height of two or three feet, with a bottom 
on which is placed a chafing dish of earthen- 
ware or copper, containing a small quantity of 
hot ashes. The company sit around it with 
their legs under the carpet or quilted coverlet, 
which is thrown over it. D’Ohsson supposes 
that European ladies would willingly adopt it, 
and would experience less inconvenience from 
the moderate heat of the ¢enndur than from 
the brisk action of the chimney-fire. 


The E n, familiarized with the idea 
of the natural equality of the sexes, looks with 
pity on.the situation of the women, through- 
eut the Turkish empire, and almost the 
whale erntinent of Asia: he sees them de- 

from being the associates of man and 
the softeners of his manners, to the rank of 
the mere creatures of his will and the slaves 
ta his appetite. Controlled in all their ineli- 
nations, restrained in all their actions, watch- 
ed over with indelicate observance, and forei- 
bly constrained to regulate their life and be- 
haviour, 60 a3 to obtain the partial, and 
slightly determined, favour of an imperious, 
and perhaps a detested, master; exposed to 
and eaprice, to the torment of jealousy, 
or the h of ungratified desire; in 
some instances, torn from their parents, from 
the guardians of their infancy, and the com- 
innocently but imprudently indulged, ex 
to sale like the inferior es of animals, and 


— ,. according to the will of their lord, 
aan situation of his servant or his 


mistress. In the most favourable point of 


view, the woman's situation appears little en- 
viable: her husband, though constant in his 
affection, an¢dear to her fram motives of gra- 
titude and duty, is her only male acquaint- 
ance; 


and he must of necessity be frequently 
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absent from-her. She caiinot be seen abroad 
with him, nor he remain constantly at home 
with her ; his o¢cupations or his amusements 
will draw him from the listless and unvaried 
scene of the harem ; while his wife, without 
any knowledge of literature or the arts, has 
no relief but in the duties of her household 
and family. The care of her person, moge 
than personal comfort requires, must be irk- 
some, since, ‘however adorned, it cam excite 
no other passion than envy in female bosons. 


The manner of pwreltasing slaves is de- 
scribed in thie plain and unaffected narratice gf 
a German. merchani, which, as I have Keen 
able to ascertain its general agthenticity, ma 
be relied upon as correct in this particular. 
He arrived at Katla, in the Crimea, which 
was formerly the principal mart of slaves, and 
hearing that an Armenian had a Georgian 
and wvo Circassian girls to dispose of, feigned 
an intention of purchasing them, in order to 
gratify his curiosity and.to ascertain the mode 
of conducting such bargains. . The gisls were 
introduged to him one after another. A Cire 
cassian maiden, cighteen years old, was the 
first. who. ted herself: she was well 
dressed, and her face was covered with a veil. 
She: advanced towards the German, bowed 
down and kissed his hand: by-order of her 
tuaster she walked backwards and forwards in 
the chamber to shew her shape and-the easi« 
ness of her gait and carriage: her foot was 
small, and her gesture agreeable. When 
she took off her veil, she displayed a bust of 
the most attractive heauty. She rubbed hes 
cheeks with a wet napkin to prove that she 
had not used art to heighten. her complexion, 
and she her inviting lips to shew a 

ilar set of teeth of ae The 
German was permitted to her pulse, that 
he might be convinced of the good’ state of 
her health and constitution. She was then 
ordered’ to retire, while the - merchants deli- 
berated upon the bargain. The price of this 
beautiful girl, was four thousand piastres, ~ 


In a general survey of the Turkish empire, 
there are perhaps as few unmarried persons 
of either sex, as in other countries ; so that 
the sechusion of romen does not appear to 
Operate as an impediment to matrimony : for 
though ambitions men defer their domestic 
establishments till! they have advanced or se- 
eured their fortunes, yet the husbandman, 
the artisan, and the tradesman, generally 
contract marriage as a preliminary to their 
settling themselves in business. Indeed it 
would mot be allowed to an unmarried man, 
or which is considered as the same thing, to 
a n who has no woman in his family, 
to keep a house and an independent establish: i 
ment in Constantinople. ‘The evil then-ex- 
tends " farther, than to restrain gitls from 
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general conversation, and to confine the at- 
tention of wives to their conjugal duties. It 
cannot by any means be complained of as a 
hardship upon the women, or a partiality to 
the other sex. 


. . . . 


The Turkish women are beautiful, though 
their beauty is of a diferent character from that 
of women im the northern climates of Europe. 
Their dress, when abroad, is little calculated 
to expose to advantage the elegant propor- 
tions of shape, which when young they pos- 
sess, but from various circumstances in their 
mapner of living, do not so generally pre- 
serve as the women of the other parts of Eu- 
rope. 

Restricted. as the women are to a partial 
intercourse with people of either sex, it is not 
to be expected that the fashion of dress is 
subject to such continual variations as in the 
Christian part of Europe: and, as the taste 
of the country is less refined than with us, 
the-women have not yet learned to substitute 
neatness for magnificence. ‘Their dresses are 
made of the richest stuffs of India and Cache- 
mire, which being too costly to-be frequently 
changed, and incapable of being washed, con- 
tinue in use fera much longer period than 
they can possibly preserve the freshness 
which delicacy requires. Another indispen- 
sable article of elegant dress in all seasons is 
fur: bat an animal substance, which is in a 
state of continual decay, however it may dis- 
play the riches of the wearer, is ill calculated 
to convey an idea of delicacy. 


It is known that the Grand Signor from 
an indeterminate number of female slaves, 
selects his favourites, who are distinguished 
by the title of cadinn and by some authors 
are limited to seven. The mother of a hoy 
is called hasseky, unless the boy die, in which 
event she descends to her former rank. The 
cadinns, or wives, of a deceased or deposed 
sulian, are all removed from the Imperial 
harem to the Eshi Serai, a palace*in the 
middle of the city built by Mahomet the 
Second ; except the Validé Suliana, or dowa 
ger empress, the motherof the reigning sul- 
tan, who has her liberty, a palace, and reve- 
nues to support a suitable establishment. 
But the Hassekies, or those who have a son 
living, are tueated with marked respect, as, 
in the natural order of events, they may be- 
come Validé. The titleof Suléana, though 
from courtesy it may be given to the Hassehies, 
is, striedly speaking, appropriated to the em- 
press dowager, and the sons and daughters of 
the Imperiai family. All theother ladies of the 
Seraglio are comprehended under, the gene- 
ral name of Odaliks, or slaves of the house- 


hold. 
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The last chapter contains a copious, and 
apparently a correct, description of the 
provinces of Moldavia and Wallachia, 
We have perused it with considerable 
interest ; and regard it at the present 
juncture, as a valuable accession to our 
knowledge of those countries. They 
have not only been the seat of action be- 
tween the Russian and Turkish armies, 
very lately, but, they are likely, in all 
probability to become the cause, the 
scene, and the object of contention, of 
still more considerable enterprizes. We 
regret that our limits confine us toa sin- 
gle extract. 


The capital city of the principality of Wal- 
lachia is Bukarest, and that of Moldavia is 
Yassy. Bukarest is situated on the Dumbo- 
vitza, a small river, not navigable except for 
floats and rafts; and Yassy is situated on the 
Baslui, which runs into the Pruth. Both 
cities resemble extensive villages, rather than 
the seats of government. In each, the 
churches and convents form the most con- 
spicuous feature; and. the palaces of the 
boyars, surrounded with thefr.spacious courts 
and gardens, contrast in an unpleasing man- 
ner with the habitations of the people which 
bespeak the utmost misery. Bre walls of 
the religious houSes are covered with grotesque 
representations of saints, and the histories of 
their miracles. The churches are heavy and 
inelegant buildings, bedecked, in their inside, 
with pictures which, though they may per- 
haps inspire devotion, yet more certainly tend 
to vitiate the taste and judgment. In the 
cathedral church, a throne is erected for the 
prince, and another, somewhat lower and less 
elegant, for the princess ‘The monasteries 
and convents, being surrounded with solid 
and lofty walls, serve as retreats to the inha- 
bitants in times of danger, and secure the most 
valuable property of the merchant from fire 
and The houses of the principal 
boyars are built for the inost part in brick, 
plastered and tvhite-washed. It was formerly 
the custom to cover the roofs of the houses 
with shingles, but the use of tiles is now 
become more general. The principal rooms 
are heated, as in Russia, Poland, and Ger- 
many, with stoves. The bazar, or generat 
market, consists of several streets covered with 
a shed: the shops are numerous, and are 
generally well supplied with merchandize and 
wares of every kind. There are also shops 
in several of the principal streets, but the 
inost numerous, and the most frequented, 
are the taverns and cellars, in which the 
common people become familiarized with 
the practice of every kind of debauchery, 
and the inordinate yse of wine and ardent 
spirits, 
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A Letter to the Right Honourable the Earl 
of D***, on the Political Relations of 
Russia, in regard to Turkey, Greece, and 
France ; and on the Means of preventing the 
Freach{ from Jestablishinga permanent Con- 
trol over Russia: with Strictares on Mr. 
Thornton’s Present State of Turkey, &c. 
By William Eton, -Esq. Author of a 
Survey of the Turkish Empire, of Materials 
for a History of the Maltese, &c. 8vo. 
pp- 140, price 4s. Cadell and Davies, 
London, 1807. 


In our review of Mr. Thornton's vo- 
lume, ‘we have hinted at his marked dif- 
ference’ of opinion from Mr. Eton: and 
we are not surprized that a gentleman 
who values his character as a writer and 
a politician should reply to such accusa- 
tions as those made against him by Mr. T. 
Mr. Eton is of opinion that Russian 
connections with Great Britain cannot be 
drawn too tight; that the welfare of 
both countries is intimately blended ; and 
that they may be considered as forming 
two provinces of the same empire. He 
therefore sacrifices the Turks to the ag- 
grandisement of Russia, and favours the 
establishment of the Russian naval power 
on the Black Sea. He is, in fact, an 
Anti-Ottoman. Mr, T. is for preserving 
the Turks, and letting them retain their 
present possessions in Europe. We re- 
member, fifty years ago——but, what sig- 
nifies the opinion of fifty years ago? 
circumstances change so rapidly that it is 
not safe to quote what was admitted as 
undeniable fact fifly weeks ago, we 
therefore, shall not take any part in this 
debate. We know that our decision would 
decide nothing : and, believing that an 
all-wise Providence superintends the af- 
fairs of men, and not only can, but does, 
bring good out of evil, we assure ourselves 
that the hurricane which at present deso- 
lates the European continent will produce 
events: that shall amply compensate to 
succeeding generations the miseries endur- 
ed’ by their progenitors. 

We shall endeavour to give our readers 
an idea of Mr. E.’s pamphilet, by stating, 
that he draws a very honourable picture 
of the Russian character and disposition, 
of the court, aud of the peasantry : of 
the church, too in principle, and of the 
clergy in practice, also of the Greeks, 
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/ whom he heartily desires to see liberated 


from the Turkish yoke, He extracts 
nvmerous paragraphs from Mr, T.’s book ; 
and exposes several misapprehensions and 
misquotations : be corrects not a few of 
what he deems errors in Mr. T. some of 
which amount to inconsistencies, and vin- 


' dicates his own statements given’ in his 


“* Survey of Turkey,” &c. We 
recommend this pamphlet to Mr. T.'s 
readers; and so dismiss the querulous 
department of this article. 

But, in all Mr. Eton’s writings we find 
information of a description too valuable to 
be lightly passed over ; and we embrace 
the opportunity of the pamphlet before us. 
to state a few particulars as tothe import+ 
ance and qualities of Malta, of which Mr. 
E. is well able to speak from personal ob- 
servation and reflection. 


It is a well authenticated fact, known to 
every inhabitant of Malta, that while our 
honourable and confiding country was about 
to deliver up the island, in pursuance of the 
treaty of Amiens, the perfidious government of 


impatience providentially occasioned a full 
discovery of the plot. 

Russia finds that she nevercan becomea naval 
power in the Baltic ; because when that sea 
is not frozen up, and by the time her fleet 
can maneeuvre in it, the weather becomes 
fine, the waves smooth, and there is little.or. 
no night. Such a sea will not make seamen, 
In the Black Sea, on the contrary, they can 
navigate the whole year ; and all the articles’ 
of shipbuilding are athand, which cannot be 
carried to the Baliic but at a great expence. — 

All the great rivers, which run through 
the provinces that produce naval stores, fall 
into the Black Sea ; so that these stores there. 
descend rapidly with the current, and at a 
small expence. ‘To the Baltic ports, they go 
partly by land carriage, and the other part of 
the road chiefly against the stream ; while many 
of them pass by such circuitous and unfavour- 


| able courses, as to be often two years on the 


road, particularly masts to Riga and iron te 
St Petersburgh ; all, however, in one single 
season come to the ports of the Black-Sea. 4 
A just sense of these advantages, has. ine 
duced the Russian cabinet to turn its whole at-" 
tention to the Black Sea. Canals, ports, ard. 
cities, have suddenly appeared ; and vast sumtis* 
of money have been expended on these warts. , 
Is all this without a view? It is confes; 
sed, at the court of St. Petersburgh, ‘thas 
Russia is determined to become a naval power 
in the Euxine, and she has already become so 
to a considerable extent. But, without being 


| in. possession or able to commnarid the passage’ 


France had determine! to seize it, but by its. 
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of the Dardanelles, a!! this will be to her of 
no arility. 

While we hold Malta and preserve the 
dominion of the sea, we have nothing to feur. 
Malta enables us to block ap both the Russian 
and the Turkish fleets, to guard the entrance 
of the Adriatic, the L'aro of Messina, and the 
passage between Sicily aad the Barbary - coast 
—in fine, to put a naval echaip across the 
Mediterranean. 


The value and the produce of land in Malta 
(and the soi! of Lampedosa is much richer) 
is greater, I believe, than the writer thinks, 
au! requires fewer hands to cultivate it. The 
produce in Malta is, in general, 40 to 50 times 
ibe quantity of wheat sown. ‘The seed time 
is frour the middle to the eud of December : 
it is reaped in May or June. ‘The succession 
of crops is, where there is water, barley; thea 
cotton, sown in May and gathered in Septem- 
ber; afterwards wheat. Cotton is left some- 
ties two years in the ground. The best 
corw land Tets at about gl. 4s. an acre. ‘The 
worst, with only two imches depth of soil on 
the rock, at 18s. 

The following is part of Mr. E.’s post= 
script, We are not extremely sanguine 
on behalf of Grecian professions :—We 
believe the French intended to assist their 
plans against India, even with military 
assistance, by the occupation of Egypt ; 
aud, we conceive that if the Turks are 
driven from Europe, their Asiatic gover- 
nors will not long acknowledge the power 
of sueh Ottoman Sultans as late years have 
produced, ‘That empire will crumble. | 


Events so rapidly succeed each other, that, 


“even during the printing of these few sheets, 


considerable changes have taken place oa the 
continent. 

Can we see without shuddering, the 
French masters of the Adriatice—holding the 
key of Greece, and fixing themselves in a 

sition that enables them to march an army 
Py land to the Dardanelles, and wo shut up the 
passage against Russia, if the emperor Alex- 
ander refuses to enter into the views of Na+ 
poleon to their full extent? ‘They are now in 
femeres of the finest ports, inaccessible to 

ostile fieets—of inexhaustible forests of the 
bestaaks, of which a great quantity was car- 
tied to Toalon before the revolution. 

If Russia cannot extricate herself, and very 
so0n, from this situation, she must, for a 
long time, submit to the dictates of the new 
lord of the continent. 

‘The Greeks have repeatedly declared, that 
knowing all the misery which had ensued to 
every people who had admitted the French 
into their country even as friends, yet, with 
their eyes open they would receive them—they 


would invite them, if Russia and England 
did not ‘liberate them from the yoke of ‘Ture 
key, to which they were determined no 
longer to bend their neck.—This was again 
told me in December 1803, at St. 

burgh, where they had confidential agents ; 
and this is not mere assertion ; I can prove 
what I advance. 

The only resource we have left, the only 
post where we can make astand is Malta; eur 
fleets from thence may block up the French. 
in the Adriatic. Le THe ARB WITH 
us, Malta may ratse corn suflicient for its 
consumption. Ifwe are well with the Greek 
islands, we may get provisions thence, Our 
exertions must be directed to liberate Russia. 
—At Malta, we must stand Ledween her and 
France.—[Comp. Pan. Vol. L. p. 105] 

The French, by invading Egypt, could 
never have projected sending an army by the 
Red Sea to attack India. They had no naval 
force. Their object, undoubtedly, was to 
open, and secute a channel for their future. 
commerce to India. 

It is now, indeed, known, that other 
forces from France were to have been landed 
‘at Seandroon, (Alexandretta) which is but 
90 miles from Aleppo, whence to the banks 
of the Euphrates the distance is less than 50 
miles ; and that as many treops as could be 
spared from the Egyptian army, were to have 
joined them. The inhabitants of the moun- 
tains, between Scandroon and Aleppo, arc 
Curds, inveterate enemies to the Porte. From 
Aleppo to Bagdad, the march of an army is 
attended with no difficulty. ‘The country is 
full of flocks and herds, and the inhabitants 
independent of the Ottoman Porte. Fron. 
Bagdad, the route js to Ispahan ; and if the 
French be well with the Persians all difficul- 
ties are overcome. 

I have mentioned these matters because 
the French, being now become masters of 
the Adriatic, will have but a short run to 
Scandroon. Here again the value of Malta, 
as affording a station to wateh the enemy at 
the entrance of the Adriatic, appears ina new 
and a strong light. 

If the French really intend to invade India, 
they never will send the army, for that pur- 
pose, to Egypt; it must go by Aleppo, round 
the Great Desert, except they have a superior 
nayal force to carry it some part of the way by 
sea, without fear of molestation. 

Were the Turks driven out of on and. 
their force concentrated in Asia, and conse~ 
quently the rebellious provinces reduced to 
obedience, | might then possess power to 
prevent any European army marching across 
their country towards India; aad, therefore, 
those who seta high value on our Indian pos- 
sessions, Ltosce with satisfaction theexpul- 
sien of the Turks from Europe by the Russians. 
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Histoire del’ Anarchie de Pologne et du 
Démembrement de cette République, &e. 
History of the Anarchy of Poland aud of the 
Partition of that Republic, followed by 
Anecdotes op the Revolution of Russia in 
1762. By A. Rulhiére. 4 vol. in 8vo. p. 278. 

Paris, 1807. Desenne. 


Potanp, though it has been for some 
time extinet as a kingdom and a_ political 
pewet among the sovereignties of Europe, 
yet presents an object of interest to the 
politician, The memory of their ancient 
liberties is not lost among the natives, and 
though the ingenuous must acknowledge 
the vices of their former establishment, 
yet some aspiring mind and extensive 
genius may arise to whom the task of 
establishing a constitution free from those 
vices, may not appear insuperable. Bona- 
parté when at war with Russia undertook 
tq restore the independence of Poland ; 
and those who put confidence in their 
faresight do not hesitate to say, that the 
present Duchy of Warsaw contains the 
rudiments of that restoration: but, as 
the indemnities for the sacrifices to be 
made by Austria and Russia, in that event, 
are not yet conquered from Turkey, the 
entire execution of the plan is postponed, 
till convenience serves. 

But there is another view in which the 
former constitution of Poland is interest- 
ing to Britons, The evils of anarchy are 
not sufficiently known, and consequently 
not sufficiently dreaded, by the forward 
and impetuous among us. To those who 
abject to an hereditary representative of 
the nation, we recommend the following 
picture of an elective monarchy ; to those 
who complain of government by a majo- 
rity, because the minority may be ig the 
right, we recommend for consideration 
the absolute unanimity of the Polish diet : 
and those who think the powers of a re- 
presentative cannot be too extensive, 
we advise to reflect on the events which 
have attended the use of the dilerum veto 
in Poland. In short the importance at- 
tached to past events as lessons, and to 
speculations on the future as anticipations, 
imparts to the present performance a 
character which well entitles it to atten- 
tion, and indeed to distinction. 

This. is among the rare instances of 
posthumous works on which the fame of 
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their authors may safely be rested. The 
only production of M. R. published during 
his hfe, was an elegant but inconsiderable 
poem on disputes. This, with some other 
loose poetical tracts, occasionally read 
among chosen friends, had established 
his reputation as a man of wit, had pro- 
cured him a seat in the French academy 
at its late restoration, and had even indu- 
ced the French government to grant hiin 
a pension to enable him to prosecute the 
present work. By it he appears entitled 
to a rank among eloqueat writers, and 
even, perhaps, among great historians, 
a class of authors which has ever been 
scarce in French literature. 

The history of the partition of Poland 
begins, properly speaking, at the accession 
of Catherine II. to the throne of Russia. 
But, to enable the reader fully to under- 
stand the various parts of this great event, 
it was necessary to unfold the inherent 
vices of the Polish constitution ; and this 
M. R. has done in a masterly manner, in 
the beginning of his work, He observes, 
nevertheless, that the Alerum veto, or the 
right of opposing, and effectually prevent- 
ing,thedeliberationsof the diet, which each 
member individually possessed, was less 
destructive of order, than might be sup- 
posed at first sight, so long as the Poles 
retained a portion of that ferocity of man- 
ners, which is not incompatible with a 
certain degree of civilization. For then 
a thousafid swords raised over the head 
of the opponent, often reestablished una- 
nimity ; and a deputy must certainly have 
been actuated by very urgent motives to 
venturethe exercise of a prerogative which 
was attended with so much danger. But, 
when refinement of manners had rendered 
an appeal to the sword less frequent, op- 
positionsincreased, and were oftenground- 
ed on the most frivolous pretences. The 
evil was augmented, when, the form of 
government, becoming more complicated. 
by the extension of political connections, 
and by the progress of refinement, diets 
composed of deputies, or nuntios of each 
palatine province, were almost, always 
substituted te general diets, 

From that time the deputies who 
had positive orders from their constituents 
to oppose certain resolutions, 
only to those measures which intereste 
their own provinces, and they persisted 
the motesteadily in their opposiuan, as 
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death perhaps awaited them on their re- 
turn, in case of disobedience to the man- 
dates they had received. Hence arose a 
systematic plan, as in many other assem- 
blies, to divert the diet from the true 
subject of debate, by proposing questions 
vain in themselves, but well calculated 
to inflame the mind, and thereby to lose 
in senseless tumult the whole time fixed 
fora session. The king, to obtain those 
resolutions absolutely necessary for the 
business of the state, had nothing to op- 
pose to such baneful practices, but pa- 
tience aud obstinacy: often he would not 
dismiss the assembly, till hunger, want 


of sleep and entire exhaustion had subdued | 


the resistance of those unruly opponents. 
Under the’ reign of Ladislaus IV, says M. 
R. the Jast day of the diet had sawed, and 
nothing had been concluded : the king would 
not dismiss the assembly ; and on the other 
hand, an ancient law, with a view to prevent 
too Jong sittings, and to proportion their du- 
ration to that length of attention of which 
men in general are susceptible, forbade to 
treat of any affair by candle-light. The diet 
therefore remained in the dark, every one 
taking his rest, sitting in his place ; and thus 
exhibited a spectacle which the most fabulous 
romances never dared to imagine ; a senate, 
and adiet, constitutionally assembled, every 
member asleep in his place, and the whole 
presided by a king, asleep on his throne. 
This state of things naturally afforded 
the neighbouring powers numberless op- 
portunities of interfering in the affairs of 
Poland. ‘They had means always ready to 
suspend the deliberations of the diet, and 
to prevent a unanimity of measures, 
which might baffle their designs. In such 
bumerous assemblies as the diets, a nuntio 
could always be found, willing to sacrifice 
the welfare of his country to his per- 
sonal interest; and so successfully did 
Russia, Prussia and Austria, avail them- 
selves of this nefarious traffic, that during 
the whole reign of Augustus II]. which 
was thirty years, al] the resolutions propo- 
sed in the diets of Poland met with oppo- 
nents, and every one of these assemblies 
was dissolyed, without coming to any 
coaclusion. During all this time, there 
was no legal power to authorize the col- 
lection of taxes, to watch over the expen- 
diture of public money, or the mainte- 
nance ofthe army. The king and the se- 
nate, compelled to act without the sanc- 
tion of the diets, were every day stretching 
their power beyond the legitimate bounds. 
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Magistrates could with impunity commit 
every kind of vexation ; and the violence. 
of arbitrary power was exerted even in 
the midst of anarchy, qualified with the 
name of independence. 

To remedy all these evils, the Poles had 
only one resource sanctioned by the con- 
stitation, when the state was in danger, 
that of forming a general league, under 
the authority of a chicf, chosen by the no- 
bility. Unanimous consent was not ne- 
cessary in those assemblies ; every thing 
was decided by the majority of votes, and 
these confederations like the dictatorship 
of Rome, were paramount to all the 
authorities of the state, which they super- 
ceded. But, the dictatorship at Rome gave 
new strength to the government, whereas 
the Polish confederations broke suddenly 
all ties between the nobility and its chief, 
armed the several authorities against each 
other, and Poland could not be saved from 
anarchy but by rushing into civil war. 
This dreadfulalternative did not intimi- 
date the ambitious and powerful family 
of Czartorinski : they had formed the plan 
of such a confederation under the protec- 
tion of Russia, and had already gained 
over to their party a considerable number 
ofthe nobility, but theirschemes were sud~ 
denly frustrated by the undaunted firm- 
ness of Mokranouski, who made his way 
through the crowd in the place of the 
meetings, and even tore the act of 
confederation, already signed by 130 se- 
nators, and by the grand general himself. 
Mokranouski, in common with all true 
patriots, felt the vices of the constitution, 
and wished for a remedy, but he scorned 
the threats and promises of Russia, and 
dreaded its baneful interference in the af+ 
fairs of Poland ; he waited with a most he- 
roic ‘patience, for the time when all the 
factions, compelled by the same fears, 
should unite for common safety. Such 
isa faint picture of the critical state of 
Poland, at the accession of Catherine IT. 
to the throne of Russia. The part of M.R’s 
work from which we have extracted it is. 
a masterly performance, inferior to no 
composition of the kind, ' 

‘The death of king Augustus, \at length 
afforded the Poles an opportunity of reme- 
dying the abuses introduced under, his 
reign ; and of legally reforming the vicious 
part of their constitution. Such were 
the wishes, and the hopes, of a few real 
patriots. But the greater number of the 
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nobles saw nothing in the troubles of an 
interregnum but a favourable opportunity 
of advancing their private fortune, by dis- 
guising their ambitious designs under the 
appearance of zeal for the public welfare 

The foremost among those dangerous 
citizens were the Czartorinski, already 
mentioned. To the numerous enemies 
who knew, or suspected their designs, 
they opposed a powerful interest, their 
high rank, their splendid talents, and the 
protection of the Czarina, who bad pro- 
mised the throne to their nephew, Ponia- 
touski. They indulged the hope of ruling 
the weak mind of that young man, and 
of reigning under his name ; their am- 
bition was flattered with the prospect of 
reestablishing order in the state, by dimi- 
nishing the power of the nobility, and 
depriving the Poles of their most dange 
rous prerogatives , thereby increasing the 
power of the crown, and fixing it, per- 
haps, in their family. 

Never had the troubles which at all 
times preceded and attended the election 
of aking, burst forth with such inveterate 
hatred, and at no period had the factions 
possessed such powerful means. Ponia- 
touski, relying on the favour of the Cza- 
rina, solicited from her fresh troops in 
order to inforce his pretensions. Violence 
presided at the elections of deputies, or 
puntios, and when the members chosen 
in those tumultuous assemblies arrived at 
Warsaw, the scene passing in that capital, 
struck them with terror. 


All quarters of the town, all the streets, 
were filled by a multitude of armed men, to- 
tally unconnected by discipline, Turks, Tar- 
tars, Hungarians, Russians, Prussians, Poles,. 
from every province. Twoor three hundred 
different military uniforms were to be seen. 
Warsaw appeared as a neutral town in the 
midst of several contending armies : however 
it still maintained all the external appearances 
of peace. Neither the circulation of interior 
trade nor the navigation of the river was inter- 
rupted; the shops were still opened, and 

oods, as usual, were displayed to public view. 
Boats laden with corn peaceably navigated the 
Vistula, and workmen were quietly erecting 
the bridge which was to communicate with 
the electoral camp. Almost all these men 
continued to call one another brethren, ac- 
cording to the dialect of the Slavic language ; 
but they were secretly preparing their arms 
for the contest, unmindful of that ancient and 
sacred custom, which forbade them to sharp- 
ey their sabres in their civil discussions. 
ach of the Russian ministers had a train of 
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artillery in the yard of his palace. Three 
generals of that nation were in the town, 
with numerous retinues, and their soldiers, 
encamped or.cantoned in small corps in the 
neighbourhood, daily came to purchase neces 
saries without tumults.— At the same 
time, the country people were flocking to 
Warsaw, as toa place of refuge ; and bring- 
ing their moveables, flattering themselves 
that there they might be saved from the rae 


‘pacity of that soldiery. 


We are forced by our limits, to omit 
the second part of this description, which 
paints in glowing colours, the moral state 
of Warsaw, at this momentous -crisis. 
The views of the Czartorinski, and of 
Russia, were no longer doubtful. In 
vain, did the undaunted Mokranouski 
protest against the opening of the diet ; 
in vain did the bravest arid most independ- 
ent nuntios, take up arms, and leave 
Warsaw, in presence of the Russians, 
who dared not oppose their retreat. The 
remaining deputies, composed of the 
zealous friends, and of the timid adver- 
saries, of the Czartorinski, proceeded 
to an election, which the presence of 
Russian troops on the Polish territory was 
itself sufficient to annul. 

Under such ominous circumstances, 
Count Poniatouski was unanimously pro- 
claimed King ; Sept. 7th, 1764. But four 
thousand nobles only attended this mock 
election, instead of eighty thousand, usual- 
ly present on those occasions; and, 
according to the Poles themselves, the ce- 
remony of his coronation, was considered 
as a funeral pomp, in which they 
mourned over the loss of their laws, and 
constitution. 
. Previous to the election of a king, the 
Czartorinski had carried their plans of re- 
form intoexecution. By the changes they 
had introduced into the constitution, they 
had succeeded, in spite of the opposition 
of Russia, in lessening the power of the 
great. officers of state, which left the 
King but an empty shadow of authority ; 
and in rendering almost impossible the 
use of the /ilerum velo, which they had 
not been allowed to suppress entirely. 
Poland was on the point ot being indebted 
to them for a constitution less democratic, 
contrary, it is true, to the wishes of the 
majority, and established by unjust means, 
but sufficiently strong to save the country 
from the rage’ of factions, and from a 
foreign yoke. 

Far different were the views of Catha- 
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vine; hardly was Poniatouski seated on 
the throne, ere she set about overturning 
the new regulations, by all the nefarious 
intrigues of modern diplonfacy, assisted 
by the terror of her arms. She sought 
all the means of incessantly diminishing 
the strength of Poland, of creating fresh 
éecasions of trouble, and of exbausting 
ia civi] wars that remaining strength which 
might have saved the country trom her 
grasp. After eight years of unequal strug- 

le, the Poles, still animated with the 
i of independence, but disunited, and 
opposing only a blind courage, to the 
discipline of their ferocious opponents ; 
abandoned by all Europe, after the un- 
succesful interference of the Turks, saw 
part of their wasted country pass under 
the ‘dominion of Russia, Prussia, and 
Austria; dnd that unprincipled partition 
sufficiently announced, what they were 
to expect from those rapacious neighbours, 
who, accordingly, shared the remainder of 
the country among themselves, twenty 
years afterwards. 

Such is rapid view of the principal 
events which are unfolded in M. R’s 
work, with many interesting particulars. 
The unparalleled situation of Poland, the 
contrast between the manners of the 
Russians and those of the Poles, afford a 
fair scope to the talents of this able writer. 
But, he seems to have indulged with pe- 
culiar complacency, in drawing the cha- 
racters of the personages which figure in his 
work. The patriotic Poles, the misguid- 
ed Czartorinski, are represented in their 
true colours. Catharine herself, Sultan 
Mustapha, Maria Theresa, Munich, and 
several other historical characters, appear 
in a point of view far different from that 
under which they have been usually con- 
sidefed. Asaspecimen we shall give M. 
R’s opinion of Peter 1. whom he mentions 
only. occasionally. 

Most nations are perpetually in contradic. 
tion with themselves, because their manners 
have Leen altered by foreign influence, and, 
to the beholder, they present only an uncon- 
nected picture , but the actual jarving extremes 
in the mannets of ‘the Russian people, exceed 
the most extravagant conception. Primitive 
poverty and Asiatie luxury, Jewish supersti- 
tions and the most anbridier licentiousness, 
a stupid ignorance and the mania of fine 
arts, tnsociability in a court ef gallantry, ihe 
pride of a conquering nation and the duplicity 
of slaves; acad:mies among an unlearned 


people; orders of chivalry in a country 
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where even the word honour is unknown ; 
triumphal arehes, trophies, inonuments in 
wood; a cousciousness of their inferiority, 
and the persuasion that they rival in every 
respect the glory of the most celebrated na- 
tions: such is, after half a century, the 
result of those astonishing works of Peter [, 
because, he never thought of giving laws to 
his people, because he left them all their 
vices, and hastened to call in the arts, before 
he had reformed manners. I behold the 
seattered materials of a magnificent wuilding, 
injured and blackened by time, before they 
have been used according to their intention, be- 
cause an improvident architect prepared 
on an unsuitable scale, and, in ‘consequence 
of this error, the work, though scarcely raised 
above its foundations, exhibits already a con- 
fused scene of ruins.......... 

What remained after that celebrated reign, 
was not a civilized empire, as the panegy- 
rists of Peter incessantly repeat, but a Teroci- 
ous people armed with all the arts of war. 

We conclude by observing, that M. R. 
has been by far too lavish of these shelches 
of character, the usual resource of medi- 
ocrity. No personage appears on the scene, 
though for a short time, without M. R's 
attempting, which he ought to have dis- 
dained, to draw his portrait, and these are 
so multiplied, that they often interrupt 
the narration very disadvanjageously. 

M. R. is liable to censure on another ac« 
count (to which ‘Tacitus also is liable,— 
it is noble to err in such company). He 
attempts too much to dive into the deep- 
est recesses of the heart; and to discover 
there the latent motives of action, of 
which the individual himself was frequent- 
ly unconscious. In this he often shews 
much ingenuity, but he sometimes wan- 
ders in idle conjectures, or in subtle 
metaphysics, Even an inattentive read- 
er may lose, in the mode, the thread of 
events. M. R. gives also toomuch weight 
to the reports of ambassadors, who most- 
ly see nothing in affairs but the part they 
have acted, quorum pars magna fui, aud 
whose testimonies should be received 
with caution, 

Notwithstanding these blemishes, which 
we should have passed unnoticed in an 
ordinary writer, M. R.’s work appears to 
us highly commendable, and places him 
among the most able historians. 

We should add, that death overtook M. 
R. in the execution of this work. The 
two last bouks have been composed by the 
editor, after the author's manuscript notes ; 
this task required a more skilful hand. 
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The Peacock ‘ At Home: a Sequél to 
the Butterfly’s Ball. Written by a Lady, 
and illustrated with elegant Engravings. 
pp. 16. Price is. Harris, London, 1807. 


Tarts entertaining little work was 
caused by the success of Mr. Roscoe's 
Butterfly’s Ball,” and the ‘* Grass- 
hopper’s Feast.”’ It is said to be the pro- 
duction of Mrs. Dorset, sister to the late 
Mrs. Charlotte Smith. The following is 
the exordium, by which our readers will 
perceive the style of the authoress, and 
the consequent flutter of the winged 
tribe. 4 
The Butterfly’s Ball, and the Grasshopper’s 
Feasts, 

Excited the spleen of the Birds and the Beasts ; 

For their mirth and good cheer—of the Bee was 
the theme, 

And the Gnat blew his horn, as he danc’d ia the 
beam. 

*Twas humm'd by the Beetle, *twas buzz'd by 
the Fly, 

And sung by the myriads that sport ‘neath the 
sky. 

The listen'd with sullen displeasure, | 

But the Tenants of Air were enrag’d beyond mea-- 
sure. 

The Psacocx display’d his bright plumes to the 
Sun, 

And, addressing his Mates, thus indignant begun; 

Shall we, like domestic, inelegant Fowls, 

** As unpolish’d as Geese, and as stupid af Owls, 

“* Sit tamely at home, hum drum, with our 

Spouses, 

While Crickets, and Butterflies, open their 
houses ? 
Shall such mean little Insects pretend to the 


fashion ? 


Cousin Turkey-cock, well may you be in a 
! 


“© If I suffer such insolent airs to prevail, 

‘* May Jano pluck out all the eyes in my fail ; 

“ Soa Fete I will give, and my taste I'll dis- 
play, 

* And send out my cards for Saint Valentine's 
Day.” 

—This determin’ 
out, 


To invite all the Birds to Sir Argus’s Rout. 
After describing, in elegant verse, 
The ruffling of feathers, the pluming of coats, &c. 


;e are pleasantly entertained with the 
singing, dancing, and card parties of the 
visitors, not forgetting the history of the 


six fleet Carrier-Pigeons went 
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Where they Billed all their crops with the daintics 
before ’em, 

Aad the tables were clear'd with the utmost de- 
corum. 

When they gaily had caroli’d till peep of the 

dawn, 

The Lark gently hinted, ’twas time to be gone ; 

And his clarion, so shrill, gave the company 
warning, 

That Chanticleer scented the gales of the morning. 

So they chirp’d in fall chorus, a friendly adieu ; 

And, with hearts quite as light as the plumage 
that grew 

On their merry-thonght bosoms, away they all 
flew.... 


Then long live the Pracocs, in splendour un- 
match’d, 

Whose Ball shalt be talk’d of, by birds yet un- 
hateh’d : 

His praise let the Trumpeter* loudly proclaim, 

And the Goose lend her quill to transmit it to 
Fame. 


LD LL LL LL LL LOL 


Mirth and Metre: consisting of Poems, ’ 
serious, humourous, and satirical; Songs, 
Sonnets, Ballads, and Bagatelles. By C. 
Dibdin, Jun. of Sadler's Wells. pp; 960. 
Price 5s. Vernor and Co. Pouliry, 1807. 


Mirtu and Metre! well, we are 
friends with each, separately, why should 
we not welcome them in company! 
Mirth has many agreeablenesses which 
Wisdom itself does not despise ; and Metre 
is an old acquaintance, formed in the days 
of our youth, and has cheerfully beguiled 
our idle hours. We incline, therefore, to 
treat Mr. Dibdin favourably, since we ac- 
knowledge a predilection for those wha 
introduce him. He considers his work 
but as ‘‘ a Volume of Trifles ;” he does- 
not suppose it to be exempt from errors, 
and his intention extends little further 
than to “ raise the smile of the Gay, 
without exciting the frown of the Grave.” 


| The work is light enough; the songs 


have a better effect in singing and acting 
than in reading; but those who love 
laughter, will not stay to examine too cri- 
tically what has made them laugh ; nei- 
ther shall we, The gloomy months of 
winter, in our climate, require some- 
thing cheerful by way ‘of antidote, and 
what better can they have than Mirth and 
Metre ? 


* The Agarai, or Trumpeter, a native of Ame 
rica, remarkable for a singular noise, resembli 
the instrument frota which it takes its name, 
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Asa specimen of Mr. Dibdin’s Metre, 


we shall select the first two poems in his 
volume; as a specimen of his Mirth we 
select his Tax upon Income ; and, as a 
specimen of his Loyalty, we add the last 
of his songs; and then, surely he will not 
complain of meeting in our Review with 
‘any severity. 
MODESTY. 


There is, the Botanists all say, 

A plant that, cautious, shrinks away, 
And shuns the hand’s least touch 5 

Fearing the smallest sullying stain 

That from the contact might remain : 
Sweet Modesty is such. 


Contamination thus her dread, 

The maiden, blushing, lifts her head, 
And, timorous, smiles to day 5 

Tenacious of her spotless fame, 

Bencath th’ oppressive eye of shame 
She droops with sad dismay. 


The diamond, though of ample worth, 
When first ’tis drawn from mother Earth 
Presents no charm for sight ; 
- But when it leaves the Artist’s hands, 
‘What admiration it commands, 
Array’d in all its light! 


As to the diamond is its glow 
Doth Modesty in women show, 

. An equal proof of worth ; 
Beauty itself must cease to be 
Without the charm of Modesty, 

*Tis that which gives it birth. 


_ ‘Though drooping lies the fallen rose, 
A soft, mild, tint its leaves disclose, 
And delicately charm ; 
Thus ever-blooming Modesty 
The loss of beauty will supply, 
And with attraction arm. 


O, cherish, then, with timorous care, 
‘Your greatest ornament, ye fair! 

And prize it while ye ’ve breath ; 
By that preserv’d through age’s space 
Beauty shall smile on every face, 

And yield alone to death ! 


INFANCY. 


Sonnet. 


© Infancy! thou envy of the crowd! 

For thou feel’st not the tauntings of the proud ; 
Exempted art from all the hopes and fears 
‘Whence lean Svlicitude but smiles in tears. 


Mirth and Metre. 


Secure from all Temptation’s magic snares, 
Rapt in unconsciousness, thou can’st not sin ; 
While all around thee, groaning with their cares, 
Despairing droop, thou smil’st at peace within ; 


Yet I but pity thy imbecile reign ; 
Unconscious life is but a dream of death : 
Beshrew the dastard who can covet breath, 

To wear his spirit in a passive chain! 

Sprung from a God, with energy be mine 

Of bounteous zeal to prove my source divine! 

TAX UPON INCOME. 


Ye quidnuncs so queer, who thro’ politics trudge 
it, 


| And mumble each crust of the minister’s budget ; 


Of all the various ways he discovered to link ’em, 

Don’t you think he did the job in the Tax upon 
Income ? 

How the great folks must come down with the 
clinkum, 

*€ When the gem’man he goes round for the Tax 
upon Income.” 


*Twould be droll if this tax tythe-in-kind should 

be collected, 

‘Then from lawyers, you know, justice couldn’t be 
expected ! 

The proctors their payment in testaments they'd 
make it, 

The doctors pay in physic—but who the deuce 
would take it? 

I'll tell you who we'd give it to, ’twould save us 
all our clinkum, 

The gem’man, who, &c, 


Should the gem’man ask the barber's tythe he'd 

lather him, may hap, Sir ; 

The cobler too, for tythe-in-kind, would give his 
worship strap, Sir; 

The baker'd give him short weight whene’er he 
chose to call, Sir, 

Except the baker was churchwarden, then he'd 
give him none at all, Sir, 

For we know no more what churchwardens do 
with the clinkum, 

Then the gem’man, who, &c. 


Our cits are worth so many pluml's, our nobles 

too including, 

Their contributions sure would make a national 
plumb-pudding ; 

Of which our foes to get a slice would try, ne’er 
doubt the question, 

But they find our British dumplings too hard for 
their digestion ; 

‘And but for these, cook’d by our tars, we'd have 
but little clinkum, 

Fos the gem’man, &c, 
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May the incomes of the ricia ne'er be taxed by 

venality ; 

But the incomes of the poor enlarg’d by their 
liberality ; 

When the income of war shall our taxes increase, 
Sir, 

May the score be wip’d off by the income of 
peace, Sir ; 

And till thea may our tars make our foes find the 
clinkum, 

For the gem’man, &c. 


THE BRITON’S ALPHABET. 


A stands for Albion, the Queen of the Main ; 
B for the Britons she boasts in her train 5 

C the Corsican emp’ror, invasion who drums 5 
J for the drubbing he’ll get when he comes. 


E stands for the Ensign of Britain unfurl’d ; 

¥ for her Fleets which defy all the world ; 

G both for Gauls and their Gun-boats will tell ; 
H for the Heroes who'll pepper ’em well. 


I stands for Invasion, which won’r stand at all, 

K stands for our King, who stands up for us all ; 

1. for Liberty stands, and our King will defend it 

From M—that’s the Murd’rer of Jaffa, who'd end 
it. 

N was Nelson, whose name Britons hallow with 
pride, 

O is Ocean, on which for his country he died ; 

P our Press at whose freedom friend Bony looks 
grim ; 

But attacking it, Q’s a Quielus for him. 


R means our Roast Beef, which no Frenchman 
shall touch ; 

S is Sir Sidney, who'll shew ’em as mych; 

As our Tars and their Triumphs 'T nobly appears, 

While V stands as glorious for brave Volunteers. 


As our Wooden Walls W may claim some ro 
nown, 

Which our foes, coinvade us, must climb, or knock 
down 3 

Then X, Y, and Z, mean my song’s at an end, 


As all Frenchmen will be who to land here pre- | 


tend. 


. . . . . . 


ON A GOLD FISH. 


Its thoughtless moments quickly told. 
Here lies a Fish whose scales were gold ; 
But the rich prize could nor from desth 


One moment stay its fleesing-breath ! 
y 


Reader, on Gold then ne'er depend, 
At best a weak and fuithles 
But scek that treasure which can save 
Beyond the all -devourin 


Vou. 


friend! 


grave ! 


Pan, Feb. 1808 } 
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A Grammar of the French Language ; or 
a New Meihod of learning to speak and 
write French, &e. Luteuded for the Use of 
Schools, and Scholars of either Sex. By 
L’Abbé Grandmotie:, Professor of the 
French Language and Belles Lettres in 
Caroline College, Brunswick. 8yvo. pp. 
255. pr. 78. London, Didierand Tebbett, 
1808. 


AworTser grammar! exclaims the 
author in his preface : such is the general 
outcry, whenever something new of this 
kind appears. Booksellers delight in no 
wares but their own: Authors, or rather 
their friends, pretend that the subject 
has been already unfolded, simplified and 
‘exhausted; that every thing has been 
said, and that too in the best and most 
proper manner ; as to Teachers, they are 
daily more and more puzzled how to make 
a choice ; and as to Parents, they see ne- 
thing in a new publication of this kiad 
but an additional expense ; and poor Chil- 
dren, lost in wonder, sigh for that method 
which is to exempt them entirely from the 
trcuble of study. 

This, we think, is anticipating, pretty. 
nearly, all the secret motives of those in- 
terested criticisms to which new publi- 
cations are too often liable; as we are, 
however, utterly strangers to such privite 
considerations, we shall candicly. state 
that of all the numerous publications in- 
tended to facilitate to the youth of this 
couutry the study of the French language, 
this in our opinion seems to be the best 
calculated to attain that end, and in 
the most direct and most easy miaayer, 
To this we might add, that we have wit- 
nessed the success of this method ca pupils 
of moderate capacity, and that the real 
progress they made,in a short time, wis 
| greatly superior to anv thiug of the kind 
we had witnessed before. While critics 
thus pass sentence ou the merits or de- 
merits of publications, readers usuaily exe 
pect to know the motives in’ which such 
| judgments originate ; but te explain these 
would lead ‘us at large into examinations 
{ and statements of the author's plan. We 
have however serious objections. to gram- 
matical discussions, 
they may be useful, as we readily acs 
knowledge they are honourable, yet t cy 
seldom offer much interest ; and we icicg 
such as are ingtiialive On tLe sui jecl, to 
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the Abbé’s able Preface, in which he 
gives, en passant, salutary and needful 
advice to parents on the choice of French 
teachers.—We have formerly spoken our 
sentiments on the same subject, (Comp. 
Panorama, Vol. I. p. 743] and we see 


no reason to recall the cautions addressed 


to the public, as we are well persuaded 
that this country, especially the metropolis, 
swarms with spjes to, or adherents of, our 
inveterate enemy ; who, though foreigners, 
have much too general admission among 
our unsuspecting countrymen. 


LLL LL LL LLL 


Characteristic Anecdotes of Men of Learn- 
ing and Genius, Natives of Great Britain 
and Ireland, during the three last Centu- 
ries, indicative of their Manners, Opini- 
ons, Habits, and Peculiarities ; interspersed 
with Reflections, and Historical and Liie- 
rary Illustrations. By John Watkins, 
L.L. D. &vo. pp. 552. bds. 10s. 6d. Cun- 
dee. 1808. 

In Jooking over this volume, we 
were much gratified by the renewal of an 
acquaintance with many of our old favour- 
ites. We have not found them with 
« new faces ;" but they stand before us, 
divested of much of that frippery, and 
masquerade dress, in which they have 
been too frequently presented to us. 
To speak plainly, Dr. Watkins, in sketch- 
ing the respective characters of Addison, 
Coke, Butler, Bacon, Congreve, Dryden, 
More, Prior, Selden, Shakespeare, Mil- 
ton, and many others, has happily suc- 
ceeded in presenting us with ‘* a correct 
picture of the mind and the manner, the 
dispositions and the habits of the man ;” 
and, should his performance. meet with 
the success which it deserves, we shall be 
happy to witness an ‘addition to his bio- 
graphical labours. 


LLL LLL LL LOL 


Nouveau Dictionnaire, &c. a new Dic- 
tionary of Simple and Compound Drugs, 
by Lemery. Corrected and enlarged by 
Morelot; 2 vol. with 20 plates, Paris, 1807. 


Tuis work contains the French, La- 
tin, officinal, common, and systematic 
names of plants; their classification ac- 
cording to the system of Linnzus, the or- 
ders of -Tournefort and Jussieu, with men- 
tion of such parts of them.as are useful in 


The Stranger's Guide through London. 
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medicine and pharmacy ; their various 
powers, doses, &c. with a history of 
animals and minerals according to their 
characters given by Cuvier, Lamark, 
Broguiaréand Hauy, 


The Stranger’s Guide through London; 
or a View of the British Metropolis in 
1808: equally useful in the Counting- 
House, and on the Road ; presenting an 
Historical and Descriptive Sketch of the 
Capital of the British Empire; its Civil 
and Military Government; Administration 
of Justice ; Commerce and Population ; 
Public Buildings Curiosities and Anuqui- 
ties ; Exhibitions and Amusements ; Lite- 
rary, Philosophical, and Charitable Insti- 
tutions ; and every Object deserving of ge- 
neral Notice; Systematically arranged. 
With fail and accurate Lists of Public Of- 
fices, London Bankers, Inns, Taverns, 
Coffce-Houses, Stage-Coaches, Wharfs, 
Hackney-Coach, Watermens’, and Por- 
ters’ Fares, Tax Tables, &c. &e. To 
which is added, a New Commercial Di- 
rectory, Or, Register of the most respect- 
able Names connected with the various 
Branches of the Arts, Manufactures, and 
Trades, carried on in London. By William 
Carey. 3s. Gd. bds. pp. 400. Cundee. 1808, 


Copious as is the title-page to this 
little volume, it by no means exceeds its 
contents, which are numerous, and great- 
ly diversified. The work commences 
with a brief historical’sketch, and descrip- 
tion of the present state, of London. 
From his incidental observations, the com- 
piler appears to be a man of considerable 
information. He has executed his task 
with care ; and, as far as we can judge, 
with fidelity. ‘The volume is neatly exe- 
cuted, and contains several useful tables, 
not to be found elsewhere. A small plaa 
of the metropolis is prefixed. 

Weare glad to find sentiments formerly 
expressed by us, supported by the remarks 
of this sensible writer. They might be dis- 
regarded from a puritan, perhaps from 
the pulpit, but, when writers on general 
subjects, introduce them, the most in- 
credulous must believe that the evil they 
complain of is notorious. 

“We cannot dismiss the subject of 
our established theatres, without adverting 
to the scandalous breaches of decorum 
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which prevail in the audience departments. 
The frequenters of either Drury Lane, 
Covent Garden, or the Haymarket theatre, 
must be aware that we allude to the ad- 
mission of prostitutes, to every part of 
these houses, excepting what are denomi- 
nated the dress boxes. hat these unfor- 
tunate women have a right to be admitt- 
ed, on the payment of their money, will 
perhaps, be concluded by some; but, 
on the other hand, the respectable part of 
the company havea right, not to be in- 
sulted by the language and gestures of 
the stews. It is notorious that numbers 
of husbands, and fathers of families, will 
not suffer their wives or daughters to visit 
the theatres, solely from consciousness, 
that, were they to enter their contaminat- 
cd walls, their eyes and ears must be ex- 
posed to the most shocking obscenity. We 
beg leave to ask the managers of the Lon- 
don theatres, whether all the unfortunate 
women alluded to actually pay for their 
admission, and whether many of them are 
not regularly franked in for the purpose 
of attaching the dissipated men of fashion, 
and clerks and shop-men who endeavour 
to pass for gentlemen, to the nightly or- 
gies of the play-house ? If this be really 
so, we would seriously recommend it to 
the managers, to reform the infamous 
abuse ; and as‘ the acquisition of money 
must be their primary object, we doubt 
not that they would be gainers by the re- 
form; for though there would be less 
half price company in the theatres, the 
houses would be better and more respect 
ably filled, by those who would pay w/ole 
price for their evening's entertainment. 

“* Wethink that the agents of the So- 
ciety for the Suppression of Vice, having 
the promotion of virtue rea//y in view, 
might be most advantageously employed 
at the theatres, and other £ aes: of pub- 
lic amusement.” 


An Authentic Narrative of the Proceedings 


of the expedition under the Command of, | 


Brig. Gen. Craufurd, until its arrival at 
Monte Video ; with an Account of the 
Operations against Buenos Ayres under the 
Command of Lieut. Gen. Whitclocke. 
By an Officer of the Expedition. 8vo. pp. 
224, Price 10s. 6d. With three Maps. 
London, for the Author. 1808. 


As the question arising from the un- 


Geographer, 
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fortunate termination of our expedition 
to South America, is beforea proper court 
of enquiry, we should not deem it our 
duty to enter at any length into the events 
of that transaction, nor into the motives 
which might influence the conduct of the 
commander, even if a complete history of 
events were before us. We must take 
the word of the present writer for his 
character as an officer in the British army : 
without that assurance, some might not 
have discovered it. He is no partiaan of 
Gen. W. neither does he appear to have 
had such distinct views of the whole of 
the operations, as to quality him for bear- 
ing evidence of any great weight on the 
subject. The best part of his book is the 
voyage to the Cape, and his description 
of the southern regions : yet this contains 
little that we did not know before. The 
account of Bnenos Ayres is not very satis~ 
factory: but by thehelp of the plates a tole- 
rable notion may be formed of the princi- 
pal occurrences, by those who have not had _ 
access to superior information. His cha- — 
racter of Gen. Liniers is very advantage- 
ous to that active aud intelligent officer. 


The Modern Geographer, being a general 
and complete Description of Europe, Asia, 
Africa and America, with the Oceans, 
Seas and Islands, in every Part of the 
World, &c. With Notes Historical, Cri- 
tical and Lxplanatory. By F. W. Blag- 
don, Esq. Vol. I. containing North and 
South America. pp. 621. Price 13s. 
Whellier, London 1807. 


We find no difficulty in believing 
that political circumstances induced the 
author of this compendium to depart from 
the customary order of geographical 
works, and to devote his first volume to — 
America, Whether, if the antient world 
be displeased with this the first at- 
tempt of the kind, to place a younger 
rival before her, Mr B. will be able to 
make a satisfactory apology to the elderly 
lady, we have our doubts; and we leave 
him to clear himself as well: as he can. 
We must do him the justice to say, that 
he has taken advantage of the Jatest in- 
telligence from the Contineat on which 
he treats; and we have seen no reason 
to impeach his correctness, in any article 
that we have perused. Considered as a, 
volume of geography of which America is. 
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the subject, itis move copious and satis- 
factory that this division of geogiaphical 
works usually is. 
the people aadtheir manners, by Gescrip- 
tion, with greater attention than many 
others; end the bock is the better 
for it, as a reading beok. We cannot 
EXpTess any great satisfaction 
withthe plates, to say pothing of tae maps, 
Je which is always useful; we 
observe that the figures ave selected from 
late voyages to the Pacific Ocean, and 
have but litte, if any, reference to Ame- 
rica; vet competent authorities are not 
wanting on the subject of the Indian 
tribes of America; as Mr. West, or Mr. 
Copley canevince, Others might have been 
foand in Clavigero’s Mexico ; or even in 
the Peru, published by Phillips, to which 
Mr. B. has had recourse. 

Our limits do not allyw us to do any 
thing like justice to the contents of this 
volume by extracts; we therefore shall 
not attempt transcription. A volume of 
this work is pablished every four months : 
so that the whole will be completed in 
te course of the present year. The or- 
der intended, is Vol. I. America : Vol. IL. 
Asia: Vol. Africa; Vols. TY. and 
V: Europe. 


The Literary Annual Register, or Records 
of Literature, 
Charlés Taylor, Jun. Editor. 
1867. 
Taylor, 

Toexhibit a general view of the progress 
of literature, ef science, and of the arts, is 
the object of the present undertaking; foi 
this purpose it includes a comprehensive sur 
vey of the state of letters, under the following 
secuians 

1. Correct information relative to all works 
ansounced, at home or abroad, arranged un- 
der their respective sciences, stating their au- 
thors, subjects, sizes, prices, and other re- 
qvisite details. 

If. Accounts of all new works as soon as 
publisued, in porveet abstracts and illustrative 
extracts, with such other information rela- 
tive to them as may enable the reader to form 
his own jn partial opinion, This follows the 
same arringement as the preceding depart- 
ment. So that the professor of every science 
may immecliately receive all necessary infor- 
sation relative to his own particular line of 
siy ly, 


Domestic aud Foreign. 
Vol, I. for 
pp. C90, price 14s half bouud. 


The Literary Annual Register. 
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Such is the plan of the work: the exe- 
j;cution of it is very creditable to the ta- 
jJents and industry of the editor. Jt con- 
tains by far the most complete view of 
Joreigh as well as of domestic literature, 
which has come under our notice. The 
readef is not to expect professed criticisms, 
or opinions giver by the editor in the na- 
ture of a review : tables ef contents, with 
abstracts or extracts from the principal 
works recorded, are allowed to speak for 
themselves, and exemplify the subject 
treated on, with the general plan adopted 
by the author, his style, and manner. 
The number of works so abstracted is 
nearly GCO; of which about one fourth 
part is foreign. ‘Lhe whole comprizes 
about 1000 works; with information of 
their authors, number of volumes, sizes, 
and prices, classed under their respective 
sciences, 

We are certainly under great obliga- 
tions to the first projector of bibliographi- 
cal catalogues, a species of publication 
which has met with much favour from 
the learned, and which the present times 
have patronized with great satisfaction. 
‘Lue volume before us may be partly re- 
ferred to that class of Jiterature, though 
superior in its pature and management. 
We recommend this undertaking to the 
attention of the numerous reading so- 
cieties which are established among us, as 
well as to individual readers, it being well 
calculated to guide their selection. It 
will also be found extremely useful asa 
companion to the collecter ot learned 
works, and asa reference book for the 
library. itis continued in monthly num- 
bers, as well as in annual volumes. 


Address to the Nobility and Gentry of the 
Church of Tveland, respecting Tythes ; 
with a Candid Inquiry into the practicabi- 
lity of substituting any other Mode of Sub- 
sistence and Maintenance for the Clergy. 
By Theophilus. "Third Edition.  8vo. pp. 
120. Price 2s. Gd. Hatchard, London. 1803. 


Txis work was first published in 1786, 
and its contents are pecu/iar/y applicable 
to that period; though we deny not, that 
the subject on which it treats, with many 
remarks that it contains, are at all times 
of importance. It supporfs the institre 
tion of Tythes. The writer's abilities 
are respeciabie, 
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LITERARY PROSPECTIVE. | 


Mr. Harding has in the press, aud it will | 
appear in the course of February, a new | 
edition, on the Cultivation and Preparation 
of Hemp; as also, of an article, produced 
in various parts of India, called Sunn, which, 
with proper encouragement, may be intro- 
duced as a subsiitute for many uses to which 
Hemp is at present exclusively applied. Com- 
from varions authorities, by Robert | 
Wissett, itsq. F. A. S. Clerk to the | 
Committee of Warehouses of the East India 
Company. Compare Panorama, Vol. IIL. p. | 
gus. 

The Rev. Richard Cecil, Minister of St. 
Joba's Chapel, Hediord Row, is preparing a 
Memoir of the late eminent Rev. John New- 
ton, Rector of St. Mary Woolnoth, who died 
on the 2ist of December last, aged 82 years. 

Mr. Cox will! shortly put to press a new 
and improved edition, im octavo, of his Life 
of Lord Walpole. 

The first folio edition of Shakespeare, pub- 


lished in 1623, is considered by the commen- 
tators of this great author as by far the most | 
authentic and valuable ; but it has long been | 
so scarce and high-priced, (a copy being worth | 
thirty or forty pounds,) that but very few per- | 
sons can have access to it. The author of 
the Diversions of Purley, and many other | 
gentlemen of literary eminence, have sug- 
gested the utility of its being reprinted ; and 
iD consequence, a copy of this edition lias 
been a considerable time preparing, and is 
nearly ready for publication. The greatest 
care has been taken to insure its fidelity : di- 
ring ie time it has been in hand, the printer | 
and editor have had the use of three copics of 
the original, with the advice and assisiauce | 
of gentlemen deeply versed in the writings of | 
Shakespeare. It is printed in the common | 
type of the present day, but in arrangement, 
spelling, and punctuation, is literally and 
scrupnlously, page for page, throughout the | 
volume, an exact copy of the edition of 1623, 
with all its peculiarities, nota word being | 
added, altered, or omitted. | 
The Rev. Thomas Rees has nearly ready | 
for publication, a Familiar Introduction to | 
the Arts and Sciences. © It will form one vo- | 
lume, and will comprise the fundamental — 
ptinciples of scientific knowledge, simplified, | 
and stapled to the capacities of children and, 
young persons; illustrated by a considerable 
number of appropriate engravings. Questions | 
and will be appended to | 
each department of consequence. | 
Mr. Bigland, the author of Letters on His- | 
tory, and other works, is about to publish a 
History of the World, to be comprised in four 
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closely printe] octavo volumes. It will in- 

clude also a geographical description of the 

different countries of the globe, and an ac- 

count of whatever ts most interesting in rela- 

to their natural productions, inhabitants, 


The Medical and Chirurgical Society will 


| shortly publish a small selection of the most 


jateresting Papers on Subjects relating to 
Medicine and Surgery, which have been read 


| at the meetings of the society during the last 


lwo years. 

The second volume of the New London 
Medical Dictionary, completing that work, 
illustrated by a great nuinaber of plates, will 
be published in Mareh next. 


Mr. Hillof Hinckley, is preparing a work 
on those Diseases of the Bones which produce 
Distortions of the Spine and Limbs, in which 
the medical, surgical, and mechanical modes 
of treatment will be considered, and the lat- 
ter mode illustrated by plates. 

Nearly ready for the press, in one volume 
octavo, An Inquiry into the Changes of the 
Human Body at the Difierent Ages ; contain- 
ing a concise History of the Natural and 
Morbid State of the Organs, and the Causes 
of the General Mortality in each Period,of 
Life: to which are prefixed General Obser- 
vations on the Changes of Organization in 
the Anima! and Vegetable Kingdoms, written 
in a stile intelligible to general readers, by 
Thomas Jameson, M. D. Member of the 
Colleges of Physicians of London and Edin- 
burgh, &e. &c. &c. 

A new work has just been put to press, 
entitled the Medical Mentor, or Reflections 


|on the History, Importance, Objects, and 


Lifficulties of the Healing Art; consisting of 


' aseries of letters from an old physician to his 
!son, during his collegiate and other studies, 


pieparatory to his engagemen's in the active 
duties of the profession It is to comprise a 
History of Physic: a View of the Present 
State of Medicine and Medieal Practitioners ; 
an Account of the Qualifications necessary 


, for the Profession ; with a General View of 


the Education and Preparatory Studies best 
adapted to Qualify the Pupil for the Dis- 
charge of its. Duties; together with a Variety 
of Miscellaneous, Remarks on Subjects con- 
nected with the Practice of Physic aad Me- 
dical Science iu general. 
The first part of the third volume of Mr. 
ohn Bell's Surgery, Consultations 
and Operations, is now ready for publication. 
Mv. Bell has been long occupied in prepar- 
ng two works, of which the following is a 
light account. 
I. the Elements of Surgery, deduced from 


| ‘Anatomy, in short aphoristical rules, for 
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the conduct of the Surgeon in every ordinary 
accident of ptactice, as well as in every greater 
operation. On one plate will be represented 
the various forms of the disease ; on the op- 
posite plate, plans of the parts or dissections, 
and the instraments with which the opera- 
tion is performed, and in the accompanying 
text, short rules for distinguishing the nature 
of the disease, and for its general treatment. 


II. A Collection of the most interesting 
and useful Cases, adapted to illustrate the 
Aphorisms of Surgery, and the Practice of 
Medicine, ini all organic diseases, selected 
from the works of learned societies of London, 
Edinburgh, Manchester, Dublin, &c. and 
fiom the greatest masters of the profession in 
England ; as Hunter, Monro, Bailie, Aber- 
nethy, &c. ‘The whole will make five octavo 
volumes. These volumes will be accompa- 
nied by short prefaces, introductory of each 
subject, and marginal notes, explaining each 
individual case, commenting upon the nature 
and tendency of the disease, and pointing out 
the ingenuity, the mistakes, the success, or 
the disappointments of the original author. 


A new edition of Mr. Bell's popular work 
on the Cow-pox will shorily be published. 


‘Dr. Carpenter, of Exeter, is preparing for 
“areecong an Account of the Structure and 

‘unciion of the Eye, principally intended to 
illustfate the arguments contained in the first 
and second chapters of Paley’s Natural The- 
ology. It will be printed to correspond in 
‘size and type with that work, so as to bind 
up with it, if wished by the purchasers. 

A new edition of Miss Edgeworth’s Irish 
‘Bulls, altered, and very much improved, will 
be ready in a few days. 

Dr. Shaw will publish his Lectares on Na- 
tural History, delivered last year at the Royal 
Institution ; and they are now in the press. 
They will be illgstrated with plates. 


The Village Gentleman and the Attorney 
at Law, a Narrative founded on Facts, wiit- 
ten by a Lady, will soon appear. 


The Rev. Robert Bland has nearly ready 


for publication, Edwy and Elgiva, and Sir 1 


Everard, two tales. 

Mr. Octavius Gilchrist is printing a few 
copies, for gratuitous distribution, of the an- 
cient metrical romance of the ** Sowdon of 
Babylone,” from the original mar.useript, 
-which came into his possession at_ the disper- 
sion of George Sieevens’s collection. 

Dr. Jamieson’s Etymological Dictionary 
of the Scottish Languoge, in two quarto vo- 
lumes, will appear in a few weeks. 

Mr. Walter Scott’s edition of the entire 
Works of Dryden, will very soon appear; 
and also his poem of ** Marnuon.” 
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John Weyland, Jun. Esq. author of a 


Short Enqmry into the Poor Laws, will 
shortly publish a Letter to a Country Gentle- 
man on the Education of the Lower Orders 
of Society. 

The Rev. J. W. Cunningham has in the 
‘press an Essay on the Duty, Means, and 
Consequences of introducing the Christian 
Relig on into Asia. 


The third and fourth volumes of Sermons, 
by the late Rev. George Walker, President 
of the Manchester Society, with a new edi- 
tion of the first and second volumes, will 
appear shortly. His two volumes, of Essays, 
Philosophical, Literary, and Moral, are also 
in a state of forwardness ; to which will be 
prefixed, Memoirs of his Life. 


A volume of Sermons, by the late Arch- 
deacon Paley, will shortly be published. 


Mr. Bingley has nearly ready for publica- 
tion, in two s:nall volumes, the Economy of 
a Christian Life ; consisting of maxims and 
rules of religious and moral conduct, taken 
from the Sacred Writings. 


The Rev. Josiah Pratt, editor of the Works 
of Bishop Hall, just completed in ten octavo 
volumes, will shortly publish, in three octavo 
volumes, the Works of Bishop Hopkins, 
with a Life of the author, and a copious In- 
dex. 


‘The Rev. W. Davy, of Lustleigh, has 
now completed his System of Divinity, the 
first volume of which, printed by himself, 
appeared about twelve years ago. ‘The work 
extends to twenty-six volumes, and he pro- 
poses to publish the whole in a aniform man- 
ner, if a sufficient number of {friends shall 
be found to authorise so extensive an under- 
taking. 
“Mr. Malcolm is employed in etching fift 
plates from drawings made by himself, whic 
are to be accompanied by explanatory aud his- 
torical pages. ‘The idea of this work has vc- 
curred to him from observing that most topo- 
graphical publications have originated almost 
caine from the same set of antique build- 
ings. Mr. M. intends to seek such new and 
interesting subjects, as sliajl not only give 
the architectural, but the natural charaeter- 
istics of the place; sclected with such a por- 
tiun of circumjacent landscape, as will be use- 
ful ina geographical point of view. 


Preparing for publication, a new Modern 
Atlas, by John Pinkerton : containing 60 
maps or thereabouts, engraved in the size 
atias, so-as to correspond with the celebrated 
work of D'Anville. The whole expence is 
calculated at 15 guineas each copy. It will 
be published in numbers, each containing 
two maps. Mr. P. professes his intention of 
great accuracy in the execution of this, work. 


| 
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CORRESPONDENCE WITH THE REVIEW DE- 
PARTMENT OF THE LITERARY PANORAMA. 


In our review of Mr. Chatmers’s Caledonia 
we hinted that not a!l of its contents could 
be admitted as unquestionable ; and that they 
would not be entitled to our entire confidence 
till after they had stood the test of examina- 
tion. We did not doubt but that some of his 
countrymen would engage iu that duty ; ang 
having been favoured with remarks ga tuls 
subject by an eminent norihern”eritic, we 
lay before our readers such of them as bear on 
the main supports of Mr. C.’s’ hypothesis, 
—We advise our readers to lay open before 

map of Scotland, which we 
to our account of the Caledo- 
nian Canal. Vol. II. p. 237.—After an 
Introduction of which our limits forbid 
the insertion, our correspondent proceeds 
to observe that, 

from the memorandums 
no doubt of his father-in-law, does not re- 
late and describe the campaigns of Agricola, 
in that Femote and unexplored region, Cale- 
donia, but only mentions, and that in a 
summary manner, their results. 

In the 3d year of the expeditionsin Britain, 
A. D. 80, Agricola overian, and ravaged the 
country as far as the Tay: id nomen e@stuario 
est. The Britons, struck with terror at the 
appearance of the Roman ficet, durst not to 
attack it, though struggling with severe 
siorms. ‘Troops landed from his fleet in dif- 
ferent places. It might be fairly presuuied, if 
we were not expressly told, that toot soldiers, 
horsemen, and marines, were often mingled 
together in the same camp. Forts were erect- 
ed, for bridling the country. The fourth 
summer was employed in taking firm and 
secnre possession of it, no doubt, by the 
construction of roads, as wel! as of additional 
fortresses, aud the wswa/ modes of the Romans 
for conciliating and gaining the conhdence of 
the natives. 

There is nothing in all this hard to be un- 
derstood. Agricola marched* troops in his 
progress northward by land. His fleet co- 
operated with him by sea, in carrying troops, 
as occasion required, fr6m one place to ano- 
ther, and disembarking the marines usually 
on board, to join the fand forces. He had 
proceeded as far as the ASTUARY or FRITH of 
the Tay,—that is, he had penetrated into that 
part of Fife that lies between the Friths of the 
‘Tay and the Forth. Bs, 

And now, says Tacitus, ‘* could .any limits 
have been set to the valour of the Romans, or 
the glory of the Roman name, they would 
have fodnd a boundary in Brittin. For the 


them the 
annexed 
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opposite /Estuaries of the Forth and Clyde 
flow so far into the country as to leave only 
a narrow Isthmus between them. This Isth- 
mus was begun to be fortified*, and ali the 
hither (or eastern bay, nearest to thé Frith of 
Tay, of which he had just been speaking, and 
on the coast nearest to the Roman Empire 
on the Continent) was in possession of the 
conquerors, the enemy being removed, as it 
were, into another island.” The southern 
and eastera coast of Fife might be included in 
the possession of the Frith of Forth. “The 
possession of a river, or arm of the sea, implies 
the possession of its coasts, or the districts si- 
tuated on its coasts. Thus we speak at this 
day of the Confederation of the Rhine. 

‘rom Fife ‘* Agricola passed over in the 
fifth year of his expeditions, nave prima, 
the ship that led the van of his fleet, to 
nations hitherto unknown, defeated them in 
a series of many successful battles, and occu- 
pied with his troops that part of Great Britain 
which looks toward Ireland ; that is, into that 
peninsula or wing of Scotland lying between 
the Solway and the Clyde, and separated by 

- 
a range of high and rugged territory from the 
Merse and the Lothians on the east, which 
he had already overrun and secured. In the 
summer of the sixth year he invaded the 
ample states situated to the north of the 
Forth, exploring his route beforehand by the 
aid of his fleet.—The Caledonians attacked 
the chain of posts by which he had fortified 
the Isthmus, and in the night surprised the 
ninth legion, which would have been cut of if 
timely succours had not been sent to its relief 
by the vigJant Roman commander. This 
legion formed one of the three divisions into 
which Agricola had been induced to dispose 
his army; being apprehensive lest, if they 
should remain together i one closely com- 
pacted body, his enemies might take advantage 
of the superiority of their numbers, and their 
local knowledge, to surround him.—The 
rontes that were followed by these three divi- 
sions of the Roman army are not described. 
We only know that they had advanced beyond 
the fortified Isthmus, and entered the great 
plain what intersects the whole of Scotland, in 
a line parallel to the Grampian mountains, 
from Dumbarton and Loch Lomond, to the 
eastern extremity of that ridge ‘of them 
which dies away in the German Ocean between 
Stonehaven and Aberdeen. 

At what place he crossed the Forth, and 
how he cmployed the three divisions of his 
army, if they were ever parted into different 
divisions after the attack on one of them, viz. 
the ninth legion, is not stated by ‘Tacitus, and 
can only be a matier of conjecture. It is 
reasonable to suppose, however, that the mi- 
litary eye of the Roman ceneral would diree c 
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him to the same route which in subsequent 
tines was followed by ail the tavaders 
fron the Northomorian down to the 
Dike of Camberiand in 1746. There was 2 
co-operation between t toman, as well as 
betweea the English fleets and armies. 
Roman, ‘as wellas the English general, would 
take care not to entangle himself among 
mountains, or morasses, but to hare the 
country through which he passed, char on 
both his right and icf. ft was only in 
sucal plains also that ne could receive constant 
supplies, o nd provisious, or that roads 
could be weil constructed fur waggons and 
machines cf war-—There can be no 
toierefore that Agricola, Whe Edward [., kd- 
ward [i]., General Monk, and the Duke of 
Cumberland, crossed the Porth near, ora little 
above Stirhng. An easy march of ove day 
brought him to the Moor of Ardoch, where 
the great valley or plain of Strathinore i 
narrowed to about tyo miles, by the approx- 
imation of the Ochiffs, toa spur, or elbow of 
the iaus, rishig by egrees into the 
lofiy sumuitof Benvotrtocu. This ts be- 

yond all doubt, the. Grampus of Tacitus. 
Here the Grampian mountains advance more 
boldly and prominently than any where else 
into the plain cout niny, and this was the fictest 
pluce in the whole of the gre at plain for the 

Caledonians to oppose the progress of the in- 
Sading Romans. ‘That the battle was fought 
here is atiested by the striking remains of the 
great Roman camp and fort at Ardoch, an 
other military rem: ains in its near neighbour- 
hood, parti icalarly those near Comrie, the 
Vicrorta of Richard of Cirencester. At the 
distance of eight miies from the Moor of 
Ardoch, where the batile was fought between 
Agricola and alpacus, avi ist ditch orentreach- 
ment, may still be traced, for the space 
oftvo miles, and inimense cairns of stones, in 
height, breadth, and length, almost. sur- 
pss slog belief, —the morumentsof the Caledo- 
nia who fell in. the action.—The station 
at ¢ Corie, called De al: received 
the name of /ictoria, the Romans in 
consequence of their decisive victory ovet The 
Caledouivus.—The remains of a vicinai road 
between Ardoch and the plaii of Comrie, on 
the Fone, are still to be waced in Glenartn rey, 
in old books and ATSS. writtea Glen Bril- 


here is nothing in this account of mat- 
ters, that isnot natural, agreeable to the brief 
statement of Tacitus, and altoge the r credible. 
‘Lie popular and comme nly received opinion 
is that the battle was foucht ou the moor of 
Dealginvoss atthe nonh ead of the pass of 
But this narrow eould net have 
been the scene of acontest between so many 

All judicious e quire rs therefore 
itawas fought the south- 
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} ern entrance into the pass, on the Moor of 

doch. 

Bat Mr. Chalmers, though that 
Lue battle was fought on the moor of Ardoch, 
— by a gentle elevation into the south 
astern slope of Benvoirloch, gives a very 
ire itaceount of the operations of Agrice- 
North Gritain prior to that engagement, 
system briefly this, ‘* there is no evi- 
denee that Agricola ever reached the ‘Tay. 
Vie Jan of Tacitus was the Solway Frith. 
‘Lo this Tau, or Frith, Agricola pushed his 
ravages in his uhird campaign, 

Tn bis fourth campaign, A.D. 81. Aeri- 
cola explored and overran the mountainous 
region extending from the Solw ay to the Friths 
of Clyde and Forth. In the fifth, Agricola 
sei out from the fortified Isthuius on his es- 
pedition beyond the Forth. He directed bis 
course to the narrowest strait of the Forth at 
Inchgarvey, where he was no doubt met by a 
pegt of his fleet, which would speedily wait 
tian over this contracted part of the F rith, to 
the advancing point in Fife, whieh ts vow 
kuowan by the appropriate name of the North 
Perry.— Ag icola was now arrived among the 
Horestii, in whose country, Fife, it was that 
the Caledonian Britons attacked the ninth 
legion. ; 

Agricola marched from Fif*, the hosiile 
“of the Horestii) in the summer of &4 
(the 7th of the expeditions or campaigns), with 
an army equipped fr: expedition. fein the 
mean time dis patched his @eet, around the 
coast swith to spre ad distraction. 
Llc was probably "directed 4 in his rouie by the 
natural positions of the country, as it wos 

shewa to his in tellig rent eves by the course of 
Devon. He turned from the right to 
Glen-Devon, ve the opening of the 
Ochill-hiils, along the course of the rivulet 
which forms Glen-Hagles, leaving the braes 
of Ovilvié on his leit. Tle now passed be- 
tween Blackford and Auciiterarder, towards 
the Grampian ills, which he saw ata distance 
befare him as he defiled from the Ochills. 
Caveponta, chap. 

This svstem af Mr. Chalmers is founded 
partly, in a gross mistake of tne Latin tongue ; 
it is inconsistent with itself, as well as with 
the plainest military maxims.—'* The Sol- 
way Frih, he says, answers remarkably to 
the plain meaning of the Britisl: Tex, which 
signifies any thing” spread out, any 
water, or estuary ; as Tacitus indeed informs 
us, “ Vastatis usque ad (Alstuario no- 
men rst) nationibus.” p. ‘Pacis 
does not inform us of any such thing; he tells 
us, not that Zu is the British word for an 
wstuaty, in general, bat the preper name of 
that indisidual river to whie h, (or the bay of 
the sea into whieh it falls,) in his third cam- 
paign, ormore properly expedition, as ‘Taci- 
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tus indeed calls it, he pushed his ravages. 
Afr. C. confounds a proper name with an ap- | 
pellative. When the Latin writers speak of 
«a thing as coming under any class of general 
terms, or terms common to whole classes of 
things, they use the words, vor, voco, voca- 
buluaa, or appello :—nomen, and nomino, de- 
note an individual belonging to a common 
class, genus, orspecies; an individual, of which 
itis the proper and peeuliar name. For exam. | 
ple, the appellative by which the character or 
profession of a bard is distinguished : ** Quem 
Barditum vocant,” Tacit. Germ. Cap. 3. 
Maavetadhuc Botems nomen,” do, cap. 
#jus numinis nomen Alcis,” do. 
cap. 43. ** Peucini, quos quidam 

nes vocant,” do. 40. 
peitos hummanitas vocabatur,” ‘Tacit. Agric. 
cap, ¢2.—When ‘Tacitus means to tell us 


| 
tat such or sach a thing vas called by the | 


Barbarians so and so, he tells us so in pro- 
per Lat. Kor example, ‘ vel ipsorum vo- 
cululo Vrameas,” ‘Tacit. Germ. cap. 6. Ta 
lice manner had he meant to express that he 
canie toan estuary, Which was, bythe Britons, 
called A J’ax, he would have said, ad estuariaim 
(vel ipsoram vvcebule ‘Laum), or he would 
howe used sume other phrase ef the same im- 
por. 
‘his inattention to the distinction between 
a proper paine and aa appellative, has led the 
indefatigable Mr. Chalmers into a maze of 
error, in forming amilitary plan of opera- 
tions for Agricola and, as itison 
tion of Alsfuario nomen est, that lis system 
rests, it may be proper, not for convincing any 
juatin scholar, but tor the catistaction of Mr. 
C. himself, to ulustraie still farther the very 
wide difference between ine terins, women 
nomino, and vox, ‘vocabulum, veco, and 
appelio—Julins Cesar, speaking of an- 
nual magistrate among the /Edui,~ savs 
quem Vergobretum appedlani.” Bell. Gall. 
Lib. cap 18. Ina note subjoined to the 
Delphine edition, 1700, we are informed, that 
the chief magistrate of Autun, was called 
Virre, even at thatday.  Fiumen Sabin 
quod supra nominovimus.” de Bell Gall. lib. 
cap. 18. Caesar speaking of a particular 
town belunging to the Rhemi, says, ** nomine 
Bibrax,” de Bell. Gall. lib. I. cap. 6. But 
speaking of a town, or towns in general, he 
says, Oppidum autem Britanni vocané, 
quam sylvas_impeditas vallo atque fossa 
muuierunt.” Bell. Gall. lib. V. cap. 20. 
Froin these observations Mr. C. will be 
satisfied, that the Z'aum of Tacitus was not 
the Solway Frith, but the Tay, according to 
the common and hitherto received interpreta- 
tion. — Why should not Tacitus, or rather 
Agricola, be supposed to have been ignorant of 
the proper name of the Allstuary of the Sol- 
way, the namics of the Friths of the 


Forth, and the Clyde? or if he judged it to be 


Jastar- | 
Idque apad in- 
, end at Loudou.—Tn the reign of the Emperor 
| Claudius, forts were erected on the Severn, 
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unnecessary to say any thing more than that he 
came toceriain riths, Mr. C. please, 
Taus, whvy-did he mention the proper uamie 
in two instances, and omit it in one? 


The great line, or points of support, for the 
basis of the triangle in which thé Ro- 
man generals conducted their operations 
in Britain, was, not the western bat 
the south and east coasts. This was called 
proxima pars Brilannie*; for the same 
eason that thé Frith of Forth is called, as 
above observed, propior sinus. Ata very 
early period of the Roman government in 
Britain, the capital of the Romans, the grand 
mart of commerce, aud centre of their mili- 
tary and naval power, was London. Cf the 
fourteen [tinera of Antoninus seven begin or 


the Avon, and the Nen; and the county 
south of these rivers, was redaced toa Roman 
province. Under Vespasian, the Rouian do- 
minion was extended to the north, from 
Lincolnshire, over Yorkshire, inh.biied Ly 
the Biigantes—Just before the arrival oF 
Agricoia in Britain, the Ordovices, inhabiting 
North Wales, had thrown eff the Roman 
yoke. The Roman commander in chiet, 
collecting the Roman Legions dispersed in 
different quarters, marched against them and 
cut oif the greater part of the uation.. With- 
out-giving the enciny time to recover frou this 
overthrow, he immediately set dbout the re- 
duction of the island of Anglesey, which had 
been lost by the revolt of Boadicea, Queen of 
the Icen!. Being destitute of ships, he de- 
tached a chosen body of auxiliaries who knew 
the fords, and were accustomed to manage 
their arms and horses in thewater. Mark the 
circumstance, that he was destitute of ships, 
nares deerant, ‘Tacit. Agricola, cap. 13. 
—T'rom not adverting to this circumstance, 
Mr. C. hasall along supposed that Agricola, 
on the west coast, was .ccoinpanied by his 
fleet, and that by the aid of his fleet, he 
crossed the Solway Frith, which he boldly 
assumes to have been the Tay of ‘Tacitus.— 
The detection of this fundamental error is 
suflicient to overturn Mr. C,’s whole system. 
—Agricola’s fleet was stationed on the east 
codst of Britain, and employed in various 
excursions along the eastern coast, as far ‘as 
the ‘Tay. Upto that natural boundary, 
nations and countries were ravaged, and even 
beyond these new nations were opened to his 
view. Vastatis usque ad ‘l’aum 
nomen est) novas gentes operuit,” Tacit. Agri- 
cola, Cap. 22.—Against these nations it was, 
beyond the river Forth, at the point where it 
touches on the Ochille, that Agricola earried 
his arms northward, in the 7th year of the 
campaigns, having frst dispatched his fleet 


* Tacit. Agticola, cap. 14. 
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to sai! northward and make descents on the 
countries opened to lis view beyond the Tay; 
Angus and Kincardineshire, the country of 
the Horestii. The fleet having turned the 
most northerly point of Britain, and discover- 
ed the Orkneys, returned to port, Truéu- 
lensem porlum ; having sailed along the whole 
eastern coast of Britain, proximo latere 
Britannia lecto. Tacit. Agric. cap. 38.— 
So that we always find the Roman fleet on 
the east not on the west coast of Britain, 
towards the Taum of Tacitns, not the Sulway, 
ealled Tau, for the first time, by Mr. Chal- 
mers. 

All generals, especially in the invasion of 
unknown countries, are particularly careful to 
avoid the intricacies of mountains and mo- 
rasses, and to keep the open plains. Mr. C. 
wholly inverts this-system of conduct. He 
brings the Romans from Cumberland to the 

her Moss in Dumfriesshire, 12 miles 
long and 3 broad: through this morass he 
marches them, through a hilly district into 
Galloway, and then, turning them back on 
their steps, forsome time, to the east, he gives 
them a northerly direction through the forest 
of Ettrick, and the whole of the mountainous 
country between the courses of the Annan 
and the Clyde. From Fife, ‘* the hostile 


Jand of the Horestii,” (in like manner) Agri- 
eola, according to Mr. C,. led his army to the 
Grampians, by the course of the Devon. 


** He turned to the right from Glen-Devon, 
throngl the opening of the Ochills, along the 
course of the rivulet which forms Glen-Ea- 
gies.” The pass at Glen-Eagles is narrowed 
to two or three hundred yards, at most, by a 
stupendous rock on the one hand, and a hill 
rising suddenly from its base to a considerable 
height, on the other. Never would: thitty 
thousand Caledonians, so alert and conversant 
with various stratagems of war as ‘Tacitus 
represents them, have remained quietly on 
the slope of Benvoirloch, about three miles 
in front of Glen-Eagles, and have suilered 
them to pass through both Glen-Devon and 
Glen-Eagies unmolested ! ! The Romans were 
not more compleicly surrounded and taken by 
the Samnitesat the Cauping Forks * than 
they would have been in a narrow aid in- 
tricate pass through the Ochills. 


Our correspondent then proceeds to speak | 


in high terms, of certain other parts of Mr. 
C.’s volume, observing that his CaLepo- 
wra has confirmed the historical accounts 
we have, by topographical observations, and 
that his book will be very acceptable to the 
Antiquaries of Scotland. But, as we have 
already expressed the same sentiments, we 
here close the present communication. 


* The narrowest and darkest valley of the 
Appennines, 
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To the Editor of the Literary Panorama, 


Sir, Jan. 14, 1808. 

Depeuding upon that liberality of sentiment 
so generally discernible in the pages of your 
valuable miscellany ; I take the liberty to 
enter a protest against a passage in Mr. Car- 
peater’s Reflections suggested by Mr. Whit- 
bread’s bill; reviewed in number, 
p- 207 ; concerning the incompatibility of 
the office of a clergyman with that of a 
magistrate ; and I do this the more earnestly, 
detivuse, Nir. Reviewer, you perfectly 
agree” with Mr. Carpenter in this idea, and 
consequently there is danger lest Mr. C.'s 
opinion, sanctioned by your judgment, should 
obtain that currency in the world to which 
it is not, as I conceive, entitled. 

You say, Sir, that ‘* the appointment of 
clerzymeu to the office of magistrate is incon- 
sistent with their sacred character.”"—I am 
uuwilling to carry your readers so far back ; 
else 1 couldshew you the Deity himself (for 
ever revered be hissacred name, never lightly 
to be mentioned), acting in the capacity of 
CHIEF MAGISTRATE of an entire kingdom ;— 
I] mean, during the continuance of the Jewish 
theocracy. Surely that which was not incon- 
sistent with the sanctity of the King of 
Heaven, can never contaminate the ** sacred 
character” of a clergyman.—Moses and Aaron 
acted by divine appointment in the plenary 
character of magistrates ; and so did their 
successors for many years. Samuel, the 
prophet, proceeded on his circuits regularly. 
—Afterwards, look at the powers given to 
the Christianchurch, Says the great founder 
of our religion itself, respecting controversics 
beiwéen inan and man, such as come under 
the ordinary cognizance of magistrates at this 
day ; ‘* if thy brother trespass against thee, 
go and tell him his fault mei him and 
thee alone; if he shall bear thee, thou hast 
gained thy brother; but if he will not hear 
thee, then take with thee one or two more, 
that in the mouth of two or three witnesses 
every word may be established ; and if he 
shall neglect to hear them, tell it unto THE 
cnurcn; but if he neglect to hear THE 
cHuRCH, let him be unto thee as an heathen 
man and a publican.” Here THE CHURCH is 
the dernier resort in affairs which concern 
the preservation of the peace; I cannot 
therefore see how the character ot a clergyman 
can be desecrated by acting as a conservator of 
the peace at this day. 

Mr. C., says (p. 707), “* I deny that they 
can be, at the same time, competent parish- 
priests ; the two functions cannot be made to 
coafesce ; they are in dircet contradiction to 
each other; the one being constituted to em- 
ploy the penalties of the law, and bring the 
guilty to punishment; and the other, to in- 
struct, 2dmonish, consele, and improve the 
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morals of the parishioners , and by a watchful , 
attention to the conduct of individuals, be | 
one effectual medium to the preventioa of | 
crimes.” —What is to hinder magistrate 
irom being a competent, and more than com- 
petent parish. priest, an active, a zealous 
astor of the flock committed to his charge ? 
Vhat is to hinder the two functions from 
coalescing ? They are notin direct contradic- 
tion to each other. Mr. C. seems to confound 
the constable, the beadle, or even the exe- 
cutioner with the magistrate. Ido not deny 
but the staff, the whip, the hand-cuff or the 
halter would be unseemly in the hand of a 
clergyman ; and so they would in the hand 
of a judge; but I affirm that as there is no- 
thing in the administration of justice which 
can degrade the judge, so there is nothing 
in it which can degrade the clergyman; the 
ermine of the former is not sullied hy it, 
neither is the surplice of the latter defiled. — 
«« The office of the magistrate, (says Mr. 
C.) is constituted to employ the penalties of 
the law——and bring the guilty to punish- 
ment.” And isit not also his office to protect 
the innocent; to procure reoompence for 
‘* those whom the wicked mightily oppress ;” 
to see that the poor man has his penny-worth 
for his penny, his just measure, his just 
weight ; to provide for the pauper in general ; 
to find a nurse for infancy, a refuge for dis- 
tress, and a safe retreat for decrepitude? Is it 
not his office to rebuke the reprobate, to 
punish the sabbath-breaker, to compel the 
wretch: who unthriftily spends his money in 
the resorts of vice and drunkenness, and leaves 
his wife and family to starve, to administer to 
the necessities of her whom he vowed at_ the 
altar to cherish, and the wants of those whom 
nature itself should make dear to him? Is it 
not a/so the magistrate’s office to reciuim: the 
vagrant, to make the servant perform his 
covenanted labour, and to oblige his employ- 
er to compensate justly his toils? Is it not 
likewise the magistrate’s office to Luit together 
the ruptured bands of amity, to suppress all 
litigiousness, and to make friends of those 
who are at variance? Is it not his office to 
explain the law of the land to the ignorant, 
to instruct the uninformed in the nature aud 
sanction of civil duties, and to shew them 
how human laws attach, by the authority of 
holy writ, on the consciences of men,—*‘* be 
subject to every ordinance of man for the 
Lord’s sake” ?. Now what is there in all this 
which can be deemed inconsistent with either 
the ‘ sacred character” of a clergyman, or 
the holiest of his finctions? Mr. C. says, 
that the clergyman is to instruct, to admonish, 
to console, and to improvethe morals of his 
parishoners” ;—and does not the dischatge of 
magistrate’ ollice, afford him ample oppor- 
tunity (over and above what he might find in 
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monition, for consolation, and for the im- 
provement of the morals of his people ?— 
Give me leave to-assure you, Sir, that the 
addvesses of a clergyman from the pulpit, will 
not lose their effect because he sometimes 
speaks from the beach ; nor will his exhorta- 
tion within a cottage lose any of its weight or 
pathos, because he may sometimes shew 
himself the triend of the friendless in the 
sesstons-house. Constituted as I know the 


world to be, the clergyman is likely to perform 


| his peculiar functions to better purpose, when 


the dignity of the magistracy is superadded to 
his professional Honours. 

I know thata clergyman who isa justice of 
the peace, may now and then be called to 
withstand even the ‘squire in his own parish. 
This may induce the ‘squire, perhaps, to 
think that the two offices are incompatible 
with each vuther, and to wish the parson 
muzzled when out of church. But which of 
the two is more likely to act on a principle of 
public spirit and impartiality? he, whose 
property the ale-house is, and whose tenant 
is the victualler himself; he who is the land- 
holder of almost all the acres in the parish ; 
he who is judge in many things wheyein he is 
most essentially interested ;—or he, in whose 
estimation the ’squire and his tenants are onl 
respectable so far as they do their duty to Ge 
and man; he whose income is independent 
of either; he who has no interest in the ale- 
house ; he who administers to the wants of 
the pocrest of his parishioners, whilst he is 
notafraid to look the wealthiest in the face, 
and bravely, but temperately, to withstand 
him in avy thing he may be inclined to do 
amiss ? [ wish not, however to make 
invidious comparisons; all [ imean to add is 
this ;—that whilst the clergyman by education 
isa scholar, by habits of life a gentleman, 
and by profession inclined ¢* to do justly and 
to love mercy” ; [can see nothing in clothing 
him with the powers of magistracy, which is 
beneath his education, derogaiory to. him as 
a gentleman, or injurious to the ‘*, sacred 
character” with whicli he is already invested. 
I think the two characters in which he occa- 


sionally acts, mutually assist, and reflect 
lustre upon, and give efficiency to eaeh other. 

I rely upon your candour, Sir, to take in 
good part what it became me to urge, feeling 
no acquiescence in your opinion, and comm 
bining in myself the office, atouce. of both 
clergyman and inagistrate.—I am, Sir, g 


Ke. 


The Editor begs leave to returm his 
thanks to this correspond: ut for his communi- 


cation: the Reviercer, way possibly desire to 
be heard in his turn, or the sane principle of 


his clerical capacity), for instraction, far ad- | 


Liberality of sentiment.” 
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PROPOSITA PHILANTHROPICA. 
sum, 
HMumanum niki! a me aliennm puto. 
‘JEWISH HOS?TITAL AT MILE-END. 
The peculiar situation of the Jewish na- 
tion, which is that of strangers 1 
of Society, and aliens from every nation 


the anidst 


under Heaven, induces us to give tie follow- 
ing paper more at large than ts usual with 
us, though we cannot introduce the whole 
of it. 

‘The greatest among all the causes of misery, 
which iu the present state of Society renders 
the poor of the Jewish nation so frequeatly 
objects of charity, is, the want of useful edu- | 
sition, and the knowledge of handicralt wades, | 
or manufactures, whereby they may gain a 
livelihood while young, aed support 
selves and telatives when oid. [tow unneces- | 
sary to Gidarge Ga Lie causes of this—sullice it 
tu say, thatits treth is as universally acknow- | 
ledged as deplored. 

‘Lo support imbecile age, aud promote ju- 
venile industry, ts therefore a desiieratum | 
devonily to be wished, more particularly as 1 
tends to lay a foundation for a pernianent | 
ameli nation of the poor, and a prospect of 
annibilating the before-mentioned cvii. 

We may congratulate ourselves in witness- 
ing an Institution rising to eflect a purpose 
so benevoleut in its intention, and so 
important in national light—tt is to 
the liberal and ynilanthropic excrtions of | 
B. and A. Gotpsmip, Esqrs. that we are | 
tadebted -for the accumulation of a fund 
(collected from themselves and friends, im 
which Christian, as well as Judaic liberaliy, 
shone conspicuous), which has laid the found- 
ution for the establishment of ihe 

Jews’ Hospital, at Mile End, entitled 
rig m3 Mey Tsedek, founded the 17th 
February, A. M 55600; and consecrated 
28th June, A. M. 5567. 

Not only this Instiurtion requires support 
from the well-disposcd in this kingdom, but 
it is hoped that the knowledge thereof being 
defused abroad, will bring benefactions from 
ithe well-known generous charity of our bre- 
tliven in ihe East and West-Indies, as well as 
America, through the hands of their well- 
disposed correspondents. 

The hospital is situate in avery airy part 
of Mile End, and suilicienty commodious 
for its purposes. ‘The house next to it has 
been purchased, and will shortly be added for 
iis enlargement. 

This foundation 


is for the reception and 
support of aged men and women, as well as 
the education and industrivus employment of 
youth of both sexes. 


Proposita Philanthropica,—Boston Female Asylum. 


| thing calculated to make them 


[092 


The aged are here enabled to pass the re- 
mainder of their life in ease pe comfort ; 
and the young are brought up in habits of 
Religion, deceney of manners, and industry, 
—.A! a proper ege, the boys will be tanght a 


; trade in the house, whereby they may, in 


future, gain an honest and competent main- 
the girls are taught every 
eood house- 
wives, and ata proper age will be found in 
some geod situation; from which, if after a 


ftenaiice 


| certain time, they can bring certificates of a 
| proper conduct, thev will reeeive a reward of 


five guineas. 

The adults are admitted beyond the age of 
fifty-five; the boys from ten to twelve years 
old, and kept till the end of their apprentice- 


ship, "The girls are received from eight to 


ten years of age, and till sixteen 


The present funds allow the Institution to 


| admit only five men, five women, teu boys, 


and cight girls. 

Donations and Subscriptions will be re- 
ceived by Assur Nevser, de Symons, 
Esq. ‘Treasurers :—Messrs. Walpole, and Co. 
Bankeis, Lombard Street; and I. I. Bing, 
Seeretary, Mansel Street, Goodman’s Fields. 

Five guineas annually, give the governora 
right of voting on all cecasions, and three 
votes at all Elections—Thiee gaineas give 
two voles; two guincas one vote; one guinea 
eve vote, at the election of Officers onty. 
‘Twenty-five guineas paid at one period, quali- 


| fies a Governor for life. 


Subscriptions of ten shillings and sixpence 


| per annum, will be thankfully received. 


Five years subscription of any sum, gives 
a claim to preference, if approved of by the 
Commitiee, consonant to the laws in that 
case providel, should misfortune reduce the 
subscriber to apply for admission on any va- 
cancy. 

‘The accurnulated fund amounts to £22,000. 

The present annual subscriptions amount 
to £210 13s. 


FEMALE ASYLUM AT BOSTON, N. AMERICA. 


lt appears from a Sermon by Dr. Morse 
preached before the managers of this Tnstitu- 
tion Sept. 25, 1807, the seventh anniver- 
sary, that this isan establishment in favour 
of Orphan female children :—twenty-five 
have been placed in reputable families :— 
thirty remain in the Institution: annual 
subscriptions of three dollars are received : it 
is managed by twelve ladies. 
Total amount of expenses for 1803, — dolls. 

Subscriptions received during the 

above period. 4977. 
For building (Sulscriplion) 10,411 
The Donation Fund 10,667 
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DIDASCALIA.* 


DRURY 


LANE. 


Since our last, Mr. Godwin, the author of | 


FauLKENER, has published his tragedy, from 
which we extract the following account of 
the subject of the piece, given, in his pre- 
face, as we are always happy that authors, 
(particularly dramatic auihors) shonld be 
heard in their own defence. [Compare Pano- 
rama, vol. IL. p. 706.) 


«The following Tragedy is founded nponan 
incident in a novel commonly said to lie writ 
ten by Daniel Defoe, and entitled Roxana, 
or the Fortunate Mistress. Of this novel 
there are three editions. ‘The first, published 
in 1724, breaks off somewhat abruptly, and 
does not contain the incident which IL have 
employad. "Phe second was prinied in 1745, 
and is the only complete one. Mr. Noble, 
a bookseller in Holborn, a well kuown pub- 
lisher of NEW TRASH, and of ald novels new 
vamped, about forty years ago, printed a third 
edition, after his manner, in 1775, in witich 
nearly every thing thet ts EXCELLENT and 
INTERESTING in the original work is carefully 
suppressed. ‘The reader therefore who should 
haye the curiosity to compare my fabric with 
the materials from which it is composed, can 
only satisfy himself by consuliing the <dition 
of 1745.--One curious cireumstance attend- 
ing this piece of fictitious history, is, that De- 
foe died in 1731, fourteen years before the 
publication of the courplete edition. Is he 
therefore the .true author. of the addidonal 
part? Orv, may not the whole book, though 
usually imputed to him, be the production 
of some other writer? No light is to be de- 
rived on these points, from any thing atten- 
dant on the perfect edition. The style cer- 
tatuly bears a most striking resemblance to 
that of the unquestioned productions of De- 
foe.—The incident on which my production 
is founded, made u strong impression on my 
JSancy wien a boy, aud always rendered the 
book which contains it, though otherwise 
coarsely written, somewhat a favourite with 


me. ‘The terrors of a guilty mind, haunted | 


with mysterious fears of retribution, have 


seldom been more powertully delineated, | 


To fit the subject for the stage, I] felt it in- 
cumbent upon me to DIMINISH the faulis of 
the mother, to make the child whose pursuit 
she fears a son instead of a daughter, to ele- 
vate the rank of the personages, and other- 
wise so to disguise the story, that few persons 
would have been able to trace me to my 
source, had net my halits prompled me to 


this frank avowal—A few parts of the fol- | 


Jowing pages are in yerse, and the rest in 
prose. ‘The cause was this. began my 


composition in verse, but soon grew diseon- 
raged. A perfect facility 1a writing verse must 
be the fruit of practice; and 1, like Mone 
sieur Jourdain in Moliere, have been all my 
life taiking prose, though uot, I hope, like 
lum, without knowing what I was about. 
I determined therefore, to have no incum- 
brances in my race, that 1 could get rid of. 
A few passages which had been origtnally 
written in’ yerse, and with whici 1 was not 
wholiy displeased, I inecried as they were, 
This could scareely be thought a blemish on 
the stage; and J hope none but the caplious 
and i-humoured will be offended with it in 
the closet.—Decemler Li, 1807.” 


Although we are neither captions nor ill-hu- 
moured, vet we must adinit that if authors 
would not write New Trasa, neither Mr. 
Noble nor ary other bookseller could publishii. 
—Nor can it be denied that if Nobleavere 
alive and determined to follow his trade by 
suppressing from this production ‘* every 
** thing that is excellent and interesting”, 
that (to use a French proverb ** which made 
a strong impression 6n our fancy in our bov- 
ish days”) if ne sauroit sur quel pied danser ; 
or, w plain English, he would he put to his 
wits’ end, and be obliged to exclaim, 

Poor Noble’s occupation’s o'er!” 
For, in fact, as that manufacturer left out 
nearly all that was excellent and interest+ 
ing,” Mr. G. nas outdone him, by oniitting 
absolutely every éhing that could claim the 
slightest relation to such antiquated character- 
istics. 

lt is written, as the author says, both in 
prose and verse; and thougi as Mon-:ieur 
Jourdain tells us, ce gui n'est point prose, 
est vers; ct tout ce qui nest potnt vers, est 
prose, yet wecordialy agree with Mr. G's. 
French friend when he mosicritically excliimss 
celle chanson me semble UN PEU LUGUBRE, 
ELLE ENDORT ; je voudrots que vous la puss 
siez un peu ragatllardtr par-ct par-la—which, 
in the instance before us, we translate, ** séa- 
son it now and then with a lide poetry and 
genius’ —both of which, to say the trath, we 
have looked for, until our patience was 
exhausted ; when, luckily arriving at the end 
of the piece we were most fortunately jn- 
formed by the ** radiant, the exalted, and 
angelic” Arabella, prostitute of Charles II, 
(whose deviations from Virtue the autior says 
he diminished,”) that every soul that lives 
“muy at some dime stand in need of patience”, 
p. 71, which, verily, was our case at that 
very time, for of poetry or genius we fvand 
none, 

OF its depravity and immoral tendency 
much might be said. Let it suffice for us again 


| to notice the irreverent, clumsy German cuss 


tom of introducing the name of the Divinity, 
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Heaven, &e. which is repeated in this famous 
piece even to satiety. ‘This eternal assevera- 
lion seems now quite regular in new tragedies, 
as much as the despicable, unmanly usage of 
vulgar and obscene oaths in new comedies. — 
—The following short extracts will enable 
our reader to judge of this elegance in our 
playwright’s ideas and language.—Faulkener, 
speaking of his mother, exclaims, in page 7, 

** Speak with her! Mighty God! 
** Speak with the Dame to whom J owe my life!” 

Again, in page 24 he says, 

** Oh, God, it cannot be!” 

In page 43, he breaks out in plain prose, 
** Gods, what do I see !” 


Besides which, we have ‘* thank God!" p. 
45—** Good God!” in the same page—* Oh 
God!” in p. 48—‘* God of Heaven!” in p. 
5i1—** By Heavens” in page 52—‘* Heaven 
bless you !” in the same page—‘* Oh God! 
oh God!” in p. 54—and “* Good God!” in 

.55.—Nor is allsceing Heaven forgot ; we 
are told, in p. 74, by the Countess Orsini, 
alias Miss Arabella, alias Mrs. Faulkener, 
that, ** I have erred; but all-seeinz Heaven 
“< can tell, never for a moment did I cease 
to be a mother!” 

Faulkener, in his se@gacions speech in p. 58. 
tells us, that ‘© the enchantment of the 
universe is gone!"—Poor gentleman, we 
really could not help pitying him! but hap- 
pily, in three pages after, be informs us 
that ‘‘ he never was an inhabitant of this 
world !” p. 6i—In p. 74, by way of climax, 
his mother tells us: ‘* "Tis Faulkener lives, 
** the ornament of his country, the bulwark 
«« of the Christian world!” — Remember, 
reader, this bu/wark is the murderer of Sig- 
nor Benedetto !—A fter all this, who can deny 
the author the character of a good christian, 
and a most charming poet? 

Respecting the various plagiarisms that adorn 
this new tragedy—as we have already passed 
our limits, we leave that subject to “* the au- 
** thor’s habits which prompt him to a frank 
** avowal,” as he so ingenuously expresses it 
in his preface. 


January 22, a new comedy, entitled Some- 
thing to do, was performed at this theatre for 
the first and last time. Our readers will ex- 
cuse us from developing a plot we could not 
understand, and from describing language we 
could not hear—owing to the noise and dis- 
order with which the audience manifested 
their disapprobation at so contemptible a pro- 
duction, trinslated as we hear from the im- 
moral levity of French plot, and frem the 
ponderous nothingness of German profundity. 

Ve think the audience treated it with the 
gicatest gencrosity : for the first, second, and 


nearly the third acts, were heard with tole- 
rable complacency... A pretty song, in the 
fourth act, by Mrs. Bland contribuied a little 
to stop the huarly-burly, but when she left the 
stage all was confusion ; till the appearance of 
a court of law reminding the spectators of 
the das¢ culprit, Faulkener’s /ast eventful 
scene, they gave loose to their justice, and 
the wildvess of the storm was not allayed till 
the curtain fell, never more to rise, on Some- 
thing to do—whose author is not known. 


The tragedy of the Earl of Warwick has 
been brought forward at Drury-Lane theatre, 
not as written by M.de la Harpe [compare 
Panorama, Vol. II. p. 103.], but as freely 
translated from him by our old acquaintance 
Dr. Franklin.* Some of the passages are 
particularly appropriate to the present times, 
but none more so than the following. 


King E. Peace, my lord, 
Is ever welcome; ’tis the gift of Heaven, 
The nurse of science, art's fair patroness, 
And merit’s best protector; éut, if France 
1Fould chain us down to ignominious terms, 
Cramp our free commerce, and infringe the rights 
Of our liege sulyects, England may repent, 
Too late, her rash credulity ; and Peace, 
With all her blessings, may be bought too dear. 
COVENT GARDEN THEATRE. 
January 12, The Wanderer, or the Rights 
of Uospitality, a Play in three acts, was 
ewe at this theatre; of which the fol- 
owing are the principal characters : 


Sigismund . . Mr. C. Kemble. 
Valdestein . Mr. Pope. 
. Mr. Brunton. 
Ramsay. . . Mr. Faweett. 


Countess Valdestein . Miss Smith. 
Christina. . . Miss Norton, 


Sigismund, a pretender to the throne of 
PP having sustained a signal defeat, flies, 
for refuge, in the most distressful garb of 
poverty, and accidentally enters the castle of 
Count Valdestein, whose life he had formerly 
saved. The Count is absent; but his wife, 
touched by the distresses of the illustrious 
fugitive, generously gives him an -asylum. 
Sparre, an officer attached to the royal party, 
aud a lover of Chiristina, is also in the castle 
at the same time. Valdestein, having been 

* Dr. Frankliv was chaplain to the King; 
aflernoon preacher at Covent-Garden chureh, 
and had, besides, the chapel in Great Qneen 
Street, Lincoln’s-Inn Fields ; and some wic- 
ked wits say his. Warwick, and Matilda, 
were proofs lie could preach as well onthe 
stage as in the pulpit. 
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shipwrecked on his return from Finland, 
loses his wardrobe, and takes up his tempo- 
rary abode at the house of a fisherman on the 
coast, from whence he apprizes the Countess 
of his situation. When Sigismund and Sparre 
meet, the Countess dextrously avails herself 
of this circumstance to conceal the rank of 
her host, aud imposes. him upon the latter for 
her husband. She is foiled in various at- 
tempts to procure his escape, and elude the 


vigilance of his pursuers, who environ the: 


castle, supposing he is concealed among the 
rocks which surround it. In these Ramsay, 
aSenteh servant to Count Valcestein, is* the 
principal instrument. At length Valdestein 
appears in the dress which he procured after 
shipwreck, and recognising Sigismund, 
saves his life by avowing himself an impostor, 
and the assumer of a name to which he had 
no title; by this stratagem Sigtmund is 
allowed to depart, and walled; undiscovered, 
to gain the sea shore, where he is taken 
on board the Danish fleet and is saved. 

Such is the story of the piece, which 
abounds with hair-breadth escapes, the pro- 
bability of which we are obliged to overlook 
in order to enjoy a kind of melo-drama with 
rather more dialogue than is generally attach- 
ed to such pieces: yet it has its share of fid- 
dling, drumming, trumpetiog, dancing, and 
illuminating; and, not to be behind hand 
with more regular and genteel comedies, there 
is a trusty servant too, who swears as roundly 
as if he had been bred in the pnrlieus of St. 
Giles’s, instead of the other side of the Tweed. 

The Wanderer is, we understand, a trans- 
lation froma French.piece acted at Paris and 
which pourtrayed the dangers of our Pre- 
tender. It has been altered to adapt it to the 
English stage, and the Pretender to the throne 
of England has been metamorphosed: into the 
Pretender to the Swedish monarely, the grand- 
son of Gustavus Vasa; and thus it is called 
an historical drama. It is entirely in the 
sentimental style, and is frequently as tiresome 
as ifit were wholly French, notwithstanding 
there are interesting incidents and situations 
to relieve the mind from the too-ofi repeated 
ideas about the rights of and po- 
pular patriotism, some of which created dis- 
approbation from their clap trap prolixity.— 
The interest in the last act, instead of 
rising, evidently languished. 

This French piece is become a denizen of 
England by the special favour of Mr. C. 
Kemble, who did his utmost in the acting 
to make his hero apear as wretched as he 
could, to. excite compassion and interest. 
—His was so prominent a character, 
that little was left for the other performers, 
except Miss Smith, who lost no opportunity 
of evincing her abilities, and prticularly of 
marking her attention to character and situa- 
tion in her bye playa hint we should be 
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glad to see taken by some of her profession, 
who clearly show the barrenness of their 
conception by perfectly disregarding every 
one on the stage except only when they are 
speaking to them. 

The prologue alluding to the present politi- 
cal horizon, and to the King of Sweden, 
was recited by Mr. Brunton ; the epilogue 
was archly delivered by Miss Norton.—The 
piece, with a few slight curtailments will 
succeed for many nights, if not from its lite- 
rary abilities, at least from its meretricious 
attractions. 


Two new pantomimes have been produced ; 
Harleynin in his Element at Covent Garden, 
and Furibond at Drury-Lane ; in which the 
usual mumwery has been exhibited for the en- 
tertainment of the holiday folks, as weil éld as 
young masters and misses; our readers will 
excuse us from dwelling farther on these, 


OPERA. 


The King’s theatre opened on Saturday, 
Jan. 2, for the season, under the authority 
of the Lord Chamberlain’s licence, issued to 
Mr. Taylor, all the difficdlties between 
him and Madame Catalani having been 
removed. She made her first appearance in 
the arduous character of Semiramide. After 
the opportunities we had last year of expres- 
sing our admiration of the wonderful powers 
of this actress,: it-is unnecessary for us to 
dwell on the yarious perfections she dis- 
played in.it this evening. ‘The house was not 
crowded, It has been fresh painted throngh- 
out, the inner part newly decorated, and the 
boxes new furnished with crimson. The 
front of the boxes is painted al fresco ina 
kind of French grey. In many parts, parti- 
cularly on the frontispiece of the stage, the 
figures are on a ‘silver:ground, which reflects 
the light and gives a fine appearance to the 
whole. On the cieling sere is a painting of 
Aurova with her attendants, the Zephyrs dis- 
sipating the shades of night, and ushering in 
the morning. 

Madame Catalini’s terms, we understand, 
are FIVE THOUSAND GUINEAS, and two cleas 
benefits, for the season!—The first dancer 
and his wife 2000 guineas! &e. 
Cau any body wonder then that Bonaparte 
and his princely myrmidons should so often 
profess their eagerness to come and plunder 
this country ?—hearing that our auineas are so 
plentiful that we can heap thousands upon fo- 
reign singers, &c. at a time too when we are 
obliged to make head against all the world !— 
They surely must think that our streets are 
paved with gold. For our part, we have so 
much of the John Bull about us, that we 
candidly acknowledge the money, at-such a 
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time as this, might be better spent. We 
ure such Antigallicans that we cannot refrain 
from quoting a passage written by Mr. Sheri- 
Gan some years ago, when he was manager of 
the Opera, —for who cotld be better informed 
than the manager?—‘* and what ts worse 
thanall, now the aaagers have monopo- 
Tised the Opera, haven't we the Sizgnors 
and Signoras calling here, siding their 
sneoth semibreves, and gargiing glib di- 
Visions io their outlandish throats—wiih 
foreign emissaries and French spies, for 
know, disguised like fdlers and 
of contrast to the enormeus salaries 
mm singers, fidiers, danccrs, 


avy ay 
now paid to forci 7 
&e. the following sketch of the income of 


the four principal actors of Drury-Lane, in 


the respective years 1720 and “i742, may not | 


be unacceptable to our readers. la the for- 
mer period the direction of the stage was un- 
der the management of Steele, Booth, 
Witkes, and Cibber; in the latter uader the 
management of Macstin. 

1729). 


. Wilkes, for acting and ma- 


4 


clear benefit . 

ir. Baoth sameas Mr. VW 
. Cibber the same. 

Oldseld 


‘ilkes. 


two beneh 
Ly another, paying 
Mr. Macklin, for aciing aud ma- 
By aciearbencfit .. . . 
{rs. Wofingion’s salary. . . 
elear benefit... « oe 
Ars. Vriichard’s salary... 
By aclear benefit... 


ne 


€ORRESPONDANCE WITH THE DIDASCALIA | 
DEPARTMENT. 


To the Editor of the Literary Panorama. 

sir, In consequence of the dreadful acci- 
devt whieh happened at Sadler’s Wells last 
season, you very <sroperly devoted some part of 


teur useful work to those refections which | 


ihe melancholy sobrect demanded, suggesting 
such alterations as vou conceived to be 
necessary at all places of public anusement 
as weil tor the nightly accommodation of the 
peblic, as for the prevention of similar 
alamities; and, above ally thatthe visitors fo 
auch places might be assured of a clear unin- 
terrnpted departure from any dan that 
wright be caused by even the sizhtes al 
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| With your permission, I shall now beg 

| leave to call the attention of the managers of 

| Covent-Garden theatre to what you there hint- 
ed for public benefit, and seriously submit to 
iheir consideration the terrible situation their 
auditors would be placed in, if, unfortunately, 
any similar calamity was to happen at their 
theatre. ‘That part of their house I parti- 
cularly allude to is the Pit, where there 

only two paltry unaccomimodatiig trap 
doors for. the public to crowd to, and squeeze 
their way out by, when retiring irom the 
theatre. 

Although these may answer the purpose of 
entrance, yet surely a couple of doors at least 

‘unight be formed in two other parts of the 
pit, which might be opened when the 

| perlormanece was closed every evening, so 
that the public, though not enterin by 
then, might always sceurely depart by them, 
and the house be cleared in at most half the 
thie it is at present.—Jfouly one large central 
door was added, like that at the pitof Drury 
Lane theatre, it would at least be something 
more accommodating than the present glooniy 
break-my-neck steps,—at which scarcely a sin- 
gle person can squeeze out even of a common 

night without danger, and the apprehension of 
iaLing, and of being trod on. 

J did expect to have seen the public accom- 
medation more attended to after the dreadful 
aceident at Sacler’s Wells; however, I trust, 

‘that by means of your popular work, the 
managers will be induced to remedy un evil 
which can be obviated so easily, and at 
so little expence 5 independent of the right 
the public are entitled to in consideration of 
its being a patené theatre, and ‘ntended to 

amuse and preserve their visitors from harm, 
instead of subjecting them to the chance of 
breaking their legs or something worse. 
lam, Sir, yours, &e. 
DraMarticus. 


*,* We thank our correspondent for his 
communication ; we have seriously felt the 
same grievance, having been always obliged 
tomake our way vi ef armis when attending 
our duty at this theatre solely on behalf of 

ithe Literary Panorama; the pit being the 
place we always preier, as it is the only 
part of the house where we can distinctly 
hear the performers.—We therefore refer the 
managers to our work, vol. III. p. 422, and 
repeat, (as on the subject of Sadler's Wells.) 
** that for every single door of adinission there 
“should be at least sav capable of being thrown 
open at once, and that these should be so for 
always in use as to be fully known by the 
comnpany. - If every person was satisfied that 
he could withdraw with his company ut. ease, 
is would tend very much to abate urose fears 
which contribute to produce iasalcylalle 
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NOTICE ON PORTUGAL, AND ITS PRINCIPAL 
PRODUCTIONS. 


durch Portugal.) 


We have thought, that, in present circum- | 


stances, the following notice from a late 
traveller in Portugal, might prove acceptable 
to our readers. 
own observations, and of those of the learned 
Count Hoflmansegg: and differs, in many 
instances, from the ideas we have been ac- 
customed to entertain of that country. 


The external appearance of Portugal is 
generally very mountainous, but with the ex- 
ception of the chain of iséredia, whose 
height our author calculates at eight, or nine 
thousand feet, above the level of the sea, 
the mountains appear high, only ecause 
the surrounding country is a rose level, 
in the midst of which they form isolated 
needles, which present a savage aspect. 

If on the one hand the Portuguese are 
deficient in methods of agriculture; on 
the other M. L. does not think that they 
deserve the reproach of indolence, and lazi- 
ness, which is so often cast upon them. — Por- 
tugal! grows a sufficient quantity of corn for 
the consumption of its inhabitants. Foreign 
supplies are wanting only in Lisbon, where a 
great population is collected, and where the 
fertile lands of the neighbourhood are taken up 
by gardens; or in districts of heaths, and 
mountains, where the communication with 
the interior of the country is attended with 
The vallies of the province Eucre 
Minks et Douro, are perfectly well cultivat- 
ed; that of Tra los Montes is covered with 
corn-fields, to the very tops of the moun- 
tains; the cuhure of Indian corn, and of 
esculent vegetables, is considerable in the 
provinee of Beira; particularly in the neigh- 
bourhood of Coimbra. In other parts of the 
country nature alone sets limits to agriculture. 
W herever the peasant owns land, he is in 
easy circumstances ; but, as in the immense 
estates belonging to the nobility, and to con- 
vents, Jands are let at very high rents, and 
as internal trade is inconsiderable, the 
farmer is hardly able to pay his landlord. ‘To 
this distressin > circuinstance, we must add 
the weight o Oppressive taxes, on the first 
necessaries of life, the high price of provisions, 
and of clothing, in a country which receives 
in the first instance almost all the gold which 
circulates in Europe. This is not the only 
evil attending the possession of the Portuguese 
colonies; another of greater maguitude is, 
the loss of ulation, which they drain 
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To remedy the deficiency of labourers, the 
peasants assist each other in getting in the 
harvest. In places whiere water 1s to be had, 


‘ | the fields are flooded immediately after har- 
[From Link's Bémerhungen auf einer Reise | vest, and tallowed afterwards : for four or five 
| yous together. 


It is the joint result of his | 


M. L, enters into minute details on the 
different agricultural productions of Portugal 
Indian corn, he observes, has greatly dimi- 
nished the growth of wheat, to the serious 
detriment of agriculture. Barley and oats, 


‘are but little cultivated ; indeed, it is sup- 


from the mother country, where it isso much - 
| his own account, 


21 


wanting, 


Vou, Il. [ Lit. Pan. Fel, 1808.} 


posed, that this last kind of corn is hurtful to 
the horses of the country; rye is cultivated 
in the southern provinces, as fodder for cat- 
tle. ‘These different kinds of corn have been 
replaced by the potatoe, the culture of which 
is now rapidly spreading. Hemp is cultivated 
only in the districts flooded by the Salor. 
The produce of that plain is calculated at 110 
to 130 tons, annually, 

Iron ore is very scarce in Portugal ; the 
only mine known, is that situated in thé 
province of T'ra los Montes. Tn 1740, a me- 


| tallic vein was discovered in the province of 


Beira; the ewt. of ore gave 92 pounds of lead, 
and twe ounces two grains of silver; but, 
owing to bed adininistratian, this mijne is no 
longer worked. 

The coal mine opeued in the same pro- 
vince, promised, at first, prodigious benetits 
the works were carried on with much care 
and judgment; the miners had penetrated to 
the depth cf 75 feet, when the water. rushed 
in upon them, and they have not been able to 
overcome it; two ef the pits are completely 
flooded, and it is feared that the undertaking 
must be abandoned. 

To these new observations on the natural 
productions of Portugal, M. L. has joine 
some notices, on such manufactures as hav 
escaped other travellers. 

One of the most remarkable by its appa- 
rent insignificancy, yet real utility, is that of 
musket-flints. The stone is found in loose 
pieces, of a foot, or a foot and a half, in 
thickness, in a reddish sand, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Azenheira in Estremadura. A 
great deal of practice is co ype to cut these 
flints properly; all depends on the precise 
direction given to the iron instrument em- 
ployed; each flint does not take above a 
minute, but a man cannot furnish more than 
two hundred perfect in a day, which yield 
him a profit of about three shillings. For- 
merly, government bought -all these flints, 
and the woikmen did not dare to sell more 
than one hundred, at a time, to strangers 
now they can sell what quantity they thaak 
proper, unless when, in cases of great exi- 
gency, government suspends that trade; for 
this purpose, an inspector is kept on the spot, 
who, except in such cases, buys the flints on 
Government gives only 
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two thouwsard rees for a thousand of these | 
fliuts; but foreigners are charged three or four 


thousand rees. They sre carried on mules, | 


like all other goods, and are sent as far as | 


Spain. It is said, that the army of Portugal 
uses no other fiints. 


In the province of Beira, an English- | 


man named Stepliens, more patronized by the 
Queen than any other undertaker, has esia- 
blished at Marinia a glass house, of which 
he is owner. Previous to that establishment, 
which till now has been eminently success- 
ful, all the glass used in the country was im- 
ported. The inhabitants of Bohemia for- 
metly had the principal chare in this branch 
of trade, and some of them made immense 
fortunes by smuggling; descendants from 
Bohemians, who settled in Portugal on that 
account, are still to be found in the coun- 
uy. - 

The sand, necessary for this manufacture, 
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| necessity, of the measure, is obvious. 


is partly found in the neighbourhood, but a 


great quantity is also brought from England ; | 


and this ts ofa peculiar whiteness, and fincness. 
The soda comes mostly from Alicant; and 
a small quantity from Satural. North Ame- 
rica furnishes potash and Oporto furnishes tar- 
tar. The ietbaialier is allowed wood gravis 
from a large forest of firs, in the neighbour- 
hood ; his only expense is that of cutting and 
carting it; indeed, it was stipulated, that he 
should take only the dead wood, but the 
forest is in such a bad order, that it affords a 
supply much larger than necessary. Not- | 
dthstanding all these advantages, the glass | 
is of a bad quality ; it is far from having the 

elear transparency of foreign glass, and is | 
excessively brittle. 

’ Many other manufactures are in a very 
flourishing situation; but almost all those 

Which were established by the marquis of | 
Pombal, are completely ruined, and among 
others, the glass manufactory in the vicinity 
of Lisbon. 

The higraye, so necessary for the car- | 
riage of goods of every description, are most 
shamefully neglected in Portugal. In many 
parts of the country, public roads are only be- 
gun, but they do not extend much more than 
two leagues, and no where has M. L. seen 
the work continued, except in the neighbour- 
hoodof Lamego. ‘There were formerly paved 
roads in the vicinity of Lisbon ; and their re- 
mains form the worst highways that ean well 
be conceived of. Most of the country roads 
are only bye-wavs for small carts ; goods are 
éarried on the backs of mutes ; men travel on 
mules, and ladies in a kind of sedan, suspend- 
éd on two horses. Hardly any péstichatees 
are seen, and those only tn the vieinity of the 
metropolis. ‘There is however a good diii- 
and post-horses frem Lisbon tv Coim- 

ra 


he canal, near Ofyras, undertuken by 
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order of the marquis of Pombal, is the only 
one in Portugal. The measures adopted for 
the safety of navigation in rivers and in ports, 
are little better than nugatory ; but the poliee 
of the highways, so miserably neglected 
otherwise, 1s admirably managed. Travellers 
are every where perfectly safe im this country, 
for which they are particularly indebted to 
the juizes de fera, foreign judges, who 


| keep the people in great order, and are very 


strict, on the article of passports. Although 
it is rather troublesome for foreigners, to be 
stopped so frequently and made to exhibit 
their papers, yet the utility, and even the 
It is 
by these means that Portugal has been freed 
from banditti; who sti!l swarm in Lisbon, 
and on the frontiers of Spain; while tn the 
rest of the kingdom, travelling is safer than in 
any country in Europe. 

This mention of the police, leads M. L. 
to consider the administration of justice in 
Portugal. He represents the Portuguese as 
excessively fond of litigation; in which dis- 
position they are carefully encouraged by a 


| swarm of lawyers, of every description. He 


mentions a sirange circumstance which we 
‘ould he had explained ; ly, 
couid wis e had explained; namely, that 


-appeal lies from inferior courts in all trivial 


cases, but notin affairs of importance ; the 
very reverse of what takes place in every other 
country. Such a remarkable anomaly in 


| jurisprudence surely required some com- 


ment. 

Another peculiar feature of the jurispru- 
dence of Portugal is, that the Roman law 
has not only been entirely abolished, under 


_ the administration of the marquis of Pombal, 


but there is a penalty for quoting it. The 
ancient laws of the country, collected into a 
code by different kings, and, in the last in- 


‘stance by Joseph V, in 1747, are the only 
_ Statutes m force: two juntos have been es- 
tablished in the beginning of the present 


reign, to revise a new civil code; but they 
have published nothing as yet. 

M. L. represents the Portuguese, as being 
in general below the middle size, with black 
eyes, and a complexion more swarthy than 
Ser of northern nations; but, he denies, 
formally, that they have any degree of likeness 
to the negro; he found the Portuguese 
women more agreeable than they have ap- 
peared to most travellers; and he remarked, 
that people of distinction were generally in- 
clined to emlonpoint. ‘To complete this pic- 
ture, the Portuguese are, according to M. L. 
gay, sprightly, loquacious, and remarkably 
polite. 

It is evident, that the Portuguese are in 
high favour with this writer, he is even car- 
tied en far by his predilection, that he attempts 
to justify that horrid propensity to murder, 
which is too prevalent in the country ; this 


| | 
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he calls a Llemish, which proves nothing | 


against the nation. He even softens this 
mild reproof, by the example of the Italians ; 
so true is it, that a spirit of system will lead a 
sensible writer to most flagrant absurdities, 
M. L. hus been more successful in relieving 


the Portuguese character from the reproaeh of | 


laziness, and indolence. ‘An indolent people,” 
says he, ‘does not attempt to penetrate into tle 
most distant rezions, as the Portuguese do, to 
this day, im the interior of Africa, the West 
Indies, and the Brazils. Let this people be 
attentively considered ; Jet their detractors 
hire a mule fora day, and observe the guide 
running all the way by his side. Bat, when 
no moncy 13 to be earned, laziness, or rather 
repose, cannot justly be reproached as a 
vice.” 


ON THE TURKS, AND ON THE CRUSADES. 


[Extracted from M. de Bonald’s Législation 
Primitive.] 

M. de Bonald is considered in France asa 
literary character of eminence; in the present 
hyperbolic style of flattery he is even deno- 
minated the Montesquieu of the 1gthcentury. 
And, reducing those praiges to their just value, 
we may say, that he is a writer of consider- 
able merit whenever he does not lose himself 
in the maze of metaphysics, or suffer his 
judgment to be biassed, by opivions prevailing 
for the moment at the court of his master. 
But, his talents are too often employed in 
adorning the !awless plans of the usurper with 
design to hide their deformities ; and, accord- 
ingly, the following extract presents the 
intended invasion of Turkey in the fairest 
way, under a religions point of view, suited 
only to those times when Christendom was 
xeally threatened with subjugaiion by the 
prevalence of the Crescent. The period fix- 


ed for the execution of the schemes projected | 
against Turkey, is not very remote; and the | 


more evidently it approaches, the greater is 
the interest which attaches to performances 
like the present, intended to facilitate such 
measures, and to influeice the public opinion 
in support of them. 

«© Let no one wonder,” says #@, “ that I 
s}.ould have distinguished by their the 
two divisions of Europe, consider€d even as 
a politieal bady. Mahometism is‘the only 
esuse of the irremediable weakne& of the 
Ottoman Umpire, as Christianity is the true 
principle of the proggessively increasing 
streneth of Christain society; for in the long 
ren, nothing is so ons as truth, nor so 
weak as eptor, and anarehy.” 


On the Turks and Crusades. 
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Afier premising that his considerations are 
to be limited to the Turks, as the only Mus- 
sulnian nation of importance within she 
sphere of European politics, he adds : 


«© We must begin from an early date the 
history of Mahometism, because from its 
birth it was in religious opposition to Chriss 
tianity ; as it has been eversince the Crusades 
in political opposition $o Christendom ; which 
is the public and political state of Christianity. 

«© ‘The empire of heathen Rome ended 
A. D. 476; and one hundred years afterwards, 
in 570, was born, in the East, the man 
who was to be the founder of anotirer religion, 
and of another Empire, that Mahomet, at the 
same time the enemy of Idolatry and of 
Christianity, who announced himself to an 
ignorant = as an inspired personage, and 
led his followers to the conquest of efleminate 
nations ; that turbulent genius whose gloomy 
and licentious doctrine, maintained by an 


| oppressive government, has sanctioned  bar- 


barism in laws, as weil as in manners, and 
crushed the East under the double yoke of 
error and slavery. 

‘« Every thing was striking in the origin, 
and in the progress of the Mahornetan re- 
ligion ; but every thing is easily exploined. 

«© Tts cradle was in the same revions, from 
whence the Jewish and Christian religions 
had sprung before, and these great _retigious 
systems, which were to divide, to change, 
or to agitate the earth, all begun in the ceutre 
of the three parts of the world then known. 
The Arabians, among whom Mahomet ap- 
peared, are incontestably descendants from Ab- 
raham, (whom they call Lérakin) by Ismael 
his son; and even the Korwite tribe to which 
Mahomet belonged, pretended to an imme- 
diatedescent from Kedar, eldest son of Ismael. 

** It was a strange event to see, after so 
many thousand years; a renewal of the strife 
between the religions posterity of Isaac, 
and the natural posterity of ‘he son of the 
Boud-woman. Ue will be a wild ian, his 
hand will be raised against every man, and 
every man’s hand against him; and he shail 
dwell in the presence of all his brethren.’ 


| This sublime picture which Scripture draws 


of Ismael, snits equally the Arabians, his des- 
cendants, alwaysin arms, always under the 
tent ; it suitsequally the Mahometan religion 
sprung from the deserts of Arabia, Min 
hand ts raised against every other religion.” 

After pourtraying in very glowing colours, 
the absurdities of the Koran, M. de B. ob- 
serves, that, 

* The Christian religion had found the 
northern nations warlike and ferocious, it 
infused sentiments into them, avd they becaine 
pacific. Mahomet found the Arabians paci- 
tic ; ‘he gave them opinions, says Montesquiea, 
and suddenly they became conquerors.” ‘This 
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alone may serve to appreciate both religions. 

«« Mahometism then, sprung ready armed, 
from the head of itsfounder: like the Minerva 
of the heathen, like the French revolution, 
like all opinions of human wisdom. Chris- 
tianity dike the seed which springs and grows 
up, or like the leaven which fermentsin silence, 
had sprung up, imperceptibly, and converted 
man before it changed society ; Mahometism 
like a hurricane was ushered in by violence; 
and overthrew empires, to pervert mankind. 

«© The doctrine of the prophet of Mecca, 
spread rapidly among the Arabians, a nation 
of a lively and unsteady imagination ; then 
was adopted by a mixture of Jews, Christians, 
Sabeans, Pagans, all nearly equally ignorant 
From Arabia which was iis cradle Mahomet- 
ism, socn extended one hand over the Vast, 
and the other over the West; it seduced men 
by the allurcment of pleasure, or appalled 
them by terror. It found every where 
christians practising their+religion, but no 
where did it meet with a government which 
protected Christianity, Alrica as weil as Asia | 
received the law of the new prophet. 

European Christendom might from 
hence, be considered as a fortified place, 
regularly besieged, and attacked by Maho- 
mctism. Already some of the out-works 
had been carried. "Palestine had been iavaded 
in 636, even Sicily had been ransacked in 653, 
and almost all its inhabitants carried into 
captivity. And in 713 that is Jess than a 
century after the famous Hegira, (or flight of 
Mahomet) the Mahometans of Africa, 
known by the name of Moors, crossed the 
narrow channel which separated them from 
Europe, attacked the body of the fortress, 
and seized on Spain, where revenge, ambition, 
and corruption, those eternal foes of empires, 
favoured their enterprise.” 

Here M. de B. recapitulates the various 
aggressions of the Mussulmans against Chris- | 
tendom, which in his mind fully justified 
the crusades, and even rendered them neccs- 
sary, ‘* like sallies, says he continuing his | 
metaphor, which are necessary for the defence of | 
a besieged town.” He then expatiates on the | 


advantages which Europe derived from those | 
holy expeditions: but, this part of his work 
contains neither new ideas, nor new appli- | 
cations, he follows Robertson, whom he 
quotes, and whose text he only amplifies. 
The history of the crusades, the subsequent | 
wars of ‘the Turks against the knights of | 
Malta “‘ who formed the rear guard of 
Christendom,” also, against Poland, and 
Austria, are familiar to our readers, and M. 
de B. has introduced the recapitulation -of 
those events into his work, only with a view 


to prove that the system of religious aggression 
against Christendom, has been constantly 
followed by the Turks, and that a new crue 
sade against them is to be considered as a fair 
retaliation, necessary for the muintenance of 
the Christian religion. The faith of recent 
and multiplied treaties, forms no obstacle in 
his mind ; for speaking of the expulsion of 
the Moors from Spain, he says, ‘* this measure 
was not unjust initself; no more would in 
the present time the expulsion of the Turks 
from Greece by the Christians, or that of the 
Negroes from St. Domingo by the French, 
be considered as unjust even after a thousand 
years of possession. Fr possession of the 
land by bLartarism can form no bar against 
the rights of civilization.” 

This is, in fact, the old popish maxim, 
“ that no-faith is to be kept with infidels or 
heretics ;” and is the very saine arguments as 
the Irish peasants use to prove their right to 
the lands forfeited in ages past by different 
rebellions. But, the talents of M. de B. 
splendid though they be, will not be able to 
reconcile the nineteenth century to this long 
exploded doctrine! M. de B. expatiates 
afierwards, with wonderful complacency, on 
the rapid decline of the Oitoman power, 
since the raising of the siege of Vienna in 
1683: and he draws a true picture of the 
present distracted state of the Turkish Empire; 
this, says he, ** resembles an expected succes- 
sion, which greedy heirs share between them 
before it falls.” He adds, 

‘* But, it must not be expected that 
France, now become a neighbour of Austria, 
and Turkey, by the Venetian provinces, on 
the Adriatic shore opposite to Italy, shall 
suffer such great interests to be discussed 
without her intervention, either as an inter- 
ested, or as a mediating power. . . How- 
ever that may be, the Jast moment of the 
Mussulman_ power in Europe cannot be very 


distant. Those conquerors have been, 


and ure still, ever since their invasion of 
Greece, only a corps of barbarians, encamp- 
ed in the middle of civilized Europe,— 
to retreat they have only to strike their tents 
and to pass into Asia, Every thing, then, 
announces, that the Christian Empire of 
Greece shall be re-esiablished in one, or more 
states, and then shall a new political system 
begin for Europe. 

** Tt is possible, that the expulsion of the 
Turks from Europe, should produce in the 
Christian commonwealth two important 
evenis, which would remove two great oe~ 
casions of scandal. One of these evens 
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might be the re-establishment of Poland as 
an independent state. ‘The partitioning pow- 
ers would find indemnities, either directly, 
or by way of exchange, in the Turkish pro- 
vinces nearest their dominions. The other 
might be, the reunion of the Latin and 
Greek church;* this last has been sufficiently 

unished on account of her schism, by a 
aa oppression, she is worthy of beingrrestored 
to freedom by her constant fidelity to. the 
fundamental principles of the Christian religion 
evinced during the persecution. This re- 
union, so much wished, aud so much sought 
for, will meet with bat litle difficulty, if 
Austria and France are, as they ought to 
be, the arbitrators of the partition; but it 
would be retarded, if Russia alone should take 
possession of Greece; because that power is 
yet young in its politi¢s, and scems more 
eager to agerandize its already too extensive 
dominions, than to bring back its religion to 
its primitive purity, or to perfect its morality. 

The Turks, driven into Asia, and bebolding 
with grief from that shore, the delightful 
country of Greece, they so long occupied, will, 
no doubt, be teinpted to invade it again ; and, 
perhaps, to the great scandal of modern philo- 
sophers, our descendants are to witness new 
Crusades of Christians, to defend against Ma- 
hometans the Greek empire, as being most 
exposed to their invasions. It seems, how- 
ever, that the total want of maritime forces, 
will form an eternal obstacle to any great 
enterprize, from the Turks; and then, unable 
to become conquerors, they may turn pirates, 
like their brethren of Tunis, and of Alyiers. 
The Greek empire, once firmly established, 
bounded on the side of Europe by powerful 
monarchies, will struggle for extension of 
territory, oa that side which offers at the 
same time, more motives of aggression, and 
less means ef resistance. Then shall it carry 
itsarms beyond the channel, which divides the 
continents; and the Christians, to msure the 
peace of Enrope, shall expel the Turks from 


the shores of Asia. Driven into the interior of | 


the country, the Turks will find themselves 
opposed by the Persians, Mahometans like 
themselves, but their inveterate enemics, 
both in religion and in dominion. ‘There is, 
no doubt, but the mutual hatred of those two 


* This reunion we have seen piedicted 
about three years ago in a small Freneh pam- 
phlet (L’Antidote), with many othetevents, 
which have since come to pass. But) Bona- 
parte’s plan is still more extensive, and the 
unity of religious principles in Europe, is 
now one of his favourite ideas. We may in 
a future number give some extracts from M. de 
B.’s dissertation on the subject. 


+ As our readers may suppose, this was 
geritten before the treaty of Tilzit. 
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nations, the more furious, because its motives 
cainot be ascertained, would acquire ad- 
ditional energy from their proximity ; and 
then, Russia, which already possesses the 
shores of the Caspian Sea, and the gates of _ 
Asia, would take aavantage of those divisions ; 
which would be a deadly blow to Mahometism. 
These sentiments permit a glimpse at the 
notions and movements of Bonaparte:—1. 
Poland is to be revived, under some denomi- 
nation of sovereignty: accordingly, we have 
scen the King of Saxony take possession of 
his dukedom of Warsaw :-—2. Austria, as 
well as Russia, is to receive indemuifications 
out of the spoils of Turkey :—3. The Turks 
are to be expelled from Europe ; but even in 
Asia are not to find peace: they are to be 
harrassed by various foes; and to be driven 
into the interior of that continent :—4. The 
Greek church, being uo longer schismatic, 
the Greek empire is to be revived: and Ali 
Bonaparte, alias Napoleon the Great, is to 
be the head, summit, and sovereign of united 
Christendom, the Protestant states going for 
nothing. Credat Judeus ! !——All this in 
the face of the next Moniteur, which may, 
it is likely, contain in <loleful straims, the 
hundredth repetition of a dismal lumenta- 
tion, over the hardships supported by the 
subjects of British protection in India ! 


‘ 


RECOLLECTIONS OF CIRCUMSTANCES CON- 
NECTED WITH THE HISTORY OF THE ARTS 
IN GREAT BRITAIN: AND ESPECIALLY 
WITH THE PROGRESS OF PUBLIC EXHIBI- 
TIONS OF WORKS OF ART. 


[Compare Panorama, Vol. IT. p. 809.] 


The arts are unquestionably embellish- 
ments of life ; they rquire, and they import, 
where thev flourish, a state of refinement and 
elegance of manners which 13 honourable to 
the community. ‘They deserve protection, us 
conferring a finish on social enjoyments, 
which is not to be procured without them ; 
and they add to our means of information, as 
-wellas to those ofour delight. They are-in 
truth, implanted in the human mind by the 
same Power as formed that mind, origindlly. 
Even savages exercise them, though they do 
not elevate them to merit. What the untu- 
tored eye beholds, it imitates; and the imita- 
tion however graceless, is gratifying: since it 
has no compa i:on with superior skill to sup- 
port, it passes current among those who in- 
spect it; and being the most wonderfal. ex- 
aniple of science to which their attention bas 
been called, they admire and extol it, aecords 
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ingly. But our present subject relates to the 
aris notamong savages, but among oursclves, 
and rather in a state of imbecility than of in- 
faucy, of neglect but gradually rising to pros- 
perily, of prosperity but embittered and ruin- 
ed by contention. The history of art is inte- 
resting, not enly as it forms a part of the ge- 
neral history of man, but as itis capable of 
furnishing useful lessons, to both professors 
and patrons. Deeply intent on his art, and 
almost immured in his closet, the professor 
attributes to his department, whatever it be, 
an importance, which he wonders others can- 
not perceive. He thivks them blind, stupid, 
uuintelligent, inasmuch as they are insensible 
to qualities which appear to him — 
and glare to his eye ata glimpse. He him- 
self, meanwhile, is void of that necessary ine 
formation which might enable him to judge 
more correctly of the relative estimation of 
things. Hence he acquires a faculty of see- 
ing things in his peculiar way; and perseve- 
rance rivets the chains of this bigotry upon 
him. Hence he criticices acutely, if not se- 
verely the performances of others who do not 
see with his eyes, but whose several modes of 
studying the same objects, lead them to ditler 
from each other, as they do from him. In 
short, the effects of seclusion and unremitted 
study, will greatly, if not altogether, account 
for a spirit of diflerence among artists, without 
Jaging to their charge, as Lord Orford has 
done, a disposition to quarrel because each 
grudges the employment given to another, 
tearing there may not be enough for him- 
self. Add to this, that few artists have re- 
ceived what might correct this disposition— 
a liberal and general education. That 
would assist greatly in preventing the evils 
attendant on a recluse, as the mind would 
bave been previously opened by literature, 
and though it might prefer a particular pro- 
fession, or branch ot study, yet it would be 
conscious that this was not to be considered 
as all in all. General learning opens stores 
which relieves the mind from the propensity, 
or the necessity of corroding itself; and 
distinguishes their possessor from those, who 
having been originally in Jow situations of life, 
never wholly get rid of the notions coinci- 
dent with those situations, to whatever emi- 
nence they may rise by their talents, It 
is not then, to art itself, that we must attri- 
bute the cause of those bickerings which have 
marked the conduct of artists; nor to artists 
‘personally, as if they were more querulous 


‘than other men, tliough something of irrita- 
bility’ may be attached to genius, as an ema- 


nation of intellect. Neither is calculation of 


“ yrofit and loss, the source of the evil, but, we 


think wé account tor it, both more honour- 
ably and more correctly, by supposing that it 
may be traced to that devotedness to a favour- 


ite pursuit, which occupying the whole in- 


Great Britain. 
tensity of the mind, enfeebles the mental per- 
ceptions as to other considerations. It is like 
the image of the sun on the eye that has be- 
held it steadily: by which the ogau of sight 

isrendered incapable of attending to the uon- 

| radiant objects around it. 

| Our readers have seen in former papers 

what was the low state of the arts in Engtand 

during the reigns of George the first, and se- 
cond. What a very few names of eminent 
merit, have conferred importance on their 
works, in the estimation o1 posterity! It was 
not, then, without reason, that Hogarth 
prided himself on having drawn the attenuon 
of the legislature to the arts, and haying effect- 
ed the protection of their productions ae the 
property cf the artist. It is probable, too, 
that we may consider this as amorg the in- 
ducements of the Society for the Encourage- 
ment of Arts, Manufactures, aud Commerce, 
in the very earliest years of its institution, to 

xténd its patronage to the polite arts. That 

Society was established in the year 1754; and 
it gave einulative premiums among the stu- 
dents at the aeademy in St. Martin’s Lane, 
which had been maintained by the artists 
ever since the days of Sir Godfrey Knelier, as 
well as honorary premiums to such pictures as 
were hung up in the great room where its 
meetings were held. 

In 1755 this Society gave fifteen guineas 
to youths between the ages of 14 and 17 ; and 
fifteen guineas also to those under the age of 
14. In 1749 it gave to the students at the 
academy in St. Martin’s Lane, under the age 
of 24, thirty guineas ;—that this was well 
bestowed, will appear on merely repeating the 
names of the artists who received this encou- 
ragement. ‘These were’ David Martin, Jolin 
Mortimer, William Sherlock, and Willian 
Woollett. ‘The Society continued these pre- 
miums, with others for drawings from the 
Duke of Richmond's gallery of casts from the 
ant que, for some years. ‘Thus was the rising 
mg of artisis trained up to emulation. 
Mature professors were encouraged on 4 
grander scale. In 1760 Mr. KR. Pine, re- 
ceived a hundred guineas, as a premium for ° 
his picture of Cantute reproving his flatterers ; 
at the same time, Mr. Cassalt received filly 
guineas for his picture of Gunhilda: My. 
George Smith, received fifty pounds, aud Mr. 
John Smith twenty-five pounds. In 1761, 
Mr. Cassali received a hundred gu'neas, and 
the Smiths as before. In 1763, Mr. re- 
ceived a hundred guincas premiuin or bis 
companion picture to Canute, Edward be ore 
Calais. Mr. Mortimer received fifty guineas, 
premium, we believe, for his St. Paul 
preaching to the Britons; and George Rom- 
ney received a Loun/y of twenty pounds. We 
have heard Mortimer sey, that Romney de- 
served the premimn, pot becanse his picture 
was the most exccileni, but, because it was 
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painted in a room so small that the artist } ora copy from a model, or any copy be ad- 


could not examine the eficct of the whole 
composition at a single view, and ata proper 
distance; and, that under this disadvantage 
the performance was surprising. 

It was (and is) the custom of the Society 
for the Encouragement of Arts, Manufactures, 
and Commerce, that the articles of whatever 
kind sentin for premiums, should remain a 
certain time in the Great Room, sub- 
ject to the inspection of the members of the 
Society. This could not but render artists 
whose performances Lad beenso hang ap, muec! 
better known to patrons of art, than others 
were who had no such advantage. 

Another circumstance which proved to be 
of importance, occurred about the same time. 
The arusts had been in the habit of a yearly 
meeting, and had Jately held it at the Found= 
ling Hospital, ou Nov. 4, to commemorate 
the landing of King William. To this hos- 
pital some of their body had made presents of 
pictures, sculptures, &e. and these being ac- 
cessible to the inspection of visitors to that 


| 


| 


mitted. 
At the third meeting, Dec. 22, 1759, it 
was resolved to solicit the use of the great 


‘| room belonging to the Society for the encou- 
| Fagement of arts, &c. to which the following 


letter was sent, 
To the President, &c. 
Str, Feb, 26, 1760. 

The artists of this city having resolved. to 
raise a sum for purposes of charity, by the an- 
nual exhibition of their works, entreat the 
Society to allow them the use of their room 
from the 7th of April to the 1gth. This fa- 
vour they consider as veryimportant. The 
publie concurrence of the Society will give to 


‘anew practice that countenance which no- 
_velty must always need, and the aris will 


institution, which then had not lost its novel- | jet 
' plan, ‘* except.that part which relates to the 


ty, such artists became much better known 
than others, and they found the benefit con- 
siderable. This circumstance suggested the 
idea that a general exposure of similar works 
would prove of extensive benefit to the arts, 
and to their professors. The plan was new 
in Britain, though it had been carried into 
practice on the continent. The proposal was 
eagerly supported. 

<A general meeting was resolved on, for 
that day se’night. Accordingly it was 
held at the Turk’s Head Tavern, in Gerrar:l 
Street, Soho, on Monday Nov. 12, 1759. At 
this meeting it was resolved, ** that cnce 
every year, at a day in the second week of 
April, at a place that shall be appoinied by a 
committee for carrying this design into exe- 
eution, to be cho-en annually— Every paint- 
er, sculptor, architect, engraver, chaser, seal 
cutter, and medallist may exhibit their seve- 
ral performances —The intention of this 
meeting is to endeavour to procure a sum to 
be distributed in charity towards the’ support 
of those artists whose age and infirmities, or 
other lawful hinderances, prevent them from 
being any longer candidates for fame.—It is 
therefore, resolved, That the sum of one 
shilling be taken daily of each person who 
niay come to visit the said performaaces.” 

A committee wax chosen, consisting of six- 
teen persons, viz. 6 painters, 2 sculptors, 2 
architects, 2 engravers, i seal cutter, 1 cha- 
ser, 1 medallist; and the Secretary, which 
office was accepted by Fras. Milner Newton. 
The second meeting was held Dee. 1, 1759, 
when it was resolved, ** That no picture 


fron a drawing, engraving from an engraving, 
mucdal from a medal, ehasing from a chesiug, 


gain dignity from the protection of thee 
whom the World has already learned to re- 
spect. lam, Xe. 

F. Hayman, Chairman. 


This letter enclosed the plan, to the pur- 
port already stated. The Society accepted the 


taking the shilling at the door:” and fixing 


‘the period of exhibition from April £1 to 


‘copyed from a picture, or print, or drawing, , 


May 3. Circular letiers were now sent round 
to the artists; and the design was advertised 
in the public new-papers. 

The difficulty of the taking an admission 
shilling was got over, by sixpence being 
charged for each catalogue sold; the expence 
of which would otherwise have fallen very 
heavy on the artists; and without a catalogue 
their names and places of tesidence would 
have continued unknown. In many instances 
persons ent their catalogues to others. 


Theaccounts of this first Exhibition stood thus. 
6,582 Catalogues at Gd. each...... }64. 11. 


£100.3 per centeonsolsbought 
in the name of the seqgetary 82. 2. 6. 


A letter of thanks to the Society for the 
use of the room, &e. May 12, 1760. 

Resolved, Nov. 7, 17.60, that monies accumr- 
lated be laid owt in the funds tillthey amount 
te £500, then to be disposed of by the 
majority of the Society of Artists. 

A second application was made to the So- 
ciety for Encouragement of Aris, &e. Nov. 
25, 1760, for the use of the great rooin, 
with a request * that the beginuing of Jane 
might be the period of Exhibition, in order, 
that the pictures offered for premiums nay 
be removed) = “Hine Artists having found great 
inconvemence in lying under the imputation 
of losing those for whieh they 
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were not candidates." ——‘* Great inconve- 
nience having been found by inferior people 
crowding last year—Resolved ; that the cata- 
Togue be a shilling, and that no person be ad- 
mutted without taking one, the same to serve 
asa ticket.” The letter sent on this occa- 
sion, observes, that “* the Exhibition of 
last year was crowded and incommoded by 
the intrusion of great numbers whose stations 
and education made them no proper judges of 
statuary or painting, and who were made idle 


and tumultuous by the opportunity of a shew.” | 


Notwithstanding this statement, with other 
explanations, the Society for the Eacourage- 
ment of Arts, &c. in their answer insisted 
“« that the Exhibition be free and open for 
the ten at proper hours and under proper 
regulations.” This, with other stipulations, 
was found inadmissible by the Artists, and 
Messrs. Reynolds and Paine were deputed 
** to look out for a convenient place.” 

It ceriainly is much to the honour of the 
Society for the Encouragement of Arts, &c. 
that it considered itself as a liberal institution, 
hot receiving favours from the public, but 
conferring favours on the communite at large: 
not deriving pecuniary compensation or re- 
ward for its actions, but by voluntary sub- 
scription within itself granting premiums and 
baunties on merit without restriction; and 
fostering ingenuity wherever found. The 
eye of this Society is communication : 

ut the artists bad in view a diflerent prin- 
ciple, that of reception also ; without which 
their intention of formiag a fund for purposes 
of charity could never be realized. 

To remedy this disappointment, Messrs. 
Chambers and Wilton agreed with Mr. Cock, 
(the Auctioneer) for the use of bis room in 
Spring Gardens, for the month of May, at 
the sum of £40. 

At this second exhibition, the catalogues 
were sold fora shilling, no person was admit- 
ted without one, but it served as a ticket du- 
ring the exhibition. Such were the resolu- 
tions, April7, 1761. At which date, the 
minutes of the committee record a paragraph, 
which any who know the style of Hogarth 
would perceive to have originated with that 
celebrated artist, even if his name had not 
been alluded to. 
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may tend to explode those errors and preju- 
dices which have hitherto misguided the 
judgemen's of trne lovers of arts as well as 
discouraged the living artists in the progress 
of their studies.” 

Itis scarcely possible that our readers shou!d 
perceive the full foree of the complaint im- 
plied in this resolution: the fact is, as we 
have been informed, that at this period almost 
every man of genius was in the pay, and 
under the authority, of some dealer in pic- 
tures, whose servant, in fact, (some say 
whose slave) he was: since the dealer gave 
his own price for works, and sold them, also, 
on his own terms. Moreover, his commend- 
ation or censure, had great influence over the 
opinions of the patrons of art, and the suc- 
cess of artists, as men of business. : 

That the artists should ardently desire to 
be delivered from such thraldom must needs 
appear extremely natural. 

“«¢ Lady Rockingham (the Marchioness, no 
doubt), requested the use of the room for one 
night fora concert.” This must have had 
a splendid effect: if given when the room 
was hung with the exhibition pictures. 

June 23, 1761. One hundred pounds was 
voted in charity. The artists had a fublic 
illumination on the fourth of June, the 
expense of which was defrayed out of the 
fund. Nov. 28, 1761. The number of the © 
committee was increased to twenty-four, viz. 
10 Painters, 4 Sculptors, 3 Architects, 3 En- 
gravers, 1 Medalist, 1Seal Engraver, 1 Chas 
ser. 

March 16, 1762. Resolved that one 
shilling be taken at the door of the exhibition 
for admission every time; and a catalogue 
given gratis. Exhibitors to bave a personal 


Mr. Hogarth nade a proposal for 


this society associating, —Unanimously agreed 


that this society for the future should 


be | 


led The Free Professors of Painting, Sculp- 


ture, and Architecture.” 

«« And that the said society should from 
thence forward enter into an amicable union, 
in order to promote a mutual interest, and at 

roper meetings concert such measures as may 

t establish those arts on a right footing 
suitable to the genius of the Country. 

** As absolutely; necessary thereto, means 


proper to be put in practice be resolved on, as 


ticket of admission. ‘This year the room at 
Spring-Gardens cost seventy guineas. Cha- 
rity this year £50. ‘The preiave to the cata- 
logue this year was ‘* presented” by Mr. Rey- 
nolds.—W as it his own compesttion, or that 
of Dr. Johnson? If by the latter, it has 
escaped Boswell, and the collectors of the 
Dr.’s works ; we therefore shal! insert it en- 
tire. 

«« The public may jusily require to be in- 
formed of the nature and extent of every de- 
sign, for which the favour of the public is 
openly solicited. The Artists, who were 
themselves the first projectors of an Exhibi- 
tion in this nation, and who have now con- 
tributed to the following catalogue, think it 
therefore necessary to explain their purpose, 
and justify their conduct. An Exhibition of 
the works of art, being a spectacle new in 
this Kingdom, has rais’d various opinions and 
conjectures among those, who are unacquaint- 
ed with the practice in foreign nations; those, 
who set out their performances to general 
view, have been too often considered as the 
rivals of each other, as men actuated, if not 
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by avarice, at least by vanity, and contending 
for superiority of fame, though not for a pe- 
cuniary prize. It cannot be denied or doubt- 
ed, that all who offer themselves to criticism 
are desirous of praise; this desire is not ouly 
innocent but virtuous, while it is undebased 
by artifice and unpolluted by envy; and of 
envy or artifice those men can never be accus- 
ed, who, already enjoying ali the honours and 
profits of their profession, are content to stand 
candidates for public notice, with genins yer 
unexperienced, and diligence yet unrewarded ; 
who, without any hope of encreasing their 
own reputation or interest, expose their names 
and their works only that they may furnish 
au opportunity of appearance to the young, 
the diffident, and the neglected. The pur- 
pose of this Exhibition is not to enrich the 
Artists, but to advance the Art; the eminent 
are not flattered with preference, nor the ob- 
scure insulted with contempt ; whoever hopes 
to deserve public favour is here invited to dis- 
play his merit. 

“« Of the price put upon this Exhibition 
some account may be demanded. Whoever 
sets his work to be shewn, naturally desires a 
multitude of spectators, but his desire defeats 
ils own end when spectators assemble in such 
numbers as to obstruct ove another. Though 
we are far from wishing to diminish the plea- 
sures, or, depreciate the sentiments of any 
class of the community, we know however, 
what every one knows, that all canaot be 
judges or purchasers of works of art, yet we 
have already found by experience, that all are 
desirous to see an Exhibition. When the 
terms of admission were low, our room was 
thronged with such multitudes as made access 
dangerous, and frightened away those, whose 
approbation was most desired. 

“© Yet because it is seldom believed that 
money is got but for the love of money, we 
shall tell the use which we intend to make of 
our expected profits. 

“© Many Artists of great abilities are unable 
to sell their works for their due price; to re- 
moye this inconvenience, an annual sale will 
be appointed, to which every man may send 
his works, and send them if he will without 
his name. ‘These works will be reviewed by 
the committee that conduct the Exhibition. 
A price will be secretly set on every picce, 
aud registered by the secretary. If the piece 
exposed is sold for more, the whole price 
shall be the Artist's, bat if the purchasers 
value it at lees than the committee, the Ariist 
shall be paid the deficieney from the profits of 
the Exhibition.” 


As it would be iaconvenient to extend this 
article further at present, we shall conclude 
itby shewing the progress of public attention 
and patronage, as manifested by the increasing 
popularity of the Exhibitions. 


Dangersand Small Istands in the Indian Svas. 
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6,582 catalogues at 6d. £164. 11. 
13,000 catalogues printed 
10,488 catalognes at Is, 
11,200 do. 1s, 
15,253 do. Is, 
16,532 do. Is. 
1766. 17,489 do. Is. 
1767. 22,906 do. ls. 
Donation from his Majesty 
her Rt. H. Princess Dow- 
ager of Wales. 10. 
Total this year £1255. 16. . 
This was the greatest yearly income of thi 
society.—-A Royal Charter was granted in” 
January 1765. 


1760. 
1761. 
1762. 
1763. 
1764: 
1765. 


— 


| DANGERS AND SMALL ISLANDS, IN rHE IN- 


DIAN SEAS, NOT BEFORE NOTICED.* 


Dangers and small Islands among the N. E. 
Archipelago of Madagascar, which have 
been lately discovered, and which are not 
laid down in any Charts. ; 


1°—At 15 or 18 miles in the N. N. E. of 
Remira Island, there are two small Islands 
very near each other, on which H, M.- sloop 
the Spitfire, was lost in the year 1801, the 
21st of August; the longitude E. observed by 
Capt. Campbell was, on the southern-most 
island, 54° g, 28” Latitude South 4° 55°. 

2°—At 4 miles in the N. W, by N. of 
Remira Island, there is a reef. 

3°—At 15 to 18 miles tothe Southward of 
the island of Arott, there is a Coval reef, 

4°—At 18 miles in the W. S. W. of the 
island of Poivre, is a small island of Sand. 

5°—In the middie of the Channel between 
La Dique and Praslin Islands, there are two 
rocks near each other, at the edge of the 
Water. 

6°—At | anda half mile to the East of the 
Rocks called the Chimeney, on the bank of 
the Seychelles, between Praslin and Mahe 
Islands, there are several rocks at the Water's 
surface, on which the French frigate the 
Regeneree, was very nearly lost, being in 
chase of a vessel, when she struck. 

7°—At,1 and a half mile distant from the 
same Chimeneys, in the N. E.>there are 
also several Rocks just under the Water. 

s°—At 1 and a half mile to the N.. W. of 
the Mamelles, there are severai Rocks. 

9°—In the of Cosmoledo, from 
the Easternmost part of it, to the distance of 
24 to 27 miles, may be seen the Island Astore 
the existence of which was doubted ; it is six 
miles in circumference ; lat. South, 10° 12°. 


* Por the particulars of a shoal on which 
the ship General Weilesley struck on her 
passage from the straits of Maeassar to Pon- 
tiana, likewise not marked in the maps— 
compare Panorama, vol. Lf. p. 100g. 
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COLLEGE OF FORT WILLIAM. 


Distrilution of Prizes and Honorary Re- 
wards, at the 7th annual Examination, 
held January 1807. 
Class. 1 Glyn, 

3500 rupees and medal. 2 Clark, 1000 ru- 

pees and medal. 3 Brown, medal.—Second 

Class. 4 Romney. 5 Colvin. 6 Smyth. 

9 Halbed. 8 Ellis. Q Wright. 10 Max- 

well. 11 Mason. 12 Barwell sen. 13 

Tviler. 14 Gardiner. 15 W.C. Ward. 16 

Alexander. 17 G. Warde. 18 Roberdeau. 

=—Third Class. 19 Sisson. 20 Johnston. 


21 Moore. 22Cuthbert. 23 Tod. 24 EI- 
lice. 25 Bagge. 26 Oakeley. 27 Pocher. 
28 Tucker. 29 Lindsay. 30 Lambert, 31 
Braddon. 32 McNabb. 23 Jennings. 34 
Smith. 35 Blagrave. 36 Pond. 37 Ken- 
nedy. 38 Barwell jun. 39 Harding. 40 


Sargent. 41 Morrieson. 42 T. Brown, 43 


Barlow. 44 Fraser. 45 Robertson. 
Snanscrit.—Romney. 
Arasic.—Romney. 

Maunratta.—! Tytler, medal. 2 Halhed. 

Ene Compostrion.—Fssay of 2d 
Term of 1806. Subject. ‘* On the Ten- 
dency of the Laws and Regulations in force 
for Bengal and its Dependencies, to promote 
the security and happiness of the people and 
the prosperity of the country.” Ellis, 1000 
tupees and medal. 

Perstan.—First Class. 1 Brown, 1500 
tupees and medal. 2 Glyn, 1000 rupees and 
medal. 3 Clark, medal.—Second Class. 4 
Romney. 5 Colvin. 6 Wright. 7 Smvth, 
8 Ellis—Third Class. gEwing. 10 Tyt- 
Ter. 11Mason. 12Halhed. 13 Dick. 14 
Cuthbert. 15 Roberdeau. 

Bencaret.—First Class. 1 Romnev, 
1000 rupees and medal. Ellis, rupees 
and medal. 3 Tytler. medal. Second Class. 
—4 Dick. 5 Barwell,sen. 6 Maxwell. 7 
Halhed.—Third Class. 8 Monckton. gW. 
C. Ward. 10 Money. 11 Gardiner. 12 
Ellice. 13 Oakeley. 14 Smith. 

Persian Wrrrinc.—1 Brown, 1000 ru- 
pees and medal. 2 Romney, 500 rupees and 
medal. 3 Lindsey. 4 Mason. 5 Blagrave. 
6 Brodden. 7 Johnston. 8 Oakeley. 

Naeree Writtnc.—1 Brown, 500 ru- 
pees and medal. 2 Tucker. 3 Lindsey. 4 John- 
ston. 5 Lambert. 6 Smith. 7 Cuthbert. 
Halhed. 9 Kennedy. 10W.C. Ward. 11 


Roberdeau. 12 Alexander. 13 G. Warde. 
14 Pond. 15 McNabb. 16 Tytler. 17 
Harding. 18 Morrieson. 19 Ellice. 


Bencares Waritine.—1 Tytler, 500 ru- 
pees and medal. 2 Barwell, i 3 Monck- 
ion. 4W.C. Waid. 

ano Reourations.—1 Smyth. 


Proceedings of the College of Bengal. 
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2 Wright. 3 Clark. 4 Oakeley. Inglis 
and Lowther, absent from the examination. 

SrupeNnTs LEaviINnG and enter- 
ing on Public Service in March 1907, classed 
in the Order of relative Proficiency.—First 
Class.—1 R. Brown, Ist Persian, 3d Hin- 
doostanee, Ist Persian Writing, Ist Nagreg 
Writing. 2. R.T. J. Glyn, tst Hindoos. 
tance, 2d Persian. 3 W. F. Clark, 2d Hin- 
doostanee, 3d Persian. 4G. J. Romney, 1s. 
Bengalee, 4th Hindoostanee, 4th Persian, 2 
Persian Writing. 5 H. Ellis, 2d Bengalee, 
8th Persian, sth Hindoostanee. 6 W. C. 
Smyth, 6th Hindoostanee, 7th Persian, Ist 
Laws and Regulations. 7. W. Wright, 6th 
Persian, gth Hindoostanee, 2d Laws and Re- 
gulations. 8 J. Halhed, 7tlr Hindoostanee, 7th 
Bengalee, 12th Persian. 9 E. Maxwell, 
Bengallee, 10th Hindoostanee. 10J. Ewing, 
Oth Persian. 11 R. B. Gardiner, 14th Hin- 
doostanee, 11th Bengalee. 12 W.C. Ward, 
Oth Bengalee, 15th Hindoostanee. 13 H. 
M. Money, 10th Bengalee. 14J. T. Rober- 
deau, 15th Persian, 18th Hindoostanee. 15 
H_ Oakeley, 13th Bengalee, and last Class 
of Hindoostanee. Murray, 13th Hindoos- 
tanee at a former Examination. 


Degrees of Honour were conferred this day 
(2d March, 1807) on the following Students. 
Robert Brown, Persian and Hindoostanee. 
R. Thomas John Glyn, Hindoostanee and 
Persian. William Fairlie Clark, Hindoos- 
tanee and Persian. George James Romney,, 
Bengalee. Henry Ellis, Bengalee. 

Register of Degrees of Honour. 1801. 
William Pearson Elliot. 1802. Charles Lloyd, 
Jonathan Henry Lovet. 1863. William But- 
terworth Bayley, William Chaplin, Richard 
Thomas Goodwin, Terrick Hamilton, Richard 
Jenkins, William Byam Martin, Edward 
Wood. 1804. Clotworthy Gowan, Henry 
George Keene, William Oliver, Thomas Per- 
rv, John Romer, George Swinton, John 
Walker, John Wauchope. 1805. ‘Thomas 
Chisholm Scott, Montague Henry Turnbull, 
Joseph Littledale, James Marjoribanks. 1800. 
Hugh George Christian, William Dorin, 
Walter Ewer, Henry Newnham, Edward 
Parry. 1807. Robert Brown, Robert Thomas 
Jolin Glyn, William Fairlie Clark, George 
James Romuey, Henry Ellis. 

By order of the council of the College, 
W. HUNTER, Sec. C.C. 
[Compare Panorama, Vol. I. p. 161, 357;, 
and Vol. III. p. 785—where will be found 

a sketch of the history of the College, and 

an account of preceding annual examfna- 

tions.} 
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OF RELEGIOUS SECTS 


IN VARIOUS PARTS 


STATE 
VANCES, 
WORLD. 


AND OBSER- 
THE 


OF 


“Lue following information is derived 
from several sources. Of the means taken 
to spread the Christian Religion our readers 
huve heard much lately ; and especially since 
the public attention has been called to it by 
some recent publications by members of the | 
Kast-India Company. 


| 


PRESENT SATE OF OTANPITF. 


{From the Journals of the Missionaries sta- | 
tioned there. } 


Otuheiic, Dec. 12, 1804.—The inhabi- 
bitants are di:ninishing every year, through 
the stifl-prevailing causes, frequently noticed. 
Civilization appears to be making but small 
advances ; perhaps it would be wrong to say 
itis making none. ‘The ebicis are in general 
very dissolute ; and the common people lovers 
of ease ; and both s9 much attached to their 
own ways of doing things, and dave so little 
intercourse with foreigners, that they do not 
plainly see the talue of improvement, nor do 
they apply themselves with mach diligence 
to it. 

Since the death of Pomarre, Otco has 
maintained his authority without opposition. 
For the past seven months he has been residing 
iv Eimeo: his returu to Taheite is uncertain. 
His family has lately sustained another loss in 
Pa-eete, who died in Eimeo a few weeks 
back : others of his near relations are on the 
decline. An addition ts making to the nuim- 
ber of fire-arms that are in the hands of the 
natives, by almost every vessel that calls here. 
The Harrington has been keeping up a con- 
stant barter for hogs, with musquets and 
powder; so that now there is scarcely a petty 
ratteras who has not one in his possession. 
The natives are as desirous as ever afer such 
articles, and frequently give hoz: to the value 
of between thirty aud forty pounds. for a 
musket not worth ten shillings. We sap- 
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-pose that this kind of traffic is not for nought : 
and expect to see, sooncr or liter, some fatal | 
consequences attending it. ‘Phat our perso 
nal safety is more endangered by such an 
influx of fire-arms, must be obvious to every 
one who considers our peculiur situation. 
While the king has beeu at Kimeo, he has, 
by gifts and force, got the greater part of the | 
muskets that were in the hands of the ra/teras 
there into his own possession. is rameured | 
that he expects to do the sanie in Taheite, 
when he returns; but it is also said, that | 
those who have them, are determined nm 
to give them up to him, but wih loss of lit | 
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If the king is resolved on the matter, war we 
think, will undoubtedly follow. Lf it should 
please the Lord to remove Otoo, as he has 
Pomarre, we apprehend there would be very 
serious times on this island, as there is no one 
who seems to possess sufficient authority to 
take the government, and many would be as- 
piring tu superiority... 

We have a vessel of about fifty tonsin build+ 
ing forthe king, which will pot be finished 
fur some months. . . 

The Harrington, since her stay at Oparre, 
has bartered away between three and four 
hundred weight of powder, 15 of 14 muskets, 


and some pistols.—The scamen expended 


near £700 worth of property upon the wo- 
men they had. They were constantly taking 
up cloathing from the Captain. 
The wife of the deceased chief of Ha- 
pyano arrived in the district, in her way 
to Hapyano, — She has get the disease 
which proves so fatal to her countrymen, 
and which it is probable will carry her off in 
ashort time. When the Daff first arrived 
here, she was the comeliest woman on the 
island, and we have always found her one of 
the kindest and best behaved. Besides her 
husband, she has, within two years, lost her 
motherand two brothers. 
_ A few days back the wife of a priest ia 
Opzimanno was given out to be dead, and so 
continued two days; when, to the surprise 
of her husband and neighbours, she unexprc- 
tedly revived agaia. She has given’a long 
and nonsensical account of the Po, or other 
world; which notwithstanding its absurdity, 
her deluded cor nen seem to receive wiih 
a strong persuasion of its reality. Many, frou 
all parts of the disérict, have gone to gauze on 
this supposed wonderful personage, and to 
hear her story. About eight months back 
asimilar matter was transacted in Ewéaa, 
by the wile of a great priest there.” 


The natives continue their disposition of 
thieving, aud plunder all they lay their haads 
on. 


EGYPTIAN APIS IN INDIA. 
Coromandel Const, Jam. 11, 1866. This 
dav a great feast, called Waumavataumit, 
began, whic! is to last for several days, 
Much aunoyed by the of the 
heathen “their festival. The 


celebrating 


whole town with men leading bulloeks 


decorated with flowers, from house to hontee, 
The owners of these aniails obtain lifge 
sums of money from the people for the privis 
lege of worshipping thent! 

“13th. This morning the Bramin who 
struets ts in their nutive language, came te 
ask leave of absence for the dey that he 
might in celebrating the fevst. Alex. 
postula ions with him on the folly of diese 
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things, seem at present to have but little 
effect. With many others he acknowledges 
that they are. wrong, but pleads the custom of 
his forefathers as the most powerful motive 
for attending them. 

30th. We were visited this morning by a 
large family of Hindoos, who had come two 
or three days’ journey to the celebration of 


the late Moorish festival, by which we have | 


been kept awake for several nights past. A 
very old grey-headged man led the group, 
followed by his children and grand-children. 
They appeared greatly surprised when review- 
ing the house, furniture, &c. as if it had been 
the first time they had seen a European face, 
or had an of beholding European 
manners, We were greatly delighted with 
their simplicity. 


REMARKABLE SECT IN INDIA. 


Tuttacoryn.—The Sanaers are a sect of peo- 
le more robust than other Indians, very dark 
in complexion, their features completely Eu- 
ropean, their ears protracted to their shoulders 
by weighty ornaments of lead. They divide 
themselves into five families, one of which 
exclusively ascends the trees, from which 
ractice their hands and feet —— a pecu- 
iarly clumsy shape. Their religion is not 
Braminicf, but consists in the worship of 
one Mandan, formerly a washerman. ‘Their 
habits of life are extremely simple. ‘They 
are quarrelsome, avaricious, and deceitful. 


The tribe of Sanaers is very numerous both 
here and in Travancore. Jn the latter coun- 
try they are called Teers, and I do not know 
if these resemble in all respects our Sanacrs. 
In this district I compute them to be at least 
fifty thousand in number, of which, perhaps five 
thousand belong to our protestant church, and 
constitute from forty to fifty congregations, 
under the care of about thirty native teachers, 
A few of the latter (perhaps eight or ten) are 
rather respectable servants of God, as far as 
their knowledge goes. But the greater part 
have been enlisted in a hurry from among the 
Sanaers themselves, reading and writing being 
the only qualifications required. From these 
catechists, and their base, deccitful, and un- 
worthy conduct, my worst troubles arise. 
But, till a seminary for forming better ones 
is established in these parts, the evil must be 
borne with, and the only thing 1 can do is to 
keep theminawe. It isalso tobe lamented, that 
many of them receive too little wages. If they 
have families, they can scarcely afford to buy a 
litle palmyra sugar to satisfy the cravings of 
nature. My heart bleeds for them in this 
respect, for this extreme poverty oficn prompts 
them to take bribes and presents to do what 
ther should not. 
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STATE OF ROMAN CATHOLICS IN INDIA, 


May ist. Set off for Anjengo ; the most 
| ancient English possession in ‘Travancore. I 
| was struck with the number of handsome 
Romish churches along the beach ; at every 
| thousand yards there isa charch, and there 
were formerly still more. They are mostly 
built by private persons, in consequence of 
| some vow or other: but no inference is to be 
| drawn from the number of these churches 
| with regard to the flourishing state of religion. 
| In most of them, mass is performed ouly once 
| in two years. ‘ 

I will take this opportunity to give my 
opivion on the number of Roman catholics 
im the peninsula of India. I know, from 
good authority, that there are beyond a 
thousand missionaries dispersed over the coun- 
trv. If we allow each of them a nominal 
influence on two or three thousand souls, as 
is not improbable, it brings the number of 
Roman caiholics to between two and three 
millions. ‘Those that are well-informed, 
think mv calculation falls short of the truth. 
This is the work of three centuries. Could 
we suppose their religion will go on to spread 
in the same ratio, we might fix the period, 
humanly speaking, when India would bea 
Roman catholic country! Tt is true, that 
at the outset the missionaries were abundantly 
zealous, and powerfully seconded by govern- 
ment; the archbishop of Goa was governor- 
general of the Portuguese possessions ; money 
was sent from Europe in considerable sums. 
Circumstances are now altered, but the re- 
sources of the Romish priests in this country 
are still considerable :, fines, indulgences, 
fees, presents, masses for the dead, are incx+ 
haustable sources. 

At Anjengo I was introduced to the ac- 
quaintance of Father Kaymond, a Piedmon- 
tese, and vicar-general of Veraples. He is a 
man of uncommonly liberal principles, and 
what I learned from him amounts to this—At 
Veraples they have two numerous seminaries ; 
one for the Latin, the other for the Syriac 
, students. So late as in April, the hishop of 

came down to Veraples (the vicar- 
general's confirmation to the bishopric having 
not yet arrived from Rome, the French hav- 
ing taken the ship in which it was coming, 
he cannot ordain) in order to Jay hands on a 
number of young priests, no less than 63 ; 
besides whom, 205° missiounarics of diflerent 
degrees were ordained in the course of that 
month! Under Father Raymond's care are 
fifty thousand Syriac cliristians, and sixty 
thousand of the Latin church. There are, 
besides the archbishop at Goa, four Romish 
bishops on this coast. ‘The united Syriaes 
differ in nothing but the language made use 
of in public worship from the church of 
Rome. They were originally brought into 
that communion by compulsive measures. A 
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few churches, of which more hereafter, re- 
sisted unto blood. ‘The inquisition at Goa, 
of course, is now very mild. Father Ray- 
mond enjoys great regard from government, 
on account of his vast iufluence. ‘The sub- 
sidies they draw from the congregation de 
propaganda fide, at Rome, auiounts only to 
twelve hundred rupees per annum. — 


During my stay at Molgant, the island 
where Colonel — resides, I had an op- 
portunity of seeing a dignitary of the Syriac 
church. His dress consisted of a plain long 


frock, of black silk ; a small blue bonnet, | 


and a long bishop's staf in his hand. His 
physiognomy differed much from that which 
characterizes the Indian ; austerity, firmness, 
acumen, and integrity, seemed to form its 
character. He looked like a man. ‘The Sy- 


riacs came inty India, he said, more than a | 


thousand years ago. tenets were those 
held by the Nestovians, who during their 
severe persecutious (ihe storms that scatter the 
seeds of opinion) spread all over the East. 
The Syriacs, numerous at present, go by the 
name Nosrims or Nazarenes. ‘They are an 
industrious, moral, and wealthy branch of 
the community, and are greatly respected in 
all commercial intercouse for their integrity. 
The greater part of then have been induced, 
by compulsion to join the pale of the church 
of Rome. They are quite Roman catholics, 
with this exception, mass is performed 
among them in Syriac instead of Latin. ‘They 
have the New Testament in Syriac, and a 
seminary of their own at Veraples, near Co- 
cain. Two branches of the Syriac church, 
however, create a schism; First, Those in 
the hills to the north, forming about thirty- 
twochurches, who braved the persecutions of 
the Portuguese, adhere to their old heterodox 
tenets concerning the two natures in Christ, 
and receive the sacrament in both kinds. Se- 
condly, About fifty-two churches in the south 
feil off again from the Romish church when 
the persecution ceased, retaining, however, 
most of the peculiarities of the catholic wor- 
ship. On what principle they split, T can- 
not learn. All these churches worship saints, 
and especially the Virgin Mary. 

Ia the evening I saw an instance of Roman 
catholic church discipline. Taking a walk 
with a gentleman, we heard a woman cry 
very much, as if under a severe flogging. 
Having followed these sounds, we perceived, 
in frontof a church, a young woman tied to 
a cocoa-nut tree, and a stout fellow, (the 
church clerk), inflicting this severe discipline 
whilst the native priest stood by to see that 
justice was done. 


[Eor a more particular account of some 
events relating to the Syriac Churches, Com- 


pare Panorama, Vol. IH. p. 155, &c.] 
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STATE OF THE JEWS AT 
(Comp: Panorama, Vol. ILI p. 150, 341.] 


COCHIN, 


The synagogue of the Jews, in ene of the 
suburbs of Cochin, consists at present of 
abouta thousand souls, five handred of which 
are the descendants of white Jews ; the rest 
are black. Mr. Alex. Jacob Levy, a Jew 
born in London, officiates as presiding rab- 
bin, He told me they had a tradition that 
these Jews were of the tribe of Benjamin, 
who, after the conquest of Jerusalem by ‘Li- 
tus, escaped with the silver trumpets, and 
other implements, from the temple, and set- 
tled in Arabia, from whence they came gra- 
dually down the coast to Cranganore and 
other places, till a persecution by the Portu- 
guese took place, in which their antiquities, 
documents, &c. were all destroyed, when 
they took refuge in the dominions of the king 
of Cochin. ‘They were formerly more rich 
and numerous ; but since the last war, re- 
duced to poverty, they now subsist by the 
produce of their cocoa-nut gardens. This 
tradition, as to their emigration from Jerusa- 
lem, is obviously involved in uncertainty. 

The synagogue isa snug little building, in 
the style of a Dutch synagogue, illuminated 
by sixteen massy lustres of silver. 


Cochin, once a fine compact town, pre- 
sents now a ruinous aspect. ‘The fortibca. 
tions have been blown up, as have all, the 
public buildings. ‘The inhabitants languish, 
as*there are no schools, no public worship, 
and no trade. 


MARRIAGE CEREMONIES IN INDIA. 


Sept. 11, 1807. This evening attended 
the marriage of my servant at the mission 
church, Vepery, in which the late Rev. Mr. 
Gerricke used to preach. The service was in 
Tamul. The bride and bridegroom were 
drest in the most gorgeous manner. The 
bride was so covered with jewels and flowers, 
that I could not discern her features. When 
they came out of church, the bridegroom 
mounted a fine horse richly decorated, attend- 
ed by a number of men and boys carryin 
torches and flags. The bride followed in 
open palankeen, and some of their young re- 
lations followed in another, with a number 
of attendants, preceded by a Malabar drum 
and other music. his procession paraded 
through the streets of Vepery about an hour, 
and then returned home. ‘Their house was 
grandly iluminated, and adorned according to 
the fashion of the country. ‘The bride and 
bridegroom were seated upon a sort of throne, 
and other jewels and flowers were placed on 
the neck and head of the bride. The bride- 
groom's foot was washed with milk by a 
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young relation, who puta silver ring on his 
toc, and he, i@returp, put a gold ring on his 
firg-r. A short prayer, by one of the cate- 
chists, was offered in Malabar. ‘They then 
had flowers strewed over their heads by se- 
veral of their friends, cach of whoar pro- 
nounced a blesssing over them. “Lhe whole 
company anointed themselves with a liquor 
made from sandal-wood. The whole was ac- 
companied with music and singing, at the 


elese of which they distributed beeile-nut, | 


anit ibe campany broke up. ‘The ceremony 

Jasted about four hours. ‘They are to have a 

grcat feast to-morrow. 


RELIGIOUS CEREMONY OF SWINGING, 
At Rovapetian, ashori distaace front Ma- 
dras. Aug. 3, 1900. 


The seene of this ceremony wos a plain in 
the front of a Hindoo pagoda, and it passed 
in the presence of an immense multitude of 
people. In the middle of this plain a large 
pole was ereciet, abont 50 feet high, on the 
wp of whieh was a swivel, and a roller ; over 
this swivel was another pole transversely fixed, 
abont the same length; to each end of this 
transverse beam rope was suspend- 
ed. Near one end of this beam a small cano- 
py was fixed, covered with red aud coloured 
eloth, and ornamented with flowers. Under 
this canopy the victim: was fastened bya short 
tope tied to two hooks, which were fixed on 
each side of his back-bone, a little below the 
shoulder blade, though not to touch the bone, 
A smal} scaffold was erected about six feet 
high, upon which he ascended to be fastened 
to this horrid machine. Whilst they were 
fixing the rope, he harangued the people 
with great apparent earnestuess. They at- 
tempted to tie his feet to the beam, which 
would haye eased him much, but this he re- 
fused. When all was ready, a signal was 
given, and he was gradually raised from the 
eciffold, by means of the opposite rope, to the 
above-mentioned height, when the beam was 

ntly drawn round three times, describing a 
circle of about 50 feet in diameter. During 
the time he was suspended, the whole weight 
of his body hung by the shiv of his back. He 
had a small Malabar drum in his hand called 
tom tom, which he beat as he swung. 
head was ornamented with flowers, which 
he threw down to the people ; and these 
being considered very sacted, they were 
eagerly caught by them. He continued sus- 
pended in the air about ten minutes, during 
which time he appeared to exhort the people, 
making a great noise, and beating the drum, 
When be was letdown, ] saw some blood 
on his hack, though not so mach as I expect- 
ed, as the hooks were fixed in holes made 
before ; for I understood this was the third 
tine tie had performed this dreadful penance! 


Previous to his being suspended, three of 
theif gods were carried procession round 
the plain, and placed oppostie the scaffold. 
Vhe whole was accompanied with nuusie and 
loud acclamations of the spectators, 


STATE OF THE MISSION IN TARTARY. 

The latest accounts received by theEdinbi rgh 
Missionary Society frou their Missionaries at, 
Karass, are dated ‘They were thea 


lin good health, and had begun to print the 
| New Testameatin Purkish. The first sheet 


has been sept over as a specimen of the work. 
Kategary, the young sulian, who has been so 
ofien mentioned in their letters, has been 
baptised at hig own earnest request. It is 
now a considerable time stnee he renounced 
Mohammedanism, and made a public profes- 
sion of Christianity. Stace that time he has 
been not only sicdfast in his attachment to 
the Gospel, but zealous in his endeavours to 
spread the knowledye of it among his country- 
men. On thisaccount he has suffered great 
persecution, both from his own relations and 
the neighbouring chiefs. But all their 
efforts have been in vain. He not only 
continues firm in his profession, but discovers 
the greatest anxiety for the conversion of his 
countrymen. He is lineally descended from 
the Khans of the Criméa, and is allied to 
several of the greatest families in the East. 
He is a very fine looking young man, and 
possesses very superior abilities. He is rather 
too high spirited, and is bold and resolute. 
Owing to the war betwixt the Turks and 
lussians, the state of the country is extremely 
dangerous. Several of the Circassian Beys 
have been influenced to go to war with the 
later, and the Kabardians are daily conmit- 
ting dreadful excesses. 


STATE OF ESQUIMAUX CONVERTS IN NORTH 
AMERICA. 


The converted Esquimaux continue in ge- 
neral to aflord much satisfaction to the missio- 
naries by their christian walk and conversation > 
and the schools, which have been diligently at- 
tended, not only by the children but by many 
of the adults, especially the women, have 
been productive of great and abiding benefit. 
About twenty persons have been baptised at 
the different settlements during the winter of 
1805-6, and about twenty more admitted 
candidates for baptism, We subjoina few 
extracts from the letters of the Missionaries. 

September ist. After the morning service, 
we had a conversation with some heathen 
families, who arrived here in the foregoing, 
week, and expressed a wish to dwell with the 
believers, and to be converted to Jesus. As 
soon as it was known that these poor heathens 
had obtaingd leave to stay, there arose auong 
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our Esquimavux such a spirit of joy and glad- | 
ness, that it was truly affecting to witness it. | 
Since their arrival here, our people had not | 
failed to speak of the mercy the Lord had | 
shown in their own conversion, and to preach 
Jesus to them as the only saviout, who alone 
could make them happy both here and here- 


after; and now, on perceiving that they | 


were to be inhabitants of this place, they 


hardly knew how to contain themselves 
Saviour, praising Him with heart and voice 
‘that He came tnto the world to save sin- 


joy. Youngand old ran tohelp them with 
their baggage, and to settle their little affairs. 
The new-comers were quite humbled and 
amazed by such proofs of love aud attention 
in their Christian countiymen, and declared, 
that for the first time in their lives they had 
found people who loved thea with disinterest- 
ed sincerity. 
Esquimaux Sorcerer.— Last summer, a 
young man, 
Jiveranna, moved hither... His name is 
Angukualak. He is seriously awakened, and 
came to acquaint us with his whole former 
course of fife, which he did witha mind 
greatly agitated. “Ihe recital was a string of 
the most abominable practices in the service 
of every vice. His parents had instructed him 
inthe art of sorcery. His account was near- 
ly in the following words: My parents told 
ine, that their familiar spirit or Zorngaé lived 
in the water. If I wished to consult him, I 
must call upon him as the spirit of my pa- 
rents, to come forth out of the water, and 
remember this token, that I should observe 
in some part of the house a vapour ascending, 
soon after which the spirit would appear, and 
grant what I asked. ‘Some years ago, when 
my little brother was very ill, L tried this 
method for the first time, and called upon 
the Torigak, when | really thought I per- 
ceived a small vapour arising, and shortly 
after the appearance of a man ina watry ha- 
bit stoop before me. 1 was filled with horror 
my whole body shook with fear, and I cover- 
ed my face with my hands. Some time after 
my brother's recovery, I had a very terrible 
dream, which overwhelmed me with anguish 
and terror. I thought I avery deep dark 
cavern, the descent to whieh was a narrow 
steep chasm. In this horrible place I discover- 
ed my mother, my relations, and many 
others whom I had known, and who had led 
avery ‘wicked life on earth, sitting in great 
torment, and exhibiting a dreadful appear- 
ance. was ‘already with my feet shipping 
down the chasm; and it seemed “as if some- 
body said to me; ‘* Into that dark place 
thou must likewise soon depart.” From that 
moment | found no rest anv where, but hay- 
jn heard that trae believers lived at Hopedale, 
] resolved to come hither, and, with my 
whole family, to be converted to Jesus, that 


State of Religious Sects and Olservances. 


a son of the noted sorcerer | 


J may not likewise !escend inte the place of 
tormeciit, and-be lost for ever. 
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HOTTENTOT DEVOTION IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


Dec. 24th, Being Christmas-eve, many 
Christians, Hottentots and slaves, came ’ 
hither, and joined our congregation in cele- 
brating Christmas with as. Of the latter, 
most had returned from the harvest. Our 
Church was crouded with attentive hearers, 
who, with us, adored our iucarnate God and 


ners. On Christmas-day a great numbes 


arrived from all parts ; and it was a true fes- 


tival-day to us all, on which we could with 
ohnirfaless proclaim the glad tidings, that 
unto us is born a Saviour, which is Christ 
the Lord, both to Christians and heathen. 


' The congregation of believing Hottentots 


at Bavianskloof consists of 496 persens. 
The inhabitants of the settlement are neatly 
the same in number as last year, as far as we 


‘have been able to ascertain; 186 men, 303 


women, aud 601 children. ‘In all, about’ 

1093. 
VISIT OF GENERAL BATRD. 

May 97th. The Field-Coronet Grebe. 

wrote us word, that General Baird intends 


ed to be with us on the 29th, with a ree 
tinue of thirty persons. We did every thin 


in our power to give our new Engli 


Governor the best reception, He arrived 
about twelve o' clock with only six persons 
in his company. As soon as they sat down 
to dmner, the school-children came forward 
and simg some ve.ses, expressive of their best 
wishes for the new Governor, which gave 
him and his company great satisfaction. Af- 
ter the children had retired, all the men in: 
the settlement stepped to the door of our 
dining-room. His Excelleney asked what 
this meant? and being informed that :they” 
came to bid him welcome to this country, he 
rose and went toward them. One of the 
communicants, Adam Verdyn, stepping for~ 
ward, addressed himself two the following 
effect ; ** My countrymen are here, to thank 
Almighty God that He has brought you safe 
across the great ocean, aud to wish you all 
prosperity and blessing in this country. My 
nation commends itseif to your favour and 
protection, and promise all obedience -to you 
and your Government, and that we will be 
faithtal to you in’ all things, &e.” This ad» 
dress was delivered iu three divisions, eagh of 
whielt was translated by Mr. von Rhineveld 
into English. ‘The Governour expressed 
much satisfaction, and ordered Mr. von 
Ritineveld to thank the people for their affees 
tiomate declaration, and to assure them of his 
favour and protection. He afterwards took 
particular notice of an old Brother, Jacob 


Akiak, cannot speak Dutch; bat stil] 
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uses the click of the tongue in his own lan- 
guage. Another Hottentot was his inter- 

reter ; and thus by means of three languages, 
his Excellency conversed some time with old 
Jacob. The latter described in simple Gut 
energetic words, how the love of the gospel 
had brought him from a great distance to this 
place : and added, that now he had found rest 
unto his soul. ‘The Governour then went to 
sce the chutch. As he was soon going to 
Jeave us, the bell was rung, and the congre- 

tion immediately assembled, when some 
secon were sung, to the great satisfaction of 
his Excellency and the whole company. 
After taking a view of the settlement, the 
Governor left us, with expressions of great 
goal-will towards the Mission. The Hotten- 
wits seemed to revere him as a father. The 
Brethren Bonatz and Kuehne! accompanied 


_ him part of the way. On opening the poor’s 


box in the church, we found that the Gover- 
nour had Lestowed a generous donation upon 
our poor. - Fifty persons were added to the 
church in 1806. 


OBSERVANDA LITERARIA. 
_ A French writer has lately published what 
he calls a Generai Recapitulation of the most 


interesting publications which have appeared 
in Europe, France excepted, during jive 


_ Years, from 1800 to 1805. Alihongh we have 


some reason to suppose that his account is in 
some degree defective, the more so, as we 
have remarked nothing under the head Divi- 
niiy, yet as we do not at present, possess the 
means of rectifying it, we shall give it as it 
is. It may contnibute to form a tolerably 
accurate criterion, by which to judge of the 
present bias of the public mind in Lurope. 
FIRST CLASS 

Natural History....... 

Physics 

Galvanism 

Chemistry.......... 

Medicine, Chirurgery 

SECOND CLASS 
Trades, Manufactures 


Agriculture, rural Economy 
Gardening 
Forests, Hunting, 
Shooting, and Fishing..... 
Military 


THIRD CLASS 


Geographical 
Political 
Diplomacy 
Public Right and Jurisprue 
Philosophy, Morality........... 


FOURTH CLASS 


Antiquities. 
Ancient Literature 


Free Masonry 

Study of modern and ancient 


We have formerly noticed the number of 
magazines and reviews published in London, 
we Dow insert more in particular a list of the 
periodical works at present in circulation ; re- 
serving for a future occasion a complete list 
of all the newspapers published in Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland. 


AGRICULTURE. 

The Agricultural Magazine ; or, the Far- 
mer's Monthly Journal of Husbandry and 
Rural Aflairs.—Conducted by R. W. Dick- 
son, M. D. Author of Practical Agriculture. 
Monthly numbers, 1s. each. Longman. 

Annals of Agriculture and other useful 
Arts, collected and published by Arthur 
Young, Esq. F. R. S. Quarterly. 8vo. 
plates. 2s. 6d. per Number.” Phillips. 

The FWRper’s Magazine: a periodical 
Work, exclusively devoted to Agriculture 
and Rural Aflairs.—Published quarterly. 
Numbers, 2s. Od. each. Edinburgh, Con- 
stableandCo. London, Murray. 

ANTIQUITIES. 

The Antiquarian and Topographical Cali- 

net, displayed in a Series of siegans Views of 


A 266 
311 
30 
27 
® | 22 
17 
130 
99 
“73 
201 
i 52 
14 
16 
| 203 
Oriental 34 
CLASS 
Encyclopedical works........... 136 
Literary history, and Biogra- 
Miscellanies 23 
F 14 
293 
106 
63 
3 
I 
a 
| 
be 
it 119 | 
i q 44 
45 by 
Qs 
Ancient and modern Geogra- 
_phy 134 of 
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the most interesting Objects of Curiosity in 
Great Britain. sm. Svo. Plates, in Month- 
ly Numbers at 2s. 6d. each. Clarke. 

The Antiquary’s Magazine, and Archeo- 
logical Library. Quarterly Numbers. 3s. Od. 
each, Plates. Royal 8vo. Phillips. 

ARTS AND SCIENCES. 

The Artist ; a Series of Essays on Science 
and Art. Written by Men of Professional 
Abilities on Topics relative to their respective 
Studies, and by other Persons peculiarly con- 
versant with those Subjects Idited by Prince 
Hoare, Esq. 4to. Weekly Numbers, 1s. 
each, published weekly during the Winter 
Season. Murray. 

The Director, or Literary and Scientific 
Journal ; published every Saturday during 
the Winter Season. 8vo. Is. each Number. 
Miller. 

A Journal of Natural Philosophy, and the 
Arts. By William Nicholson. | Monthly 
Numbers, 8vo. 2s. Od. each, Plates. Sirat- 
ford. 

The Philosophical Magazine : conducted 
by Alexander ‘Tilloch, Honorary Member of 
the Royal Irish Academy, &c. 8vo. Monthly 
Numbers, 2s. 6d. each ; plates. Richardson, 
&e. 

The Repertory of Arts, Manufactures, 
and Agriculture. New Series, in Mouthly 
Numbers, with Plates, ¢s. Gd. Wyatt. 

The Retrospect of Philosophical, cigs 

n 


nical, and Agricultural Diseoveries. 
Quarterly Parts, 3s. 6d. each, 8vo. Wyatt, 
BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
Censuria Literaria. By Samuel Egerton 
Brydges, Esq. 8vo.——Monthly. Longman, 
and White. 


CRITICISM. 

The Annual Review and History of Lite- 
rature. Arthur Aikin, Editor, An Annual 
Volume, Roval 8vo. about 900 pages. pr 11. 1s. 
Longman. 

The Anti-Jacobin Review and Magazine ; 
or Monthly Political and Literary Censor. 
Bvo. Monthly Numbers, 2s. 6d. each. ‘l'wo 
Volumes are completed annually. 

The British Critic. 8vo. Monthly Num- 
bers, 2s. 6d. each: a Volume is completed 
every Six Months. Rivington. 

The Critical Review ; or, Annals of Lite- 


rature, 8vo. Monthly Numbers, 2s, (id. each. | 
each. 


A Volume is completed every four Months, 
by an Appendix. Mawman. 

The Eclectic Review. Monthly Numbers, 
s.each. Longinan. 

The Edinburgh Review; or, Critical Jour- 
nal. Published Quarterly. 5s. each. Edin- 
burgh, Constable. Murray. 
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bers, 1s. each, oran Annual Volume hand. 
somely half bound, 14s. ‘Taylor. 

The Monthly Review ; or Literary Journal 
enlarged : Monthly Numbers. 8vo. @s. Gd. 
each. One volume is completed every four 
Months, by an Appendix. Becket, 

The Oxford Review, or Literary Censor : 
containing Aualyses, Criticisms, and Notices 
of New Books, Domestic and Foreign, 
Mouthly Numbers, 8vo. 2s. Gd. each. A 
oda is completed every Six Months. Phil- 
ips. 

HISTORY. 
The Annual Register, or a View of the 
History, Politics, and Literature for the Year 
» An Annual Volume. 8vo. about 1000 
pages. half bound, p. 13s. bds. 12s. Otridge, 
&e. 

New Series.—The Annual Register, or a 
View of the History, Politics, and Litera- 
ture for the Year ——. An Annual Volume, 
8vo. upwards of 1000 pages, half bound, pr. 
16s. bds. 15s. Rivingtons. 

The New Annual Register, or a general 
Repository of History, Politics, and Litera- 
ture for the Year ——. An Annual Volume, 
8vo. upwards of 1000 pages. half bound, pr. 
i]. 1s, bds. 11. Stockdale. 

The Asiatic Annual Register, ora View 
of the History of Hindustan, and of the Poli- 
tics, Commerce, and Literature of “Asia, 
for the Year ——. One Volume. 8vo. 14s. 
Cadell. 

MEDICINE. 

The Edinturgh Medical and Surgical 
Journal, exhibiting a concise View of the 
latest and most important Discoveries in Me- 
dicine, Surgery, and Pharmacy. Published 
in Numbers, 3s. each. Edinburgh, Con- 
stable. London, Murray. 

The London Medical Review :——No. }. 
to be continued Quarterly, pr. 2s. Gd. Long- 
man. 

The Medical and Chirurgical Review. 
8vo. Monthly Numbers, ¢s. Gd. each. Boosey. 

The Medical and Physical Journal, Con- 
ducted by Drs. Bradley and Batty. 8vo.. 
Monthly Numbers. pr. 2s. 6d. each. Phillips. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Atheneum, a Magazine of Literary 
and Miscellaneous Information. Conducted 
by J. Aikin, M.D. Mouthly Numbers, 2. 

Longman, and Cadell and Davies. 

The Army List. Square 12mo. Monthly 
Numbers, Is. each, Phillips. 

Le Beau Monde, or Literary and Fashion- 
able Magazine, in royal 8vo. in Monthly 
Numbers, 2s. Gd. each. J. B. Bell. 

La Belle Assemblée. Bell's Court and 


The Register, or Records | Fashionable Magazine, addressed 


of Literature, 
Taylor, jun. Editor, 8vo. 
Vou. [Lit. Pax, 1908.) 


Monthly Num- each. 


omestic and Foreign. Charles | to the Ladies —~Monithiy Numbers, 2s, 6 


J. Bell. 
2M 
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lite Literature; sm. 8vo. 
Numbers, 2s. 6d. each. Matthews and Leigh. 

The Caricature Magazine, or WWudibras- 
tic Mirror. Folio. Numbers published 
every fortnight, 2s. each. 

The European Magazine. Monthly Num- 
bers, is. 6d. each. Asperne. 

The Fashions of London and Paris. In 
Monthly Numbers. 8vo. Is. Gd. each. 
Phillips. 

The Gentleman's Magazine. 8vo. Month- 
ly Numbers, 1s. Gd. each. Plates. Harris. 

The Literary Panorama, Monthly Num- 
bers, 2s. 6d. each, containing Seven Sheets 
of Letter Press, extra Royal Paper. Includ- 
ing a Review of Books, Register of Events, 
and Magazine of Varicties. ‘Two Supple- 
ments are published in the Course of the Year. 
Taylor. 

The Lady's Magazine enlarged , or, En- 
tertaining Companion for the Fair Sex, ap- 
propriated solely to their Use and Amuse- 
ment. Monthly Numbers. 8vo. 1s. each. 
Robinson 

The Lady's Monthly Museum: New 
series of Monthly Numbers, Plates, 12mo. 
Is. Vernor, Hood, and Sharpe. 

The Luughalle Magazine, or Cabinet of 
Hamour. Folio. Numbers published every 
fortuight, 2s. each. ‘Tegg. 

Monthly Literary Recreations, or Maga- 
zine of general Information and Amusement. 
Monthly Numbers, 1s. 6d. each with En- 
gravings, Crosby. 

The Monthly Magazine, or British Re- 
gister. vo. Monthly Nuinbers, 1s. Gd. 
each: Phillips. 

The Monthly Mirror, reflecting Men and 
Maoners ; with Strictures on their Epitome, 
the Stage. 8vo. Monthly Numbers, plates 
2s. Vernor, Hood, and Sharpe. 

The Monthly Literary Advertiser. 1 sheet, 

Bent. 

The Naval Chronicle. Royal 8vo. Month- 

ly Numbers. Pilates. 2s. Gd. each. Gold. 


Numbers. Is. each. Sicele. 

The New Political Caricature Magazine, 
or Panoramic History of the Times. In 
Folio Numbers, published every fortnight, 2s. 
each. Tegg. 

Records of Fashion and Court Elegance. 
4to. coloured Engravings. Monthly Numbers 
4s. 6d. each. Orme. 

The Satirist; or Monthly Meteor. 8vo. 
Monthly Numbeis, (Caricature plates) 2s. Od. 
‘each, Tipper. 

The Scots Magazine, and Edinburgh Li- 
terary Miscellany. 8vo. Monthly Numbers. 
1s. 6d. each. Edinburgh, Constable. Lon- 
don, Murray. 
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The Cabinet ; or Monthly Report of Po- | 
Plates.. Monthly | bers. Plates. 8vo. 10s. Od. W heble. 


” The Navy List. Square 12mo. Monthly | 
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The Sporting Maga-ine. Monthly Num- 


The Universal Magazine. Monthly Num- 


| 
| bers. Is Od. each. Symonds. 


The Wonderful Museum and Extraordi- 
nary Magazive. By William Granger, Esq. 
Moathly Numbers. Plates. 8vo, Is, Hogg. 

POLITICS. 

Collet’s Parliamentary Delates, Royal 
8vo. Published in numbers, parts and yo- 
lumes, price dis. Od. per volume, half bound, 
Russia. Bagshaw. 

Bell's Partiamentary Delates, and Biogra- 
»hical Sketches of Senatorial Characters, pub- 
ished on the Ist of every Month, during the 
Recess of Parliament, and on every other 
Saturday during the Session. Price Ys. each 
Number. J. B. Bell. 

The Political Review, and Monthly Re- 
gister. Conducted and printed by B. Flower. 
Published in Monthly Numbers, 1s. Od. each. 
Jones. 

THEOLOGY. 

The Christian Observer, conducted by 
Members of the Established Church, 8vo. 
Monthly Numbers, 1s. Gd. each. A Volume 
is completed annually, including an Appen- 
dix. pr. 6d. Hatchard. 

The Christian Magazine, or Evangelical 
Repository. 8vo. Monthly Numbers, fd. 
each. Hdinburgh, Ogleand Aikman ; Lon. 
don, Ogle. 

The Evangelical Magazine. 8vo. Month- 
ly Numbers, 6d. each. Williams and Smith. 

The Gospel Magazine, or Theological Re- 
view. 8vo. Monthly Numbers. gd. Jones. 

The Methodist Magazine. 8vo. Monthiy 
Numbers. id. each. With a Portrait. Sold 
at all the Chapels tn the Wesleyan Methodist 
Connection. 

The Missionary Magazine. 8vo. Mouthly 
Numbers, Gd. cach. Kdiaburgh, Guthrie 
j and "Lait; London, Button, and Ogle. 

The Monthly Repository of Theology and 
| General Literature. Monthly Numbers, 1s. 
| Od. each. Longman. 

| The Orthodox Churchman’s Magazine and 
| Review. svo. Monthly Numbers, 1s. Od. 
each. Rivingtons. 

The Religious Monitor ; or Scots Presby- 
terian Magazine. @Ociavo. Monthly Num- 
bers, Gd. each, Edinburgh, Ogle and Aik- 
mau; London, Oxzie. 

The Theological Review. 8vo. Monthly 
Numbers.——Od. each. Burditt. 

The Youth's Magazine: or, Evangelical 
Miscellany. To be continued Monthly. pr. 
3d. Kent. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Modern and Contemporary Voyages and 
Travels. 8vo. Monthly Numbers... Plates. 
Od. Phillips. 

The Annual Amount of the Sale of «ll 
| these Works, is 2,000,000 of Numters, 
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ON THE MARRIAGE MANUFACTORY AT 
GRETNA GREEN, 


To the Editor of the Literary Panorama. 


Mr. Editor.—You have paid considerable 
attention in several articles, which have ap- 
peared in the Panorama, to ceremonies of mar- 
riage practised among different nations, but 
you have omitted aremarkable marriage-estab- 
lishment, which flourishes in our own coun- 
try, to the great emolumentof the ceremony- 
performing priest, of the postilions and chaise- 
masters on the road, leading to his residence, 
and of a numerous corps of vedetles, ever 
vigilant on behalf of happy fugitives from 
Parental and Guardian oppression to the land 
of hymeneal liberty and expectancy. 

Such is, most assuredly, the famous marriage 
manufactory at Gretna Green! Ah, Gretna 
Green! the place of places, for joining of 
hands, and determining under what aspects 
lovers on whom parental dotage has frowned 
may nevertheless anticipate the happiest of 
conjunctions! ‘The subject deserves a treatise : 
many an octavo has been filled with less in- 
teresting matter than this combines: many a 
quarto, many a folio, has been written, and 
pabiished, too, on a less prolific subject than 
Gretna Green!—It is impossible then, most 
surely, that you, Mr. Editor, should grudge 
it a place in your well-filled pages. 

On every subject the importance of which 
is enhanced by its dignity, the advantages of 
a regular and orderly manner of discussion is 
well known and acknowledged by all sound 
lozicians, whether they be Polemics, or Pa- 
cifics; whether Historians or Essayists, whe- 
ther they practice in the Pulpit, at the Bar, 
in the Senate, or at Llovd’s-coffee-house ; 
whether defending the British Constitution, 
or delighting an Auditory at one of our Pub- 
lic Institutions, I shall therefore treat the 
article under’ consideration with due distinc- 
tion, as manifested by a honourable number 
of divisions. 

Inthe first place, Of the Geographical situa- 
tion of Gretna. 

This village is situated about a quarter of 
a mile beyond the river Sark, which divides 
Scotland from England. It is distant from 
London three hundred and thirteen miles: 
which distance has been performed on the 
wings of love, with the assistance of fre- 
quent relays of post-horses, in twenty-nine 
hours. On the right hand, at the entrance 
into the town, stands a public house, which 
by the courtesy of the country is denominat- 
ed an Inn. It is kept by Willy Johnson 
and Peggy Morgan. They are man and 
wife, bat, according to the Scottish custom 
the latter retains her maiden name. 


Gretna Green Marriage-Manujactory, 
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This inn is not without tolerable a¢commo- 
dations, but the most distinguished part of 
the premises is a good sized bed-room, de- 
cently furnished. 

Secondly, Of the Language of Gretna, 
and of the roads leading to it. 

I must premise, that this is not explicitly 
either Scotch or English, buta kind of border 
dialect, the inhabitants have certain phrases 
that imply victory to the first ‘post-chaise 
which drives furiously across the Sark ; and 
import as much as—*‘ gave the old folks the 
slip !"—** so many oils a-head !"—** beat 
‘em by two stages! ”"—** plenty of money!” 
‘© a Heiress!’—Or, otherwise: ‘ close pur- 
suit! "—** Old ones at our heels !"—** Haste ! 
Haste! ! Haste! !"—«« Parson directly !” 
and so forth. ‘This intelligence is often con- 
veyed by the signals of a dextrous and prac- 
tised out-rider, who on such occasions is a 
personage of great importance; or, by the 
smack of the postilion’s whip, which is the 
most fashionable mode, and, in an instant, 
unless the priest of Hymen be at his house 
of call, all is bustle in search of him. 

But, as this convenient character is usuall 
at his post, and attentive to his business, t 
shall without delay attempt to describe him. 

Thirdly, Of the Priest, or rather the H1GH 
Priest, of Gretna Green. 

It is the misfortune of all trades that a man 
no sooner rises to eminence in any art or 
mystery, but rivals start up, and affect an 
equality with him. As rubies, emeralds, 
diamonds and other precious stones are coun~ 
terfeited, so is there a counterfeit priest of 
Gretna!  O times!) O manners !”—Well 
may our sages denounce the profligacy of the 
age} well may weary lovyers and dovyeresses, 
complain of the tricks upon travellers and 
the barefaced impositions which they expe- 
rience in their journey to Gretna! but the 
most hazardous trick of all, though usually 
they least suspect it, they risque at the end of 
their journey. Happily, the counterfeit ree 
sides a couple of miles from the village ; and 
who would think of saving a trifle by employs 
ing a less practised workman, when the dan- 
gers of pursuit and detection are imminent? 

The real priest, then, is Josepn Paster: 
who has, indeed, been described as a black- 
smith, but that is only the concettoof some 
wicked wit on hisstanding rule of ‘striking the 
iron while it is hot.” No: he is the son of 
a dissenting teacher, and is now about 75 
years of age. He was indeed when young 
bound apprentice to a tobaczonist, but, as 
if he foresaw that fate ordained him to be the 
very pattern as well as patron of elopers, he 
eloped with all possible speed and pleasure, 
from the too confined restrict:ons of his mas- 
ter’s house. He then, spread the toils df a 
fisherman ; and well remembering that *¢ all 
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was fish that came to his net,” he has long , 
manifested his conviction of the truth of this | 
pitneiple, by his practice. On the passing of 
the marriage act in England, he ceased from | 
fishing, in troubled waters of Neptune's 
green domaia,” and betook himself to the 
more luerative occupation of performing one 
of the ecclesiastical functions. ‘** Is he then 


ples that arrive? You might as well ask, 
whether he be a deep Theologian? Certain- 
ly, he is very conversant with ¢he Fathers ; 
but he touches mighty tenderly on ¢ieir opi- 
nions, in the presence of the young couples 
who ave travelled froin distant regions, 
with very diflerent sentiments, to desire the 
exercise of his office. 

Fourthly, Of the different prices paid to 
the High Priest for the exercise of his office. 

Mr. Pasley is reported by some to have at- 
tained the art of knowing, by a wink from a 
Post-Boy, how much money a Gantenan 
has in his pocket: this, however, I find 
dificult to beheve; but rather think that he 
usually discovers from the almost breathless 
driver's manner of addressing his charge, 
to what extent le may carry his demand. 
The Gentleman is the first to whom he ap- 
plies: and his price varies, from ten becaliies 
to twenty: sometimes it amounts to fifty: 
but such good jobs are uncommon. He is 
however, always positive that ‘* the Lady 
has a hendsome fortune; and is well worth 
whatever trouble the Gentleman may have 
taken to obtain her: in her own right, to be 
sure! and a very agreeable, beautiful, amia- 
ble, angclic creature, as ever tle sun ‘shone 
on, she is:—any man may see (iat, in her 
very air and manners! 1 protest, ] took her 
for a lady of fashion, at the very first glimpse 
T had of ber—and let me tell you, Sir, 1 have 
secn many most beautiful ladies in this vil- 


lage: but none more charming, more fas- | 
cinating, more--So, do not lose time by hag- | 


gling about a few guincas; but indulge vour 
natural liberality, and make her your own 
for ever !” 

Having effectually aspertained the depth of 
the Gentleman's pocket, he “ begs leave to | 
speak a tew words im private with the lady."—_ 
he her he points the disgrace of returning to | 
her friends unmarried; the imputaiions. to 
which she has subjected her good name and | 
charamier by her elopement, and concludes | 
by *¢ persuading himself that she will cheer- | 
filly extend her bounty to him who is about | 
to unite ber to the object of her affections. 
As handsome’ a Gentieman, to be sure, as | 
ever trod shoe leather! J) wonder that old ' 
falks ean be so very, very blind! I really shovld | 
have teought ium a nobleman, had ouly | 
passed Lim oa the road!"—The appeal is | 


usually irresistible: and—the Lady's purse 
is opened, according to her ability. 

Fifthly, De Offciis et Beneficiis, or the 
Summum Bonum of Gretna Green. 

The money paid, Mr. Pasley proceeds to 


_ officiate: he unites part of the English ser- 


vice; with part ef the Scottish. Heasks some 


questions out of the prayer book: he puts on 
In orders ? W hat an Hupertinent question 


Is he not waiting for orders, from the ceu- | 


the ring; joins the hands of the parties, pro- 
nounces them ‘* man and wife:” and, if 
the case demand expedition, as it generally 
does, his prayers and his blessings are so 
concise, that I] have known couples, who 
amidst the perturbations of the scene, could 
scarcely tell whether they had received any 
blessing really at Gretna. 

Mr. Pasley has been known to carn one 
hundred pounds in a week: and he acknow- 
ledges an income communilus annis of five to 
six hundred pounds: and this without the 
cure of souls !—by honest labour and indus- 
try in his vocation. 

It must be owned that nothing but dire 
necessity could induce a delicate mind to sub- 
mit to what Mr Pasley further exacts, be- 
fore he will furnish a certificate of marriage, 
nor will he subscribe himself a witness of 
what he has not beheld. But Ladies at 
Gretna, must submit to Gretna institutions 
and manners! 


It was his custom to preserve duplicates of 
these certificates in a brown jug, which was 
his regular depository : but the malicious say, 
(unquestionably the report originated with his 
rival) that in a drunken fit, he emptied the 
contents of his jug into the fire; and thus 
consumed memorials of the triumphs of love, 
worthy of immortal renown! 


The fact may be true: but the cause I ab- 
solutely deny: for it appears to me utterly in- 
eredible that a hero who has been in the 
habit of drinking a pint of brandy ata draught, 
and several such draughts daily: a hero who 
boasis of having sat de dic in diem, during three 
days, with a hearty friend, in which time they 
two alone consumed fen gallons of brandy,— 
should ever be drunk! "The thought is dero- 
gatory to his prowess. Never did ever any 
of his customers detect him in drunkenness ; 
though it is well known in Gretna that he 
quafts his favourite beverage till having taken 
his seat in his chair, he fills it with ample 
—miotionless—venerable, — complacent—and 
—unceremonious dignity. Yes, Sir, you 
may have heard of ordinary men, who 
drink as long as they can stand ; but this in- 
ealculably superior personage drinks as long as 
he can sit: which I take to be a great im- 
provement in the art, and to which very few 
attain; though I once knew a oc T- 
former (an Essex man, by residence) who laid 
himself down to drink, at first, av it guaran- 
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teed him, he said, from the hazard of fall- 
ing, if fate so appointed, at last. | 

dixthly, Of certain prejudices which attend | 
the official conduct of this illustrious charac- 
ter, and of certain derogatory insinuations 
to which he was most unworthily subjected by 
a Puisne Judge on the Bench. 

How much is it to be regretted that the 
yet unestablished principles of liberty among 
us permitted a Judge on the Bench, not 
long ago, to pass a contempt of court, on 
so great, so useful, and so popular a charac- 
ieras Mr. Pasley ! as if iraly, once 
a priest, always a priest’—therefore once 
a tobacconist always a tobacconist.” What! 
may not a man in this land of liberty change 
his trade for his own benefit, and that of the 
prs! And pray, supposing his lordship 
iad been of some honest calling before he 
was a lawyer, would he have Ihked to have 
been reminded of it in the public court, and 
upon with old scraps ‘* once a-—~— 
always a-——” and so forth ?-——And then, 
his Lordship to be sure, must refuse this ex- 
emplary person’s testimony on the subject of 
marriage !—and in the midst of a public and 
crouded court, deny his authority on that very 
subject, with which he has been most inti- 
mate all his life; and of which he is not 
merely @ witness, but THE witness, by habit, 
par excellence, and ex officio! !!—* O 
shame, where is thy blush !” 

This, at least, 1 am sure I must say, from 


the bottom of my heart, that while such 
queer and crabbed maxims influence those 
who are appointed to distribute Justice, (whe 
you know, Sir, should be liind: 


Though Justice when near to a black rolling eye 
Will be blinking and winking and peeping,) 


may neither yon, nor I be called in question 
before them ‘on any account whatever ! 
1 am, Sir, yours, &c. 
HyMeEnevs. 


ON THE CULTURE OF COTTON IN FRANCE, 


The French minister in his note to the com- 
mercial cities, which accompanied the /ales¢ 
blockading decree of Buonaparte, endeavours 
to reconcile the minds of the people, io the 
total privation of colonial produce, partly 
by philosophic arguments, and partly by 
holding out the flattering prospect, that the 
soil of France will soon be able, in a great 
measure, to supply their wants in this respect. 
To judge how far such expectations are well 
founded, we subjoin an article transmitted to 
us by an intelligent inhabitant of France, on 
the culture of cotton, introduced iu the de- 


partment des Landes, by M. Louis Dupoy, 
formerly a St. Domingo planter. [Compare 
Panorama Vol. I. p.200] 


*¢ The cotton-tree is a native of the warm- 
est countries; and we know but of one 
species (the herbaceous cotton) which has 
been naturalized, and cultivated with some 
success in the South of Europe. Sicily, the 
islands of the Archipelago, and some parts 
of Calabria, derive great advantages om 
the cultivation of this plant. Jt has been 
successfully introduced in the Spanish province 
of Valentia, and attempts have been made 
in Tuscany and in Piedmont; but although 
these latter countries had at first obtained 
crops, which seemed to promise extremely 
favourable results from this new article, yet 
the cultivation has been abandoned ; either, 
because the plant degenerated ; or, because 
the produce was not in proportion. to the care 
and expences it requires. 


“« The culture of cotton was also attempted 
in France and the successful experiunents made 
by M. Mourgues in Provence, in the year 
1789, are well known. But, notwith- 
standing that Provence offers situations 
where the heat is equally intense and steady, 
asin the most southern parts of Europe, yet 
cotton plantations did not ultimately suceeed. 

«¢ The department des Landes, is far from 
enjoying a climate as favourable as those parts 
of Provence where it might be rationally 
expected the cotton-plant should thrive ; that 

lant requires a great and a constant heat. 
i Europe it mast be sheltered from the north, 
The Landes are totally open on that side; and 
on the south, theyare so near to the Pyrennees 
that the climateis extremely uncertain. Snow 
falls on these mountains til] the end of April; 
and south winds passing over those snowy and 
elevated regions render this department as cold 
as the more northern ones. We know indecd, 
that summers there are generally very hot ; 
but, we know, also, that the heat is not 
steady and uniform, which is one of the 
most necessary conditions to insure the success 
of acotton plantation. ‘The climate of that 
partof France, is so unlike ust of the Spa- 
nish provinces on the other side of the 
Pyrenuees, that the best kinds of grape 
brought thither from Spain, degenerate ina 
short time.” 

So much for the naturalization of cotten 
in Franee! aud we dare to say, that the crops 
of Indigo, &c. offer no greater probability of 
success, but will prove to be among the 
numerous dreams of the economists, that may 
amuse the ministers, or the Ladauds de Puris, 
but the manufacturers will find such amuse- 
ments rather serious. 

The impartiality that we profess, makes 
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it however a duty for us, to give likewise the 
arguments of those who think differently ; 
that our readers may be enabled to form an 
opinion on the real merit of the question. 
The following has appeared in the Moniteur- 


Letter on the Cultivation of Cotton, addres- 
sed to the Editor of the Monitenr, ly 
M. Tessier, Memlter of the Insiitule, and 
Inspector of the French National Flocks. 
Sir, The impulse being givenfor the culti- 

vation of the cotton tree in France, I thought 

myself bound to.publish whatever notes or 
instructive observations are communicated to 
me, without delay, as they come to hand. 

1 request you will insert in the Monifeur, the 

extract of a letter that I have received from 

M. Calcedonie, French President of the tri- 

bunals of the principality of Piombino, 

and Inspector General of cotton plantations 
in that country. 

«* T have received your instructions on the 
mode of cultivating cotton in France, You 
have given an exact account of the culture of 
that plant. It may henceforth be undertaken, 
and France will produce that commodity as 
well as so many others —I have made several 
trials in the neighbourhood of Ajaccio, in Cor- 
sica; I have made some at Toulon, in the 
open field, also in a garden of M., Perot, who 
has continued experiments since I left the 
country. Although I had not taken all the 
care that was necessary, the produce surpassed 
my expectations, both in quantity and in 

uality ; M. Perot has had a like success.— 

Te the principality of Piombino, where the 
Princess who governs is seeking for every 
means of prosperity, and among others that 
of turning to the best advantage a soil too 
much neglected hitherto, this cultivation 
has been already attempted, and has succeed. 
ed; although the sowing was performed late 
in the season. 

«« Being intrusted by her Imperial High- 
ness, with the direction of that culture, I 
feel a pleasure in acquainting you with the 
results: they are in “ opinion altogether 
satisfactory.—I am inclined to think, that 
the cotton tree would succeed remarkably well 
in the departmentof the Var (the ancient coun- 
ty of Nice) particularly in the Eastern part o 
it. 

** You have rightly observed, that the 
sowing by the plough is yery economical 
but from the observations I have made, in 
the course of two and twenty years, in Malta, 
my native country, I have found that the 
method of digging holes, is the safest; the 
first will answer, however, in clayey grounds. 
—No other kind of seed is to be sown in the 
intervals between the cotton planis, lest they 
sliould be devoured, by caterpillars, intro- 
duced by those intruders. 

** The seed must not be prepared, before 


it is used ; steeping it in water, for three or 
four days, as some persons do, must be care- 
fully avoided ; for, if rain should come, after 
the sowing, the seed having been already 
softened by the previous steeping, would be- 
conie liable to rot.—Herbaceous cotton is never 
watered ; in Malta this practice is limited to 
the Indian and Nankin kinds.—Wishing to 
ascertain the produce correctly, I sowed in 
Piombino a space of twenty square feet in 
holes two feet asunder ; [ put three plants in 
each hole ; and they grew remarkably well. 
The piece of ground produced 800 pods, each 
containing one sixteenth of its weight in 
down, and two in seeds. Thus, in twenty 
square feet, sown in that manner, the produce 
has been seven pounds of ectton wool.—The 
result of the culture at large, has agreed with 
those of this experiment.—This year, the 
crop of cotton, in the principality of Piom- 
bino, has amounted to nearly 15,000 pounds , 
which must afford a pleasing prospect to those, 
who in consequence of the benevolent de- 
cree of the Princess Eliza, may obtain gratni- 
tous concessions of uncultivated land in this 
country. ‘The well founded hope of cultiva- 
ting cotton to advantage op those lands, af- 
fords a fair field to the speculation of agricul- 
turists. ‘The people of France, must wish 
that throughout Italy, which: is so very near 
a ueighbour, the cultivation of cotton should 
be increased with diligence, in order to ren- 
der that part of the werld which we inhabit, 
independent of other countries, in this respect. 
The principality of Piombino, thanks to the 
activity, eclighiened zeal aud wise views of 
its soyereign, has seta fair example.” 

This letter, although evidently calculated to 
encourage the cultivation of cotton in France, 
tends in fact to confirm the opinion we have 
already advanced ; that very few spots of that 
extensive country will be found calculated for 
the growth of the plant. The writer men- 
tions indeed, some experiments made at Tou- 
lon, and at Ajaccio, but he avoids all details 
on these; this silence may justify us in sup- 
posing that they were not quite so satisfactory. 
as those of Piombino, on which he dwells. 
The only part of France that he mentions as 
likely to be favourable to the growth of cotton 
is, the oriental part of the department of the 
Var, formed by a valley completely sheltered 
from the north, and enjoying the most re- 
gular temperature: an advantage which hardly 
any district in Francecan be said toenjoy: and 
we repeat it again, the grand desideratum in 
the culture of cotton is, not so much the 
indensity, as the steadiness of the heat. What 
we have said of the climate of France, may 
be applied to the greatest part of Northern 
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Italy, divided by the Appennines, which 


occasion perpetual variations in the atmosphere. 
But the French economists, by holding up 
the delusive hope of supplying the manufac- 
tures, without the assistance of foreign com- 
merce, have principally in view to stop the 
murmurs of 300,000 cotton manufacturers, 
who are thrown out of employment in France, 
by the madness of their ruler. This, there- 
fore, is to be considered not as an agricultural 
speculation, but as a politico-manufactural 
delusion ; a mere state trick, a juggle ! 


DR. WARTON’S MONUMENT AT WINCHESTER, 
To the Editor of the Literary Panorama. 


Sir,—I have been not a little amused, and 
indeed, instructed by the perusal of the «* Bi- 
ographical Memoirs of the late Rev. Joseph 
Wazton, D. D. Master of St. Mary Winton 
College 3—ly the Rev. John Wool, A. M.” 
Mr. W. writes like a scholar and a man of 
taste; and yet his want of information ina 

articular instance, nota little surprised me : 
| mean the description which he gives of the 
monument erected to the memory of Dr. 
Warion by the Wykehamists. Says he, 
the doctor is represented (in Lasso relievo) 
instructing his pupils ; and that his discourse 
relates to the higher doctrines of criticism and 
poetry, is indicated by the busts of Aristotle 

ehind his chair, and of Homer on his left 
hand. On one side of the die (considering 
the general form of the monument to resemble 
a pedestal to the pillar) [7 suppose Mr. Wool 
means the pillar of the cathedral at Win- 
chester, against which the monument is erect- 
ed,] is the portrait of Pope, and on the other 
that of Dryden ; above Z basso relievo isa 
cornice on which the Grecian lyre rises {rom 
the Corinthian acanthus, and terminates the 
design.” —Now this monumentis not, as] con- 
ceive, intended to represent the Sapa of any 
pillar ; much less that of the pillar at the foot 
of which it is reared ; for ill would its form 
combine with a clustered Gothic pillar of the 
age of Edward ILI., neither can it be called a 
die, because that is always square or cubical ; 
—but it is intended te represent an ALTAR.—- 
Many antique inscriptions to the memory of 
the dead occur on altars ; being generally pre- 
faced by the letters D. M. Dis Manibus ; and, 
no doubt, sacrifices to the manes of the de- 
fanct were frequently offered upon such 
altars, the sides of which were often enriched 
by sculpture.—The Lasso relievo representing 
Dr. Warton instructing his pupils, is here 
carved on the front of a monumental ALTAR ; 
the cornua, or horns of which are formed of 
quoin-stones decorated with leaves of acan- 
thus, the Vitravian scroll, and the Hercula- 
neum honey-suckle. That which Mr. W. 
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calls the cornice,is merely the flat table, forming 
the upper surface of the altar itself, upon - 
which is placed, as an appropriate votive 
offering, an antique lyre, issuing out of the 
classic foliage of the acanthus. ‘The lyre 
seems to have twe ¢ilie, or pipes, passed 
through it, sa/tire-wise, as the heralds would 
say. That is, I take them to be tibie; for 
the lower ends of them do not appear, neither 
are there ~ holes, or stops, discernible in 
the print.—I take it for granted that the print 
is rather inaccurate ; for I am sure that Mr. 
FLAxMAN, whose work this beautiful com- 
position is, has too much learning to write 
APISTOTEAHs, instead of APIZSTO-~ 
TEAHZ, and OMEPOS, instead of 
MHPO%S, for with these errors does the 
print give us the names upon the ¢ermini dis- 
tinguished by the heads of Aristotle and 
Homer.—I am, Sir, your's, &c. 
Dec. 21, 1807. F. G. F. 


ON THE DISPROPORTION OF CIRCULATION 
BETWEEN THE ENGLISH AND FRENCH 
LANGUAGES.—~By Mr. Webster. 


The friends of English literature have a 
deep interest in reforming the orthography of 
the language, for its irregularities are among 
the greatest obstacles to the diffusion of it in 
foreign countries. ‘This circumstance has had 
a material influence in retarding the study 
of English among foreigners, and giving a 

reference to the French. The French is far 
inferior to the English, in copiousness and 
strength ; indeed the French 1s inferior to 
most languages in Europe, Yet the French 
nation have had ‘he address to spread the 
knowledge of their language ; so that it is, in 
amanner, a common medium of intercourse 
in Europe, and in some parts of Asia. 

Few men seem to have observed the cons 
nexion of this extension of the French lan- 
guage with the political views of the French 
government, aud its influence upon the 
manners and morals of other nations. The 
French language is unquestionably one of 
the principal instruments of extending the 
influence of the nation from the Ganges to 
the wilds of America. ‘The natives of France 
are spread over the habitable globe: Not a 
country, city, or town, and scarcely a village 
can be named in which we may not find 
Frenchmen, who, either in the characters of 
ministers, consuls, merchants, travellers, 
refugees, teachers of their language, painters, 
dancing masters, feucing masters, music 
masters, or barbers, are spreading a know- 
ledge of their langnage, introducing frivolous . 
amusements and levity of manners, or se- 
curing political. attachments with a view to 
some national advantage. In no country can 
the French government want, influence, 
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where a party of friends is not previously se- 
cured to their hands; and the late events in 
Europe demoustiate that the general diffusion 
of the French language has been the pioneer 
to their arms. Yet with all these lessons of 
experience, the English, whose very existence 
is menaced by the power of France, are so 
litie sensible of the policy by which her 
influence aud dominions have been extended, 
that they.cannot establish a college even ia 
India, without attaching to it French profes- 
sors. ‘I'he people of the United States fall 
into the same current of fashionable error ; 
and our sons and daughters are taught to 
believe, that a knowledge of the French 
Janguage, like French coiillions, is essential 


asa polite accomplishment. Liitle as men 


are accustomed to reflect upon the remote or 

rimary causes of great revolutions, we may 
fe assured that the French language has been 
a principal instrument by which the govern- 
ment has divided the citizens, and vanquished 
the armies of the neighbouring states ; while 
‘it has propagated the most licentious man- 
ners, and the vost detestable system of po- 
litical principles. 

‘To pave the way for this extension of their 
language, the French had the policy to refine 
and improve it, by purifying its orthography, 


_and reducing it to a good degree of regularity. 


In short, they first removed the chief ob- 
stacles to the easy acquisition of their language 
by foreigners ; and without this previous mea- 
sure, their efforts would have been unavailing. 


The English pursne a differentline of con- 
duct ; and witha far more excellent language ; 
with more exteusive colonial establishments ; 
with an unlimited commerce, and all the 
motives to extend their influence, which any 
nation .can have, they take incredible patus 
to retain in their language, the anomalies 
which offer almost insurmountable obstacles 
to its progress among foreigners. Every sug- 
gestion of a reformation is repelled by the 
doginas of Dr. Johnson, or other writers, 
that change is incoavenient even from 
worse to better, and thai there is in constancy 
and stability a general and lasting advantage, 
which overbalances the slow improvements 
of gradual correction.” These positions, 
without great modification, are not true, and 
would be as applicable to the Laplanders and 
Caffres, as to the English. The principles 
are just only when they apply to things in 
theraselves tnditlerent, in which custom is 
the only ground of right or propriety. They 
are true as they regard the formation of lan- 

uage, and the words used as symbols of ideas. 
Bat when oral languages are formed, and 
characters | have acquired a particular sound 


- or use, it isno longer a matter of indifference 


whieh characters are used for particular sounds, 
Ju this case also the convenience is an the side 


of change. The amount of all the trouble 
attending a reformation would not equal the 
inconveniences, which are encountered every 
month in teaching an anomalous language. 
In short, the principles, as laid down and 
perpetually repeated by mien of letters, if 
they had been adhered to in practice, would 
have interrupted all improvement, and chained 
men to the condition of savages. ‘The true 
principle to be settled in every question of 
chaage, is, whether the advantages overbal- 
lance the inconvenience ; and on this question, 
in this case, there can benodoubt. In regard 
to the propagation of principles of freedom, 
the arts, sciences, and manufactures; in 
regard to every thing which exalts mankind 
and tends to diffuse the blessings of civilized 
society ; the improvement of our language 
deserves the united efforts of the learned, and 
the encouragement of government. n 
Further, the friends of the Christian Reli- 
gion have an interest of vast moment in the 
upprovement of our language, as an instrus 


ment of propagating the gospel. 


The colonial establishments of the English, 
and the missions for preaching the gospel, in 
the remotest parts of the earth, present to the 
friends of religion, science, aud civilization, 
a most animating prospect. In Asia, Africa, 
and the South Seas, the English are laying 
the foundation of en:pires, which shall con- 
sist of their descendants ; but the diffusion of 
their language among foreigners will be greatly 
retaided by the difficulty of learning it; an 
obstacle which might be removed with less 
effort of a few distinguished characters, than 
is necessary to carry into effect the object of a 
single missianary society. 

A language, in which a large part of its 
words are so written, that the characters are 
no certain guides to the pronunciation, a 
language which may be called a compound of 
alphabetical writing with hieroglyphics, can 
never make its way extensively among fo- 
reigners, 

N. Wesstsr. 
New-Haven, (North America.) 
June 10, 1807. 


This article is an extract from a paper pub- 
lished by Mr. Webster, in the Panoplhst, an 


| American Journal, in answer to a critique on 


his Dictionary of the English Language, that 
appeared in the Eclectic Review. With his 
grammatical discussions we do not interfere ; 
but, we have thought, that the sentiments of 
this learned and ingenious American, on the 
political purposes which attach to the diffusion 
of language, are well entitled te general at- 
tention in ¢his country, especially and pringi- 
pally; as well as in America. ; 
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@N THE PROBABLE EVENTS CONSEQUENT 
ON THE SETTLEMENT OF THE COURT 
OF PORTUGAL IN THE BRAZILS. 


No. Il. 


(Comp. Panorama, Vol. III. p. $92.] 
History of the Discovery and Settlement of 


Brazil. 


The extent of that tract of country, which | 


is called Brazil by the Portuguese, has never 
been exactly ascertained ; and even the Por- 
tuguese writers, do not agree among them- 


selves on the territory that is to be compre- | 


hended under this appellation. Of late, how- 
ever, they have applied the term Brazil, to 
the whole of the Portuguese possessions, in 
South» America; and we shall follow their 
example. 

Peter Alvarez Cabral was sent from Por- 
tugal to India, with a fieet of thirteen ships, 
and 1500 troops, in t'ie year 1500, soon after 
Vasco da Gama had performed his first voy- 
age round the Cape of Good Hope. A violent 
and long continued gale of wind from the 
east drove Cabral’s fleet from the coast of 
Africa so far to the west, that he had a sight 
of land near the Cape of St. Augustin in Bra- 
zil; Cabral stood along the coast south- 
ward, till he discovered a port. This he 
named Porto Seguro, and landed there, on 
the 3d of May, the day on which the Inven- 
tion of the Cross is celebrated by the Church 
of Rome ; he caused that festivity to be kept 
on shore, where he planted a large cross, on 
whose pedestal was engraved an inscription, 
stating that on that day he, Cabral, had taken 
possession of the conntry for the king of Por- 
tugal, underthe name of Provincia de Sancta 
Cruz. The wood called Brazil waz: found 
there in great plenty ; and this induced the 
Portuguese to call the country Brazil, which 
name, by the prevalence of custom, is now 
substituted for the former. 

Cabral left on shore a few convicts, whose 
sentence of death had been commuted into a 

rpetnal exile. He sent one of his ships 
back to Portugal, to acquaint the king with this 
new discovery ; and proceeded on his voyage 
to India. 

The Portuguese government, entirely 
engaged with their new commerce, and 
a war in India, the trade of which country 
was put ijito their hands by the discovery of 
the Cape of Good Hope, had neither leisure 
nor inclination to bestow any solicitude on a 
land inhabited only by savage tribes of Aime- 
ricans, whose subjection or alliance offered 
no kind of utility whatever, nor the smallest 
importance, when compared with the rich 
conquests then making by the Portuguese in 
India. However, some private individuals 
obtained grants of land in Brazil, either as 
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rewards for past services, or as encouragements 
to establish settlements. By these means 
that country began to be thinly and slow! 

peopled, tif the year 1551: when John III. 
king of Portugal found it convenient to at- 
tend to this province, the excellent climate 
of which promised the greatest advantages, 
if properly managed. 

To this end, John repealed the powers 
and jurisdictions formerly granted to indivi- 
duals, as chiefs of the several plantations, 
called Capitanias ; and sent there a squadron 
of six ships, commanded by 'Thomé de Souza, 
who was to reside there as Captain General, 
and lay the foundations of a city, in the Ba 
of All Saints. Seuza wasinstructed to establish 
a regular government, and the principal of- 
ficers thereof were appointed by the Court. 
He also took with him the first missionaries, 
for the conversion of the inhabitants : they 
were of the order of Jesuits. 

Brazil continued in this almost forgotten 
condition till the year 1580, when, by the 
death of Sebastian king of Portugal, without 
issue, Philip Il. of Spain, by enforcing 
his pretensions to the throne of Portugal, 
with a powerful army, subdued the kingdom 
of Portugal, then weakened by the disastrous 
battle of Aleacar in Africa, where king Se- 
bastian was slain. The Portuguese, thus 
subjected by force, could not reconcile them= 
selves to what they deemed a foreign voke ; 
and, when Philip, suspicious of their fidelity, 
began to violate the terms of capitulation, un- 
der which he had taken possession of the 
country, the disgust of the Portuguese en- 
creased to hatred; nor were the Spaniards 
less embittered against their new subjects. 
—These mutual animosities, induced a 
great part of the Portuguese, unable to 
avenge their cause, to leave their country ; 
and a considerable migration took place to 
Brazil, before the court of Spain was aware 
of it. But, though the Spanish government 
endeavoured to weaken the Portuguese every 
where, it entirely overlooked Brazil; as a 
country so thinly settled, and of so little im- 
portance, that nothing was to be feared, 
from that quarter. ‘To this neglect Brazil 
owes its present prosperity ; because, Bra- 
zil being supposed by the court of Spain 
to be poor and almost uninhabited, the 
Spaniards never laid any considerable im- 
positions on the Brazilians ; although by 
such measures, they purposely exhausted 
every other part of the Portuguese dominions : 
and this benefit was followed by another, 
which was, the constant increase of popula- 
tion, by migrations from Portugal. From the 
concurrence of these causes, when, in 
1540, the Portuguese revolted against the 
Spaniards, and elected for their king John 
Duke of Braganga, it was found, that every 
part of the Portuguese, dominions had been, 
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by the policy of the Spanish court, reduced 
to the utmost misery ; Brazil only excepted. 
That country, however, was flourishing, and 
the Brazilians were even supporting a suc- 
cessful war against the Dutch, whe had taken 

ssession of Pernambuco, a rich city, and 
its important tertitory. The Duke d'Olivarez, 
prime minister of Spain, at the time 
the Dutch invaded Brazil, had so far 
neglected the defence of those settlements, 
that it was generally understood, he pur- 
posed to Jose that country ; but Mathias d’AI- 
buquerque, then governor of Brazil, behaved 
with such bravery, as to check the progress of 
the Dutch; though entirely unassisied by his 
government. 

The installation of the House of Bra- 
ganca on the throne of Portugal, became an 
occasion of hazarding the alienation of Brazil 
from the parent state for ever. John IV. un- 
able to support another war, besides that he had 
in Europe against Spain, endeavoured to forin 
a union with the Dutch ; and was disposed 
to sufler them to continue in possession of 
those countries they had seized in Brazil. 
The Brazilians, however, unwilling to submit 
to the Dutch, by whom thev had been treat- 
ed with great severity ; and at the same time, 
wishing not to commit king John with the 
Dutch, or to declare themselves rebels 
against the court of Portugal; devised an ex- 
traordinary way of reconciling these very 
opposite interests. They appointed Joas 
Fernandes Vieira their chief in Brazil ; and 
this hero, then only a merchant, and farmer, 
was invested with the appeilation of Gover- 
nor of the Liberty (Governador da Liberdade). 
In this capacity he issued his proclamations, 
expelled the Dutch from Pernambuco, and 
declared, that if the king of Portugal deter- 
mined to cede that province to the Dutch, 
the Brazilians would never submit to their 
new masters, but would establish an inde- 
pendent government : whereas, im case the 
court of Portugal would fairly treat with the 
Dutch, ard retain the provinces of Brazil, 
they would willingly submit to their natural 
kinge— The Dutch, hereupon, partly by 
force, and partly by treaty, were induced 
to evacuate Brazil, and by the able ne- 
gotiations of Don Domingoza de Souza 
Continho, then the Portuguese ambassador 
at the Hague, they umted their arms with 
those of king John aguinst the Spaniards ; 
and the rebels of Brazil immediately submit- 
ted to the dominion of Portugal. 

The court of Portugal now saw clearly the 
importance of the colony of Brazil, and took 
proper measures to derive all advantages they 
could from it. After having established a ge- 
neral government for the province, at the city 
of Bahia-de-todos-os-Sanctos, they abolished 
the lordships of several districts, formerly 
gianied to indiyiduals ; and, in consequence of 


| purchases, and compensations, all land was 
| gradually vested in the crown. 

Gold mines were afterwards discovered, 
beyond .the ridge of mountains, by some ad- 
venturers who went from Bahia, and this cir- 

cuuistance increasing the consequence of that 
| city, a superior court of judicature was esta- 
| blished, and a Viceroy was appointed to reside 
there also, The bishop was elevated to the 
rank of Archbishop and metropolitan of all 
other bishops in Brazil. In the reign ef John 
V. the settlers at the gold mines in the in- 
terior, attempting to cross the ridge of moun- 
tains that separated them from the sea shore, 
directly to the east, found themselves to he 
within eight days journey of the city of Rio 
de Jancivo ; and that they could with litle 
trouble bring the produce of their mines to 
this city, instead of occupying nearly three 
months, in going to Bahia. This new track 
to the mines, became a great advantage to 
the city of Rio de Janeiro ; which soon after 
' became of the first importance to the Bra-~ 
zilians, by the discovery of a rich diamond 
mine, in the territory where the gold mines 
were situated. ‘Lhe speedily for- 
tified this city strongly, the garrisou was con- 
siderably augmented, a supreme court of 
justice was established there, and the vice- 
royalty was removed from Babia to’ Rio de 
Janeiro, where it has remained ever since. 

The Portugnese government next turned 
their attention towards the south of Brazil, 
where their dominions extended to the 
banks of Rio-de-la-Plata. ‘Tbe Spaniards ine 
deed dispuied some of those settlements, and 
the Jesuits had made such progress in civi- 
lizing the Indians in the neighbourhood, 
that the court was alarmed, on being informed, 
that they had actually established a new na- 
tion of Indians, fast advancing in civilization, 
having many towns, many useful manufae- 
tures, and what is more, being instructed 
in European tactics; and having among 
them engineers who from different quarters 
of Europe had introduced themselves disguised 
in the dress of Jesuits. 

The territory, chosen by the Jesuits to be- 
come their dominion, was Paraguay ; a pro- 
vince situated between the Portuguese and 
Spanish settlements. The court of Portugal, 
aid that of Spain, united, and sent out com- 
missaries to examine the affair, and reduce 
those towns to the obedience of each sove-~ 
reign, respectively, in whose territories they 
were understood to be situated. It was, how- 
ever, found impossible to accomplish these pur- 
poses, without recourse to arms, and boih bor. 
tugal and Spain sent their armies ; which met 
wiih an opposition, they never expected from, 
the indians. The Europeans did not doubt 
but that these were instructed and headed by 
the Jesuits, both in fighting and in negociat- 
ing. However, new reinforcements sent Out, 
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and threats against the Jesuits in Europe, 
reduced that country entirely, and the Portu- 
guese and Spanlands applied themselves to 
settle the limits of their respective territories. 


The history of the war, carried on conjoint- 
ly by the king of Portugal and the republic of 
{folland, to which our correspondent has al- 
luded in the foregoing article, was written by 
P. ¥. Gio. Giuseppe di St. Teresa ; and pub- 
lished at Rome in 1698. The following pas- 
sage init, has been considered as prophetical, 
and applied to the present times, by those 
who conceive that the transferring of the seat 
of the Portuguese government, to the Bra- 
zils, will be introductory to the most splendid 
xia of that monarchy, 

Vanta la Nazione Portoghese forse questo 
di singolare tra Ualtre, che quando ella si 
ritrova pix negletta, ed abbattuta nel mondo, 
ullora cavando Sorze mostruose dall'istessa 
sua delolezza, risorge in un tratto col valor 
del sue braccio ricolma di pit glorisosi trionfi. 

“The Portuguese nation may beast of 
possessing this singularity beyond all others ; 
that when it shall find itself most neglected, 
and beaten down by tlie world, then gather- 
ing a most astonishing strength from this very 
state of decrepitude, it shall rise with great 
rapidity by the valour of its own arm, to a 
situation of the most triumphant glory.” 


= 


ABSTRACT OF THE JOURNAL OF A PER- 
SON ATTACHED TO THE RUSSIAN, 
EMBASSY, SENT TO PEKIN 3 JULY 1805. 


[‘Tranglated from the German. ] 
PART I. 


The route of the journey of the Russian 
Fmbassy from St, Petersburgh to China, lay 
through a country so little known to us, and 
so rarely traversed by men of letters, that we 
embrace an opportunity of submitting some 
account of that expedition to our readers. 
The nations and countries to be described are 
not, indeed, in a high state of civilization and 
cultivation, but they are advancing towards 
it, and the stages of a progress toward that 
state are frequently as interesting as that state 
itself when attained. These stages are strong- 
ly marked in this narrative, and the present 
condition of these extensive regions in the 
Russian empire, deserves to be known, and 
to be recorded for succeeding generations. 

I had a great deal to do on the day of my 
departure. Some business relative to my em- 
ployment was to be settled, and the order to 
quit Petersburgh before the night of June 25, 
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was irrevocable. In vain did I apply fora 
delay ; the ambassador's servants came every 
moment to hasten the preparations for the 
journey, and to know how they were going 
on. ‘This extreme severity, and the silita 

forms with which all orders were enforced, 
proceeded from the acknowledged want of a 
more rigid subordination than obtained in the 
last embassy sent to Constantinople in 1792. 
It was properly foreseen that in so distant an 
expedition, through countries desert and waste, 
our wants and dangers would be more nu- 
merous. Besides, the departure of the em- 
bussy had been fixed for the last spring, and 
it could not admit of a further delay. 

{ belonged to the thirteenth and fast division 
of the embassy under Paul Petrowitsch of 
Caranlof, an officer of the Imperial chamber. 
Iset off at eleven o'clock at night. 

Travelling in the interior of Russia requires 
health and strength of body adequate to the 
numberless fatigues to be endured. The 
roads are frequently very bad ; scarcely any 
inus are met with, and travellers must ca 
every necessary with them. The peasants sell 
tea and coflee, but they take advantage of thé 
travellers who are unprovided with these 
articles, and exact an exorbitant price for 
them. It is the same with all other provi+ 
sions. 

We arrived July 9, at Nowogorod, the 
ancient splendour of which city has been 
eclipsed by that of St. Petersburgh. Wale 
day is celebrated all over Russia, on account 
of its beautiful situation. That town is built 
on the banks of a lake of the same name, and 
borders on the mountains which lie between 
St. Petersburgh and Moskow. 


These mountains give to Moskow the same 
appearance as that of the town of Nuremberg. 
Its walls enclose much uncultivated land 
Provisions are cheaper here than any where 
else on the road. ' 

July 9, we set off for Siberia. We reach- 
ed Wladimir. This ancient and celebrated 
town, formerly the residence of several prin- 
ces, is pleasantly situated in the center of a 
fruitful district among the mountains: it 
bears the name of its founder. One of the 
successors of Wladimir, André Bocolinbsky, 
removed to this city the royal residence, 
which till then had been fixed at Kiew, and 
made it the capital of the kingdom. He ene 
larged and improved it, and bestowed man 
valuable gifts on the cathedral church of St. 
Demetrius, he presented it with a picture of 
the Virgin, which he had taken from the town 
of Wuschegrad, and to which miracu- 
lous powers are still attributed. Several 
descendants of Wladimir are buried in the 
cathedral ; and their tombs are guarded by 
the priests with the same care as the relics of 
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There are several hills within the town of 
Wladimir, on which are built some churches 
and convents. ‘The Kliasme forms some 
pleasant sinuositics in the plains, and offers 
Mahy picturesque prospects. 

The districtin which Duratschewo stands, 
where we arrived July 22, is perhaps one of 
the most industrious provinces in Russia ; 
there are more than twenty manufaciories ; 
sixteen of which are glass manufactories. 

Nisching Nowogorod was built in 1222, by 
Prince George Wievolodowitscli ; and was for 
many -years the residence of his successors. 
Its situation at the confluence of the Oka and 
Volga, is advantageous, and occupying partly 
the summits of two mountains, it has a 
picturesque appearance. ‘The trade in corn 
and salt is very brisk, 3000 waggons are em- 

oyed in it yearly. ‘Timber of several sorts, 

yut mostly oak, comes down the Volga from 
Kasan. No less than 7,000 men are employed 
in going up the Volga, and Oka, to distribute 
in ihe provinces the articles of trade from 
Nowegorod, on account of which, that town 
receives the appellation of a continental port. 
Fish is brought from Astracan, and Serm 
furnishes salt, to the amount of more than 
seven millions of pouds. 

July 28, we were at Liskowa. A fair 
was then holding at Makarief, where we ar- 
rived, after having Long 
ago it was intended to remove this fair to Lis- 
kowa, where merchants would find better 
accommodations. Accordingly, the Prince 
was requested to sell this town ; for it belongs 
to him ; but he asked 1,000 roubles for each 
inhabitant ; the price was deemed exorbitant, 
and Maharief has kept its fairs. ‘They are 

rhaps larger than those of Leipsic, and 

raukfort ; goods from Asia and from Eu- 
yope, are exchanged here. The Governor 
of Nowogorod under whose superintendance 
they are, and who is the best judge of it, 
reckons the sum in circulation at the time, 
including bullion and: paper, to amount to 
50 millions of roubles. Rees during the 
fairs there is no inn to be found in Makarief ; 
every person must hire a house. The good 
order which generally prevails in every com- 
mercial town in Russia, has also been intro- 
duced in Makarief. Merchants are ranked 
according to the specics of goods they sell. 
The workmen of every kind who then resort 
to Makarief are also placed according to their 
Jespective professions. 

Doris the reign of Czar Basilius, Maka- 
reif built a convent where the Russians assem- 
bled at certain times, and from these meetings 
the fair originaied. The convent has been ruin- 
edand restored often; butstill subsists,and forms 
alargeestablishment. In fair time the Volga 
is covered with boats, loaded with goods ofall 
kinds, which belong to Russians, Siberians, 
Persians, and Turks, but mostly to Baschki- 


When we returned to Liskowa, the Prince 
of Georgia invited us to dine with him. He 
does not seem to feel the state of dependance 
in which he is : nor the losses he has sustain- 
ed; his court contains every thing that may 
make him forget them. We arrived at Schou- 
goum July 31, and crossing the Soura, we 
reached Wassilsoursk, where the post from: 
Chinelewka stops. ‘These two latter towns 
were built in 1524, by command of Iwan 
Wasielowitsch. Wassilsourk has about 227 
inhabitants ; they trade in the produce of their 
lands, and in sheep. A fair isheld on Au- 
gust 20, at Chmelewka, where these articles 
are sold. The country in the neighbourhood 
is exposed to the frequent overflowings of the 
Volga and Soura. ‘Traces of the journey of 
Catharine are still visible here and there, and 
some of the trees which had been planted by 
the road side on that occasion still exist. 

At some distance from Emaugach, is a 
pyramid which marks the limits of the govern- 
ment of Nisching-Nowogorod. 

The Government of Kasan, containing 
1044 square miles, has only a population of 
164,000 souls, At Staroy-Sundiit there is a 
mixture of Russians and T'schubaches. The 
Tatars in those countries are already accus- 
tomed to let their horses wander in ht coun- 
try, and to collect them only when they want 
them. 

In the small provincial towns in Russia, 
the butldings are very irregular; the streets 
are unpaved, they are often made with logs 
put close together. Churches and convents, 
are usually placed on the hills. ‘The trade 
which is carried on along the banks of the 
Volga, consists chiefly in hides, wax and 
wheat. 

Angust 2, we came to Swiachk, a town 
built on a hill, This place was fortified in 
1544 to facilitate the overthrow of the throne of 
the Tatars, in Kasan. ‘hat town was taken 
in 1552, but the Tatars were allowed to pre- 
serve their creed, their worship, and several 
privileges. They still have their mursas (no- 
bles) and their mullas (priests). They have 
moreover a Mufti at Orenbourg, who ts con- 
stantly quarrelling with that of Kasan, about 
the supremacy. We were quartered in that 
town by orders from government, in a neat 
wooden house. 

The situation of Kasan is unwholesome. 
The number of deaths exceeds annually that 
of births ; perhaps this insalubrity proceeds 
from the lakes and rivulets by which the town 
is surrounded : the upper town is built of 
stone, according to the new plans which have 
been proposed. In that part is the house of 
Count Bestuschef Rumini, who received us 
with kindness and civility ; it was bought by 
goverument for the University, the street in 
which it stands Jeads direct to the fortress, 
from whence there is a beautiful prospect. 
This is the governor's residence, nothing is 
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spared for the improvement of the town; it 
contains already several large buildings, and 
may be classed among towns of the second 
rank. While we remained at Kasan, we dined 
several times with the members of govern- 
ment, who have but one table, as in most of 
the provincial chief-towns in Russia. Along 
the banks of the river Kasanka are a number 
of fine walks, which form several islands. The 
Court of Commerce, which is nearly com- 
jeted, will add to the remarkable buildings 
in Kasan. The cathedral, built in 1561, b 

Iwan Wasiliewitsch I1. is also a curious edi- 
fice; the cupola is gilt, and the sunshine 
gives ita brilliant appearance. Some remains 
of ‘Tatar monuments are still seen in that 
town, where the relics of several saints are 
preserved. 

When we visited the suburb, which is 
inhabited by Tatars, we met with a friendly 
reception from their mulla, or chief priest : 
they have eight mosqués with minarets. 

We quitted Kasan, August 9, and arrived 
at Tchurila, which is inhabited by ‘Tatars, 
and by about 400 Russians, who endeavour 
to civilize them. This is not accomplished 
without much patience, and kindness in 
the masters, and equal good will and intellect 
in the pupils. 

The whole country down to Arsk is fruitful, 
and populous, There are also vast forests. Its 
chief inhabitants are l'atars. ‘They attended 
us mostly as coachmen, and in that office, 
though quite new to them, we did not find 
them so clumsy, as might have been imagined. 
They generally fulfil the duties entrusted to 
them with all the zeal and activity they are 
capable of. These people are mild and ho- 
nest, and a wise government will always di- 
rect thein as it pleases, to great advantage. 

Niangul is situated in a mountainous coun- 
try. From that place we went through the 
ae forests which extend to the Frozen 

ea. 

We embarked on the Kama, called by the 
Voitaques Viaka-Cam ; by the Tcheremisses, 
Naukat Witch, and by the Tatars Neurkatidel. 
In these several tongues, Kam, Vileh & Itel 
means @ river; and all the names by which 
the same place is deneminated are generally 
translations. 

The Tatars and the Votiaques, who inhabit 

_ these countries, have but lately relinquished 
their wandering habits, to form settlements 
_and cultivate the land. As we travelled through 
this country, we were always preceded hy 
Cosaks, who provided horses and victuals 
for us. Government had ordered Cosaks to 
attend us from the banks of the Don: there 
isa fixed number of them in every province, 
and they are employed as messengers. These 
Cosaks are descended from vagrant Russians 
and Slavonians. They once formed a separate 
state, in Servia; and from their infancy were 
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trained to war. Some Russians and Tatars 
selected them for their guard of hovour, «and 
for various expeditions. ‘here were ‘Tatar Co- 
saks, long before the Russian’ Cosaks: were 
known; but they were all prisoners, taken 
froin the Russians, whose ‘Tatars founded corps 
of cavaliy which they called by that name. 
Thus they have a common origin, and all the 
Cosaks from the Don, from Astracan, Boug, 
little Russia and Onrai belong to the same 
Russian or Slavonian race. 

The Cosaks were actually the conquerors of 
Siberia. ‘heir chief himself, Jermack, fore- 
saw that he could not remain master of these 
immense conquests, and he ceded them to 
Iwan Wasiliewitsch I, in 1581. Cosaks 
have their separate camps, or entrenehed 
villages, in each of which there are two 
churches and an Ataman (or chief). They can 
furnish Russia with 25,000 troops, and on an 
emergency 100,000. Russia has taken great 
pains to accusiom them to a quiet life and to 
agriculture, but hitherto without effect. They 
had regulations of their own, till the reign 
of Catharine. An ukase of February 6, 1804, 
subjected them to a special military chancery. 
‘The honours conferred on several of them have, 
no doubt, contributed to their submission to 
Russia, by encreasing her influence among 
them, the whole organization of the regi- 
ments which inhabit the banks of the Don, 
now rests with the Russian government : the 
alterations introduced by it into their ancient 
discipline, were the cause of their frequent 
rebellions, and of that especially, which cons 
tinued during the ten last years ‘of the last 
century, and which is little known. 

Tne Votiaques who inhabit the banks of 
the Viatka, and Kama, knew very little of 
the Russian tongue. In theif own idiom, 
they call themselves Uoty, Uolmirty or Mor- 
ty. They form a nation of about 500,000 
men, exclusive of women and children. They 
have built some villages sinee they quitted the 
dominion of the Tatars for that of the Rus- 
sians. The origin of their tongue is the 
Finnish. They are not yet acquainted with 
written characters; but use other signs to 
express their thoughts. Red hair is very com- 
mon among them. The nobility have lost 
much of that consideration which they for- 
merly possessed. ‘This people are generally 
peaceable and distinguish themselves by their 
Food faith. ‘They enjoy a happy mediocrity, 

Vomen in general wear no head dress, Some 
of these people are still attached to idolatry, 
but they worship their Idols, secretly, being 
afraid of the Russians, Most of them are 
baptised : those who still adhere to paganism, 
worship, besides a supreme God, the sun, 
and some other subaltern deities. Their 
elders, called Tony, praciise the priest] 
office ; and perform their rites, in the middle 
of woods, and under the shade of old and vee 
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nerable trees. Their chief holidays are the 
new “oom with the feasts of seed-time, harvest 
and hay time; then they sacrifice a horse or a 
sheep, a goose or a duck; they burn the en- 
trails and eat the rest, joyously. Public prayers 
are recited at sunrise, and at noon. 

The chief productions of this government 
are, wheat, honey, wax and flax, they are 
carried as far as Archangel, the Votiaques whio 
are baptised, are zeaiously addicted to agri- 
culture, and to the rearing of bees: they are 
very hospitable, and gentle in their manners. 


ON FASHIONS AND DRESS. 


Why do you not unite your voice with the 
voices ‘of all other periodicalists and pamph- 
leteers, in exclamations against the present 
modes of dress, as well of the ladies as of gen- 
tlemen ? How can you endure it, you, who are 
so mighty scrupulous in some things? 

Hum !—Haye those periodicalists, and 
pamphleteers proposed any thing better as a 
substitute ? 

Oh, no! And if they had, the public 
would not mind them : but you can be at no 


_loss to point out substitutes, you, who are so 


familiar with every particular in the reign 
of good Queen Bess ; and King Charles, and 
King William, and King— 

Right! Very right! Would you have me 
then recommend the immense farthingale : 
the prodigious hoop, the love-lock, dangling 
from the temple ; the daily change of the hair 
from auburn to black, from black to golden, 
or sandy? or, perhaps you prefer the enormous 
full-bottomed perukes of our very worthy 
ancestors ; they give a wonderful appearance 
of sagacity, I must allow, te———_—_—- 

‘Oh, no, no, no, but did you ever see such 
frights as the ladies make of the:nselves, now ? 
—They go so ill dressed, half dressed, un- 
dressea—I'protest it makes me shudder! How 
can they bear it? 

Why certainly, the present severe frost, 
and the sight of a fine lady, may make 
any man shudder! As to how the ladies can 


‘bear it, that I must leave to themselves. 
~ But, as to former systems of dress, you will 


do well I think, before you wish to revive 
them, to ascertain what they were. Read 
William pg on the sinfulness of naked 
bosoms ; look at the pictures of Sir Peter Lely, 


‘and Vandyke ; go back to those of Holbein ; 


consider the statutes made for restraining the 
immoderate lengths of various parts of dress ; 
and in short, if you think it worth while, call 
in the evidence of our Saxon dames, at once. 
They powdered their hair b/ve: mighty natural, 
truly, blue hair! They wore hanging sieeves, 
of I know not how many yards in length, and 


” erossed behind, yet held up under the arm. 
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Do you wish for a peaked bonnet, a vard and 
three quarters in height ?—there’s "that of 
Isabella of Bavaria.—Or,—here’s the Mundus 
Muliebris of Hollar : choose your dress : but, 
remember you must take the wh /e of it. It 
is very easy by singiing out particular parts 
of any thing in human life to discover nume- 
rous imperfections and faults: but by the 
time you have exchanged the faults of the 
apse: day against the faults of former days, 

incline to think you will find that they 
nearly or altogether equipoise each other. There 
always was a distinction in character, too; 
a modest young lady, maintained her modesty 
whatever were the dictates of the mode:a 
loose woman was marked, though full floanced 
in petticoats of the deepest fashion ; and her 
bosom loaded with gauze or muslin, and 
fortified with bastions, redoubts, and coun- 
terscarps, palissadoes and fraizings of whale- 
bone and stitlenings. 

You plead then for nudity ? 

Directly the contrary: the face js the in- 
dex of the mind: and, that ingenuousness of 
countenance, which marks. a correspondent 
ingenuousness of mind, is eminently the gift 
of Nature to our fair country-women. Lady 
Mary Wortley Montague weil observed of the 
Turkish beauties which she saw at the bath ; 
that beauty of face in those whom she had 
distinguished for that quality, was utterly Jost 
by them, when eakes. The comparison of 
beautiful parts reduced that seat of beauty to 
a nullity. Admitting then, that the mind 
is the principal part of an individual, and that 
the face is the index of the mind, it will 
follow, that whatever mode of dress does jus- 
tice to the charms which Nature has implant- 
ed in the face, is more likely to render the 
wearer interesting, than any which by calling 
other parts of her person into rivalship, draws 
off attention from the countenance. 

A mathematical demonstration! clear as 
any in Euclid ! Vide that old dealer in squares 
and triangles : lib. —cap.— fig.! You have 
not with Roussean, ‘‘ quitted the ladies, to 
study mathematics ;” buat, you have quitted 
mathematics to study the ladies. 

I never was insensible to the beauties of 
nature : a fine prospect, acharming evening, 
a handsome horse, my dog Shock, or any 
other beautiful object whieh nature seis be- 
fore me, are to me sources of delight : why then 
should I deny that a countenance which 
mingles modesty and affability, which speaks 
purity of mind in the owner, which marks 
the turn of sentiment and the mental excel- 
lence of the sex ;—why should I deny, that 
what nature intended to be pleasing, I dis- 
cover to be pleasing? that I am jealous of 
whatever presumes to set up a sivalship, with 
the face ; and that I am convinced, speaking 
as an amateur, that whatever is gained from 
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the face, whether by the bosom, or by any 
other part, is in fact, so much lost to the 
rson ? 

I wish Madame de]’Epingle heard you, 

So do not 1: for, as I do not think the 
faces of the French ladies, are equally interest- 
ing with those of the English, for which 
their complexions, generally speaking, must 
be responsible, I shall allow to them what I 
shall forbid to my country-vomen : I would 
say to these, that God aud nature have given 
them charms which are the delight and so- 
lace of that sex from among which they must 
receive their consorts, and to which they 
must impart felicity: why then should they, 
by borrowing arts which may be tolerated, 
for aught I know, in those who have not their 
advantages, deteriorate those exceflencies in 
which they are super-emineot? I almost in- 


cline to regard the French fashion‘of nudity, : 


as a plot to degrade British beauty to the Gal- 
lic standard, and that the Gallic dames, find- 
ing themselves unequal inbeauty of counte- 
nanee tothe British, have contrived to lower 
the beauty of the British countenance, by 
inviting the display of rival charms. 

Why, that is always the way with you po- 
liticians :—you find a plo¢ where others only 
find coquetry: I shall send you to Scrub :—* it 
must be a plot, because there’s a woman in it.” 


Why then J shall send you King Harry 
the Eighth :—Ecce siguum, as Falstaff says’: 


What news, Sir Thomas Lovel ? 


—Faith, my lord, 

{ hear of none, but the new proclamation— 

For reformation of our travelled gallants, 

That fill the court with quarrels, talk and 
tailors. 

They must either leave these remnants 

Of fools and feathers that they got in France, 

With all their honourable points of ignorance 

Pertaining thereanto—renouncing clean 

The faith they have in tennis, and tall stock- 
ings, 

Short blistered breeches, and those types of 
travel, 

And understand again like honest men ; 

Or pack to their old play-fellows: there, I 
take it, 

They may, cum privilegio, weat away 

The lag end of their lewdness, and be laugh- 
ed at. 

So you see that in those days there were 
fashion- mongers, equal at least, to the pre- 
sent: in frivolty : this folly is one which is 
not confined to any age or condition. 

You look at mie, as if you did not believe 
either me, or Shakespear.—There is the old 
Chronicler, on that shelf, who will justify 
us both; —— But, here, take up Noble's 
Continuation of Granger, and believe what 
you read, I beg of you. 


On Fashions and Dress. 
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Remarks on Dress duriiug the Reign of 
William Lil. 


The fashions underwent some trifling 
changes in this reign. Dryden complained 
that ‘* our snippers (taylors) go over once a 
year into France, to bring back the newest 
mode, and to learn to cut and shape it.” 


The gentlemen wore their coats cut strait 
before, which reached below the knee, with 
lace in front, and often buttoned to the 
bottom, without pockets on the outside, 
and large culls, laced and buttoned, but no 


collar. 


The vest reached nearly to the knee, and 
was frequently fringed with gold of silver ; 
frogs, or tasselled button - holes, ‘adorned 
them. 

The culottes fitted close, and reached below 
the knee; the shirt was ruffled, and gene- 
rally with lace; the cravat long, plain, or 
entirely point; the shoe square-toed, the 
heel high, the buckle large: boots were 
worn, high and stiffened, and the hats were 
cocked, and of a moderate size, We may 
reasonably suppose that the gentlemen dressed 
in the Dutch father than in the French 
fashions ; bat the monarch seldom varied his 
dress. ‘The greatest extravagance of that pe- 
riod was the peruke. ‘This article, of French 
origin, now expanded to an enormous size ; 
Lewis XIV. wore a profusion of false 
hair; and even his statues were loaded with 
this enormity of wig. Nothing could be 
more absurd than that strange appearance of 
generals in armour, covered to the pommeis 
of their saddles with false hair, frosted with 
powder. ‘The beaux, howevei, were more 
extravagant in the use of this article, and had 
their coats on the shoulders and back regular- 
ly powdered, as weil as their.wigs. All or- 
ders, professions, and ages, wore flowing 
perukes ; but the higher the rank, tlie greater 
the abundance of hair. Boys, who were 
sons of the great, were subject to this folly as 
well as their fathers ; and many could barely 
remember ever having worn their natural 
locks. ‘Thus what was originally intended, 
like Otho’s wig, to hide baldness, -and to 
imitate in colour the deficient hairs was now 
uniformly white, and by its preposterous pro- 
fusion, appeared to swell the head to a most 
unnatural size. If the idea was adopted from 
the vast curling mane ‘of the lion, it ought 
to have been solely appropriated to the mili- 
tary; but it covered the head of the lawyer 
and the medica! man, but only in proportion 
to the dignity of each. It would have been 
considered the height of human Insolence for 
the counsellor to have worn as large a wig as 
a judge, or an attorney as a counse lor. The 
clergy, at length, copied the example of their. 
metropolitan ; even the modest Tillotson bee 
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came wiggified, and the fashion gradually de- 
sceutled to the humble curate; but John 
Bapust Thiers, D. D. a French ecelesiastic, 
inflamed with hoiy zeal for the ecclesiastical 
tonsure, and with an honest love of nature, 
‘wrote an elaborate work against perukes and 
‘false hair, especially as worn by the clergy, 
which is entitled « Histoire de Perruques, & 
\Paris, 1690,” a duodecinio of above five hun- 
‘dred pages: this wasakind of amende hono- 
‘wable; tor it was an ‘* exotic mode.” Pope 
Orsini, (Benedict a pious but weak 
man, was equally scandalised with the in- 
decent dress of the clergy in his time, which 
ihe laboured to reform with as much zeal as 
the more important abuses in the Romish 
church. An elaborate treatise against the 
wearing of artificial coverings for the head, 
entitled ‘* Clericus Deperrucatus, sive in 
Fictitiis Clericoram Comis moderni seculi 
ostensa et explosa vanitas ;” printed at Am- 
~-sterdam, and addressed to him, was express- 
Vy directed against this fashion among the 
clergy ; but it had taken too great a hold upon 
them to be easily written down. 


** Conticeant cuncti concreto crine comati.” 


* Of the false glories of Lewis XIV. the 
wig was the most preposterons ; yet so esseu- 
tially necessary to this great monarch, that 
he was never seen without it. Before he 
rose from his bed, his valet gave him his fo- 
rest of perake. Shammeree was wig maker 
ia ordinary to the London beaux in this 
reign, who had for their undress the scratch, 
requiring neither frizzling nor buckling, but 
rectified instantly from any little disorder, by 
passing the comb over it. ‘The large flaxen 
—e were by a wag called the silver 


Charles II's might be called 


that of black, this that o 


The ladies wore their dresses long and flow- 
ing, and were then servile copyists of the 
French, but not so much so as they have 
been since. They flounced their coats; a 
fashion probably borrowed from Albert Du- 
rer, who represented an angel in a flounced 
petticoat, driving Adam and Eve from Para- 


white wigs. 


dise. The ruffles were long and double, and | 


the hair much frizzled and curled. Jewels, 


ge and amber, were much worn in the | 
24 


ir, and ear-rings, necklaces, bracelets, or- 
naments on the stomacher and on the shoul- 
ders. The ladies, following the queen's ex- 
ample, began to work with their needles. I 
have seen a great deal of Mary's; and once 
had a valuable necklace of her's, with other 
things ; the necklace was of the finest amber, 
and would have heen an handsome and fash- 
ionable ornament for one of my daughters’ 


necks ; but not knowing that I should have | 


ever be suitable to a lady of modern times, 
I presented it to my late worthy friend, Ds. 
Green, of Lichfield, with a pair of shoes 
of the queen's. My respected friend, the 
late Jolin Scott Hylton, Esq. gave them to 
ime, whose maiden aunt was dresser to her 
majesty, —1 suppose Mrs. Lowther, great 
aunt to the late Lord Lonsdale, who sur- 
vived all the attendants of Queen Mary. She 
was of her majesty’s bed-chamber, and did 
not die until 1757 ;—and_ received 
many articles at her royal mistress’s death, in 
lieu of her salary, besides what she had re- 
ceived from her majesty in her life time. 
There was a pair of ition fillagree sleeve 
buttons, small and elegant, and under the 
fillagree was the hair of king William. The 
ladies wore a head-dress more like a veil than 
acap, thrown back, the sides of which hung 
below the bosom: from this the head- 
dress gradually shrank to a caul with two 
lappets, known by the name ofa mob. The 
shoes had raised heels, square toes, were high 
on the instep, and worked with gold, and 
were always of the most costly materials. 
The gloves of both sexes were of white lea- 
ther, worked, but not so extravagantly as in 
Charles the First's reign. I purchased for 
Dr. Green a pair of gloves of Queen Mary's 
or Queen Ann's, or both, with others, which 
had belonged to our queens regnant, or con- 
sorts. Happy, thrice happy ladies of modern 
days, who can go and purchase a profusion 
of costly toys from india in almost every 
street in London, the great mart of traflic, 
when Mary, luckless Mary, was obliged by 
stealih to obtain from a woman, who dealt 
in such forbidden articles, fans and other fe- 
male paraphernalia, and yet, being discover- 
ed, though she wore a crown, was soundly 
rated for her extravagance or gossipping, or 
both, by her austere husband. oops did 
not encumber the fair sex at this time; but 
not to be without something more than a 
gentle swell, they had their commode, which 
set out the hinder part, and gave additional 
grace, it was thought, to the swimming train 
| Ifhowever we allow that there was too much 
‘exuberance of hair to the men, and rather 
more size behind to the ladies, than was ne- 
cessary, the dress of beth sexes was appro-. 
priated : the one studied manliness, the other 
modesty. Vol. 1. pp. 385.—389. 


This superabundance of hair did not pre- 
vent the wearers from stoutly defending their 
| political rights against the Grand Monarque ; 
_and, notwithstandiug the present French 

fashion of crops—the contrary extreme—we 
sull maintain and vigorously, too, the privi- 
lege of wearing our heads—non obstante the 
EmperorandKing. Look toQueenAnne’s time, 


-adaughter, and sill less imagining it would | I will: ona future occasion. 
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OBSERVANDA EXTERNA. 


AMERICA, NORTH. 

French Sailors taken out from an American 
met with an 
American brig at sea, and finding on board 
of her four deserters who had escaped from 
the Valeureuse frigate, he not only took them 
out of her, but wrote a letter to General Tur- 
reau, the French Minister, accredited by the 
President of the United States, in which, ina 
most indignant strain, and in the spirit of 
Fresch domination, he demands satisfaction 


from the American Goverpment, for daring | 
to take men into its service who had been | 
once in the employment of his Imperial | 


Majesty.—We ouly extract that part of the 
letter which relates to the question at present 
under discussion :—‘* I have just pits 

four seamen deserters from the Valeureuse 
frigate, which 1 found on board an American 
brig, where they had engaged at seventeen 
dollars per month. Now, Sir, if you can 
succeed in making ihe American government 

y down a compensation for this misconduct 
in seducing thus our seamen, you will pu- 
nish it by making it smart in that point in 
which it feels the most ; viz. its avarice, in 
money, and with so much the more justice, 
as these people have for three years past 
been continually injuring. our marine, by 
seducing our best seamen.—QOn board the 
Foudroyant.— (Signed) — The C. Ad. P. 
Willanmez.— Havannah Oct. 25, 1807.” 

AMERICA, SOUTH. 

Spanish Colonies: Men at Arrts—The fol- 
Jowang statement was published in Spain to- 
wards the end of last year: ‘ The Spanish 
colonies are in the best state of defence. From 
the most authentic documents, it appears, 
that there are in New Spain, 9,500 regulars, 
and 24,000 militia, exclusive of armed yeo- 
maury ; in the province of Guatimala, 1,083 
regulars, and 7,560 militia; in Yucatan, 
2,200 men under arms: in all in the island 
of Cuba, 10,560; in Florida, 2,000; in 
Porto-Rico, 4,400; in the province of Vene- 
zuela, or government of the Caraccas, 9,000 ; 
in New Grenada, 11,000; in Rio de la Plata, 
21,000; in Peru, 11,200; in Chili, 3,350; 
and, in the Philippine islands, 12,000; form- 
ing with some small posts, and corps of mili- 
tia, a total of 129,055. ‘This number could 
be doubled in case of necessity, because 
all classes of inhabitants are ready to take 
arms for the defence of their country.” 

AFRICA, SOUTH. 

Introduction and Progress of Vaccination. 
—While we were at Cape Town, to present 
a congratulatory address to’ Lord Caledon, our 
present Governor, we were informed of the 


Vou, MI. Pan. Fel. 1808 ] 
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nended | 


Africa. 


wishes of government, that the Hottentots, 
as well in the country as at the Cape, might 
be inoculated with the Cow Pox, to prevent 
the ravages made by that malignant disorder 
the Small Pox. Indeed, there was a positive 
order for the introduction of Vaccination 
among them. Understanding how beneficial 
the effects of it had proved ; we were the more 
ready to undertake it, and went to the town- 
house, where it was performing under the 


_ inspection of a magistrate by eight surgeons. 
, There was a great crowd through which we 


worked our way to the surgeons, from whom 


_ we received the necessary instructions, and a 


bottle of matter was given to us to take home 
to Bavian’s Kloof. With a view to begin, we 
immediately inoculated our Hottentot servant, 
who willingly submitted to the operation.— 
Afier our return to Bavian’s Kloot, we made 
known to our congregation the wish of go- 
vernment, that all the Hottentois should 
sutfer themselves to be inoculated : and our 
people readily consented. ‘Te abovemen- 
tioned servant got several very fine pustules, 
without sickness or inconvenience (at least, 
nothing worth mentioning), and a child of 
one of the Missionaries, being also inoculated 
with the best effects, we thereby obtained 
good wholesome matter from healthy subjects, 
preferable to that we brought with us, which 
was rather dry. * First we inoculated 100-. 
persons, who all did well. Most ofthem had 
several pustules, but were not properly ill or_ 
feverish in any great degree: up to this day, 
we have performed the operation on about 
600 Hottentots with the best effects. By 
God's blessing it has succeeded with all, and 
we hope it will effectually secure'them from 
any attack of the Small Pox. — Evrtracted 


from a private letter of one of the Mis- 


sionaries settled at Bavian’s Kloof. 

We shall make no other remarks on the con- 
tents of this article, than what refers to the 
service which humanity and civilization may 
receive from the influence of the Missionaries 
(Dutch as well as English) among their con- 
verts. The name of Hottentot excites among 
us associated ideas of filth, sloth, barbarity, 
and a wandering life, dependent on the chace 
and its casualties, for support: but the Mis- 
sionaries have persuaded their followers to 
form themselves into settlements, to cultivate 
the earth for provision, and to store up sup- 
plies for future occasions. Such are the ru- 
diments of more. extensive associations of 
men ; and it may be the duty of some future 
Editor of the Panorama, in some future age, 
to direct the attention of his readers to the 
increasing extent and importance, of the Hot- 
tentot empire: to the delicacy of manners, 
the elegancies and the politenesses prevalent 
in the interior of Catfraria, or among the 
dilletanti_ of the Snewbergen, or of Orange 
Rivier. Whether our ladies maay then sport 
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caps la Boschtemanne, or crosses la Go- 
naqua, while our ‘* cashing fellows” glare in 
the spoils of the Panther, or those of the Rhi- 
noceros, or Hippopotamos, time will shew : 
we have seen much stranger events nearer 
home !——Who would have thought in the 
days of Ceasar or of Claudius, of benefits 
conferred by the ‘ barbarous Britons,” on 
continents unknown to those masters of the 
world. 


AUSTRIA, 
Gratifications to the Emperor's civil Ser- 


vants on his Marriage.—Extract of a Letter | 
2.—According to an- 
subsisting, thosespersons | 


from Vienna, 
cient customs, still 
who are in civil employments receive an aug- 


mentation of salary whenever the emperor | 


marrigs, which event is on the eve of taking 
place. ‘Those whose salary is from 100 to 
1000 florins, will receive three months’ sala- 


ty, by way of Bratification, and those from | 


100 to 500, one month's pay above that. 


Hurricane at Vienna.—V ienna, Oct. 16.— 
We experienced here, on the first of ihis 
month, a dreadful hurricane, accompanied 
with slight shocks of an earthquake. ‘These 
events have alarmed the whole town, and 
thrown the inhabitanis into the grec test con- 
sternation. The storin was so violent, that 
the steeple of the church of the Augustines 
was thrown down, at three in the morning. 
Happily that ponderous mass fell in the mid- 
die of the street, and burt nobody, Several 


other steeples have suffered severely, and soine | 


of them must be taken down. The streev 


windows, panes of glass, tiles, &c. ‘The 
largest house-gates were burst open, or torn 


from their posts; immense roofs lave been | 


carried away ; walls thrown down, and heavy 
bells have been rung. The oldest and fincst 
trees of the Prater were snapped off, or torn 
up by the roots: in short, the scene was truly 
Korrible. It is impossible to calculate the 
damage occasioned in this country by this 
severe visitation. The barometer was ex- 
treme!v low. 


Oct. 25. In the late hurricane so many 
old trees were broken away in the Prater, 
tat some persons speculated to buy the v-ood 
ou the ground, for 20, or 25,000 florins. Ac- 
cording to the regulations established in the 


ordinances, for the preservation of forests, all | 


the trees which happen to fall, alwavs belong, 
to the grand master of that establishment. 


But as this case is an extraordinary one, it is | 


probable that, by a final decision, the trees 
will be allotted to the Lord of the Manor, 
and the grand master will receive only the 
branches for his share. 


Austrian Military Force-—The Military 
Almanack, which appeared in Vienna, at the 
close of 1807, contains the following state- 


Olservanda 


China. Denmark. [1068 
ment of the Austrian army. Archduke 
Charles, Generalissimo, 6 field marshals, 33 
grand masters of artillery and generals of ca- 
valry, 121 lieutenant-generals, 251 major- 
generals, 63 regimens of infantry, ove regi- 
ment of yagers, 17 frontiry regiments. 8 of 
cuirassiers, 6 of dragoons, 6 of light-. orse, 
12 of hussars, 3 of uhlans, and 4 of artillery, 
[Compare Panorama, Vol. ILI. p- 
Sale of Books.-—Vienna, Oct. 21. The 
Emperor has allowed all booksellers of the 
hereditary dominions, to seil those books 
which had been prohibited since the Emperor 
Joseph II, by the commission of censure, 
presided by counsellor Folsch, provided that 
such siill remained in their ware- 
houses, and that no fresh sets should be im- 
ported, nor any new editions printed. 


COCHIN CHINA 

State of Christianity.—Putchin, Oct. 13, 
1806. A letter from the Roman apostolie 
vicar of the Cochin missions gontains the 
following information.—Last year we king 
of Cochin-China issued a proclamation very 
unfavourable to Christiauity, sicce Curistians 
were ordered by it to forsake their religion 
within six months; but that storm, whica at 
first greatly alarmed us, has gradually subsid- 


| ed ; the proclamation has been without ef- 


fect ; very few Christians have been oolested, 
and we enjoy the same tranquillity <s before. 
On the general list, there are, this year, 1134 


| catechumens, 2371 christened adults, 7760 


christened, also 6909 


children of believers 


children of idolaters, im periculo mertis, 
were filled in the morning with wrecks of ' 


5271 of whom are since dead. Besides this, 
4005 children of the same class were christened 
in the southern provinces during the famine, 
few of whom will survive.—In the province 
of Yenan, there are, at most, 1500 christians 


| onthe list ;- there are ouly 37 additional ca- 


techumens, 24 christened adults, and 253 chil- 
dren of idolaters, christened in periculo mortis. 
—In Koucy-Tcheou, which contains hardly 
1000 christians, there have been only 48 new 


' catechumens, 86 christened adults, and 403 


children of idolaters christened, in the same 
circumistances as the former, 


DENMARK, 

Criminal Jurisprudence-—The supreme 
court of justice at Copenhagen, lately laid be- 
fore the king an account of all criminals in 
the Danish dominions, (including Iceland and 
the Indian colonies) on whom sentence has 
been passed in the year 1806 ; in which it is 
stated that 205 criminals, 18 of whom were 
foreigners, were in that year sentenced to 
corporal punishment, 5 for murder, .8 for 
other capital crimes, 7 for forgery, the rest 


| for inferior offences, and that the number of 


criminals bears a rovertuen to the whole 
population of the kingdom and colonies, as 
one to ten thousand. 
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PRANCE. 

Rifle Corps.—Every marshal of France 
has with his division of the army a corps 
délite of 2000 ridemen, who never miss 
their mark ata distance of 150 paces. Sliould 
the army be concentrated for a general en- 
gagemeut, these riflemen compose a separate 
corps of 16,000 men, who are forined two 
deep, and are posted in the place where the 
enemy's line is to be peneirated. This corps 
d'élite generally fire irregularly, but every shot 
brings down its man, and in afew minutes 
a whole line of the enemy is destroyed. When 
two, three, or four, lines are thus disposed of, 
the cavalry and infantry pass through, the 
riflemen enter the openings m the enemy’s 
line, and attack the corps in both flanks and 
in rear. ‘This system,” say men of informa- 
tion, ‘* will continue to conquer, till its op- 
ponents possess an equal number of equally 
geod marksmen; for without them, if both 
armies were equally well commanded, success 
would only be the work of chance.”—Besides 
this cerps d'élite of riflemen, every marshal has 
in every company, several expert marksmen, 
who never miss their man, whose only duty is 
to pick off theartillerymen and officers in front; 
but above all the commanding officer, which 
they are able to do at 150 paces. Besides 
the strong train of artillery, each marshal has 
with his division two battalions of horse 


artillery, to act with his corps d’élite of rifle- 


men, who equal them in the rapidity of their 
manoeuvres, and quickness of their fire.— 
These battalions are very seldom separated, 
but are inasked by cavalry and sharp-shooters. 
—Each marshal has also a corps of Volti- 
geurs, who are practiced to climb walls, leap 
ditches, aud are taught to vauit behind the 
cavalry, by whom they are carried to the place 
of action, when they dismount, and take post 
in the thickets, and behind walls and hedges. 
In the general attack, the abovementioned 
corps d’élite of riflemen, mounted rangers, 
and horse artillery, of all the divisions of the 
army, are assembled for the purpose of break- 
ing the enemy's centre, by which, in the @a- 
gagements of the two last vears, the fate of the 
dav was determined, 


Merino Shecp.—Spain completed last year 
the number of Meviuo Sheep she was bonnd 
to furnish to France, by a secret article of the 
treaty of Basil. Six establishments are form- 
ed, at the expence of government, to keep 
up the breed in ail its purity, and to sell ‘an- 
nually a certain number of individuals of that 
species to farmers at a moderate rate. ‘Tic 
most complete of these establishments is that 
of Malmaison belonging to Mad. Bonaparté ; 
it contains about eight hundred shecp, of 
the Paylar flock, the firstin Spain, and whose 
wool ranks the first in trade. Indeed so 
intent are the French on the improvement of 
their wool, that the Mjnister of the Interior 
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has thoughtit worth his while to issue regula- 
tions for forming practical schools, to train 
shepherds regularly. "This may be silly ; but 
it manifests the serious part of the plan, as 
directed agamst our staple manufacture ; and 
is intitled to the most serious consideration. 
To complete this account of the measures 
adopted in Fronce for the improvement of 
agriculture, we should say that commissions of 
savans have been sent into the departments 
on a tour five years, to make agricultural 
and botanical observations. 

Regulations ef Public Schools.—Another 
arrété of the same minister is of a far dif- 
erent nature, and shews to what degree of 
depravity a nation must be arrived when 
such precautions become necessary. The urrété 
runs thus ; Art |. The wives of inspectors, cen- 
sors, professors,or ofany other person employed 
in lyccums, are expressedly forbidden to live in 
the interior of those establishments.—II. No 
woman can even live in buildings adjoining 
a lyceum unless such buildiags have particu- 
Jar entranees, without any communication 
with the interior of the establishmuent.—I11. 
The buildings mentioned in the foregoing 
article cannot even be inhabited by women, 
unless the windows and all apertures what- 
soever, having a view of the interior of the 
lyceum, are completely stopped up. 1V, This 
present shall be executed tmmediately, 
and without any appeal. 

Difficulties of French Commerce.—Bour- 
deaux, December 8, 1807. Weare beginning 
to feel most seriously the effects of the English 
blockade. The first vessel stopped at the 
mouth of ihe river by the frigates on that 
station was a Aerican, with colo- 
nial produce, and whose arrival was anxiously 
expected. This event bas cast a general gloom 
on this city, which has already uttered so 
much from the prolongation of the war : one 
forth of the houses are at present uninhabited. 
An unforeseen circumstance has, however, 
given some relief to the proprietors of vine- 
yards, whose situation, on account of their 
heavy expences, and total want of market 
for their wines, was miserable in the extreme. 
A Swiss company has been established here 
in September last, with a large capital : and 
it has } archased wines of ibis year’s vintage, 
(which are excellent) to a very large amount: 
and at very liberal prices, in the following 
proportions. ‘Lhe first growth Chatcaiv-Mar- 
guux, Latour La fitte and Olrion 2400 fraacs 
Rauzan 2100 Cuutenac 1950 &e. &c. [vide 
Panoraina Vol. Li. p. 1054 | 

Brandy a dead stock.—l-xtract of a letter 
frons Charente 11th December, 1807. “ It 
is much apprehended here that the laie de- 
cree of our government will totally put a s.o 
to the exportation of Brandy, not so we 
from the difficulty of eluding its dispositions, 
as from the impossibility of negociating bills 
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on England, for the amount of cargoes ; such | 
bills have been lately offered, at the exchange 

of 21 francs per English pound, which makes | 
aloss of 12 percent: yet they were refu- | 
sed; sales are now in consequence completely 
stopped; and the farmers and landlords are 
in the greatest misery: because although | 
Brandies at the lute prices were disposed of at | 
a loss, yet, the sale of that articie was the | 
only means by which those countries could | 
obtain a circulating medium. Should this 

state of things last, the country-people will be 

irretrievably ruined, 


Preparation of Hemp and Flax without | 
steeping.—One of the greatest obstacles to | 
the progress of the cultivation of hemp, has 
always been the necessary process of steeping, 
for which conveniencies are often wanting, | 
and which is, besides, attended with delete- 
rious vapours, ofien huriful to a whole dis- 
trict. ‘The French pretend to have discover- 
ed a method of preparing hemp and flax with- 
out that process, and without injuring i» the 
least the quality of the article, but on the con- 
trary improving its fineness. Various expe- 
riments made by MM. Bralle and Gays are 
said to have offered the most satisfactory 
results. These Gentlemen are now busily 
employed in simplifying their method, it 
reducing to a small volume all the necessary 
ingredients, and in short, in making the appli- 
cation so economical, and so easv, that the 
less fortunate and most ignorant farmer, will 
be able to use it without any apprehension of 
spoiling his hemp. 

Oxigenated Muriatic Acid.—The cotton 
manufacture of Jouy employs successfully in 
bleaching its cloths, the oxigenated muriatic 
acid, the imprudent use of which has been 
attended with such losses both here and in 
Ireland. A new machine has been invented to | 
acilitate the emission of the superabundaut gas. 
Ithas not hitherto succeeded in our manufac- 
tories. What has been the cause of this want 
of success? 


Theory of the planct Pallas.—The class 
of Mathematics of the French National In- 
stitute has proposed the following for the 
year 1809 as a mat!-ematical prize-question : 
** To give the theory of the perturbations of 
the planet Patlas, discovered by M. Olbers.” 
The class hopes that the subject will appear 
sufficiently interesting to geometers, to in- 
duce them to bestow on it wn adequate degree 
of attention. ‘The prize is a gold medal value 
6900 franes: about £240. The papers must 
be written in French or in Latin, and canpot 
he received after the 1st of October, 1808. 

The Plough.—A_ subject of more general 
interest has fixed the attention of the Agri- 
cultural society of the department de la Seine. 
Jt proposes to give, at ils Easter meeting, of 
1809, a prize of G000 francs for the best | 


plough accompanied with the best memorial, 
botl theoretical and practical, containing the 
soundest views, and the best ascertained 
experiments, on the composition and use of 


/ that necessary instrument: the price of the 


plough shall be allowed besides. The two 
next best ploughs and next memorials, shall 
be entitled to 1500 franes each, with the 
price of the ploughs likewise. ‘The memorials 
may be written in French, German, English, 
fialian, Spanish, or Latin, and with the 
ploughs, must be sent free of expense to tht 
secretary of the society before the ist of 
September, 1808. 


First Critical Journal.—\t was Denis Sallo, 
counsellor of the parliament of Paris, who 
first was the projector of literary journals in 
France, He was born in 1620, and died in 
1669. His publication appeared under the 
title of Journal des Sevans ; and abhé Gale 
lois, who wasa man of genesal information, 
born in Paris in 1632, died in 1707, assisted 
him in his undertaking. This journal appear- 
ed under the name of one of the abbé’s scer- 
vants. JTtwas not then consistent with perso- 
nal safety to exercise the office of a critic. 


Church of St. Denis.—The magnificent 
temple of St. Denis is completely finished, so 
far as relates to the building : the ornamental 
paris are proceeding with great activity. The 
curious remark particularly the magnificent 
windows, which give to the edifice a most 
august appearance. If the secret of paintin 
on glass is absolutely lost to us, it may be sai 
to be ingeniously supplied in this building by 
coloured glass intermixed with paste. The 
white glass is covered with silver varnish, by 
which means, without intercepting the light, 
the glass ceases to be transparent; the yellow 
and violet glass communicate to exterior ob- 
jects a pleasing tint, and distinguish tnis 


‘temple from other edifices of the same descrip- 


tion. The vault destinsd for the interment 
of the French Sovereigns, OF THE FOURTH 
DYNASTY, is accessible by two grand parallel 
staircases, which lead from each side of the 
choir through a circular avenue, bounded by 
chapels. Amongst the objectsof admiration 
are the folding doors of brass, the exquisite 
workmanship ef which, and the funeral em- 
blems, heve the best effect. The three 
expiatory altars, consecrated to the memory 
of the ancient masters of France, are decora- 
ted with ornaments worthy of the subject, 
and in a style suitabje io the ages, the recol- 
lection of which they recal. There are also 
the models of the statues, which are to be 
placed around a pillar before the Caflovingian 
altar, and which will retrace the reseinblances 
of the six monarchs, who began that race 
of our sovereigns. A vault is preparing, 
under the Capetian altar, to receive the ashes 


of the last kings, since and including the 
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good Henry: these respectable remains have 


been happily preserved. It would require a 
volume to describe the beauties of this august 
temple, the restoration of which is one of the 
greatest works of the reign of Napoleon. 
The mayor of St. Denis takes a pleasure in 
facilitating the inspection of it to travellers, 
who do not leave it without being penetrated 
with a sentiment of religion. 

David's celebrated Painting.—The scene 
is placed in the church of Notre-Dame, and 
represents the moment when the Eniperor is 
proceeding to place the crown on the head of 
the Empress. 
artist has represented the chief altar of Notre 


Dame ; behind aud around are ranged the | 


Vice-King of Italy, the Prince, the Arch- 
Chancellor, Arch-Treasurer, Prince Bene- 
vento, Cardinal Besch, several other dignitaries, 
4 numberof priests, and singing boys. Before 
the altar, his holiness isseated—beside him, 
Cardinal Caprara, an archbishop, and a 
priest with a Jong beard, such as figure in 
the most solemn ceremonies at Rome. His 
Majesty the Emperor, in the centre of the 


picture, has his hands up-raised, holding a | 


crown, which he is going to place on the 
head of the Empress. The Empress is on 
her knees, her hand's joined aud uplified, and 
awaits, in anattitude of devotion and contem- 
plation, the conclusion of the august ceremony 
—her mantle is supported by two ladies of 
honour. Here the line is jndiciously broken, 
and you behold a fine boy holding one of the 
five princesses by the hand. There begins the 
groupe that occupies the whole of the right of 
the picture, in the principal part of which are 
placed the kings of Naples and of Holland. 
Such pearly is the mass of this grand com- 
Dosition. 

auties of detail that distinguish it. 


We shall on a future occasion, relate some 
anecdotes of David, the flatterer of Marat, 
Robespierre, and Buonaparté. 


Ferocious Beasts destroyed.—Nancy, Oct. 
17th. The keeper of the forests and rivers 
of the 21st district, has been officially inform- 
ed, that within his jurisdiction there had 
been killed this year, 221 wolves, 93 she- 
wolves, 48 whelps, and 937 noxious animals 
of other kinds. 


Mushrooms poisenous—Paris, Oct. 17th, 
His eminence cardinal Caprara, and seven 
persons of his household, were poisoned the 
13th inst. at Fontainbleau, by mushrooms, 
gathered in the forest. His eminence has 
been extremely ill, and is indebted for his 
life to the cares of Dr. Paulet. The kind of 
mushroom which produced this accident, has 
been ascertained by the same Doctor: It is 
the agaricus muscarius of Botanists. 
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GERMANY. 

Monument to Luther.—The 20,000 rix- 
doliars which had been collected to erect a 
monument to Luther, at Mansfield, have 
been employed to discharge part of the war- 
contributions ; the accomplishment of that 
undertaking is therefore abandoned for the 
present ; and adjourned to the year 1817, on 
which will fall the great jubilee of the refor- 
mation. 

Population, &c. of Swedish Pomerania. 
—Since they have been in possession of 
Swedish Pomerania, the French have pub- 


On the left of the picture the | 


It were endless to enter into the | 


lished the following statistic agcount of that 
province. ‘lhe population, including the 
, sland of Rugen, is calculated at 120,000 souls. 
The soil is better than that of Prussian 
' Pomerania, it produces quantities of corn, 

fruits and flax. The country also: possesses 
| fine forestsof oak-timber. Its yearly exports 

amount to 600,000 Swedish crowns. The 

revenues of thecountry do not exceed 240,000 
' crowns, aod are completely exhausted by the 

expenditure of the local government. The 

island of Rugen, which has the most roman- 
tic sites, isindented by numerous bays and 
| harbours, as wellas the coast of the continent. 
| Stralsund seems well calculated to become the 
rendezvous ofa flotilla of gun-boats. [Com- 
pare Panorama Vol. I. p. 1009. ] 

Distressed and depopulated State of Silesia. 
—Breslaw, Sept. 20. ‘* The Posen gazette 
mentions that the epizootic distemper, which 
rages among horned catile, has almost entire- 
ly destroyed the whole breed : scarcely can 
two or three cows be found in a circumference 
of three or four miles. The pigs and sheep 
have all been slaughtered for food, and the 
country has only one twelfth of the number 
| of horses that it lately possessed. Neither 
oats nor barley has been sown in most 
districts of the province. In this distressed 
situation we are awaiting the approaches of 
| winter, which cannot but be dreadful for us. 
; Many men also are carried off by disease 
| daily ; but they are less to be regretted in 
/ present circumstances, as in all probability 
they would have perished by famine.”—W hat 
a lamentable state is that country in, wherein 
some degree of consolation is derived from 
the premature deaths of its inhabitants! 

Second Vegetation.—Augsburgh, Oct. 10. 
We experience here the most unusual tem- 

rature All the fruit-trees are again in 
Slendh, and what ‘is still more surprising, 
and perhaps without a precedent, a vine 
belonging to the master stone-cutter Mathei, 
| is now bearing fruit, for the second time; 

the grapes are already as big as small shot. 

In the district of ‘T'ruchtersheim in the 

vicinity of Strasburgh, which was almost laid 

waste by a storm of hail, Aug. 1, 1807, all 
the apple-trees which had lost their fruits, 
; were seen in blossom again in the month of 
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September, and the same thing was remarked | 
in the vineyards. Our information is dated | 
Sept. 22. 


War Taxes.--Leipzic, Oct. 20. We have 
heen made acquainted, within these few days 
past, with the taxes necessary to pay the debts | 
this town hus contracted, in consequence of | 
the war. It mnst be owned, that these sms, | 
which are alas! but toonecessary, could not be | 
raised in a less burthensome manner. ‘They 
do not press upon the poor. They fall lightly 
on the man of moderate ineome, and affect 
principally the wealthy, who can lessen | 
their weight, by lessening their luxury. | 
Occupiers of houses, who only pay 40 crowns 
rent, are considered as exempied from the tax 
by their poverty. ‘Those who pay from 40 to 
100 crowns, are Hable to a tax of six pfenings 
in the crown ; those from 101 to 150, pay 
one gross in the crown; fiom 151 to 300 
crowns, two grossenare paid ; and three, from 
300 crowns and upwards. ‘Th:¢ tax began on 
the first of July, and is to continue till the 
loan of 2¢ millions raised by the city, is 
finally paid. ‘Those who keep a coach pay 
5 crowns per horse, 3 ciowns are also paid 
or each male servant. ‘Thee, ners of houses 
in town, pay 8 grossen for every hundred 
crowns value; four only are paid in the 
suburbs, when the property does not exeeed 
8,000 crowns. 


INDIES, EAST. 

Rains, Indigo, &c.—Madras, May, 1807. 
From the continued cloudiness of the weather 
with but little rain, we think the rains will 
set in early this season. The cloudy weather 
will insure the coming up of the Tudigo Plaut, 
the general crop of which however, may be 
looked upon as being backward, consequently 
there is no room to conclude that the general 
produce, will be exuberant, and produce the 
number of maunds which usually are sufficient 
for the market, without glutting it; we 
therefore anticipate that the price in England, 
particulary of the Floras, will not fall. From 
our information however, we particularly 
recommend Manufacturers, to be perseveringly 
attentive, not only to insure the production 


of the finest Floras, but also to pay great 
attention to preserve the cakes entire, and of 
a fine external bloom, free from the white | 
adhesive mould, and of a clean neat shape. | 
We have observed in abundant years a great | 
drawback on .the price of very good folio 
merely on account of the irregular shap- of 
the cakes, and the merustation of white 
mould, both which miglit certainly be 
obviated by attention in the after process. 
Oriental Féies.—Madras, May 12, 1807. 
The present week has been distinguished with 
an uncommon degree of gaicty in our little 
Friday last, Lady Mack- 


mtosh, at Parel, gave an elegant ball and 
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supper, to the principal Ladies and Gentlemen 
of the settlernent.—Among the company we 
observed the Governor, Admiral Sir Edward 
Pellew, Bart. Members of Covncil, Com- 
niander of the Forces, &c. The area in 
front was lighted ap in a style of much taste, 
and the compartments on evch side of the 
gateway were decorated with lamps arranged 
in festoons, while a number of small lamps 
was suspended from the branches of the 
shrubbery in front of the house, and afforded 
altogether a very pleasing coup d'@il. The 
sprichtly dance commenced a little after ten 
o’elock, and continued with unabated ardor 
till near midnight, when the company were 
presented with a display of fire-works; after 
which they set down to an elegant collation 
provided for the occasion, at which was an 
ample display of whatever the season affords 
—After supper the dance was resumed, and 
continued until an early hour, when the 
company retired, highly gratified with the 
evening's entertainment.—On ‘Tuesday even- 
ing, Admiral Sir Edward Pellew Bart. 
gave a brilliant entertainment and dance, to 
a very numerous circle of the inhabitants : 
including all the beauty and fashion of the 
place. ‘The Governor, the Members of Gov. 


ernment, and the Commander of the Forces, 
were present on the occasion: the dance, 
which was kept up with uncommon spirit, was 
succeeded by a supper, where the profusion of 


good things of the seasou, could only be 
equalled by the happy arrangement of the 
entertainment, with which every one present 
seemed to be highly gratified. 


Anniversary of the Capture of Seringa- 
patam.—Madras, May 6th 1807. Monday, a 
Royal Salute was ams: ove o'clock from the 
Fort, and zlso from H. M. ship Albion, 
Captain Ferricr, lying in the roads.—In the 
evening a superb dinner was given by the 
Governor at the Banqueting-room, to which 
all the military Officers at the Presidency 
were invited. The entertainment was worthy 
of the occasion, and the party, consisting of 
more than 200 persons, did not break up till 
midnight. ‘The following is the order of the’ 
toasts, with the appropriate tunes, which 
were played in the gallery of the building by 
the Fort Band.--The King: God save the 


| King.—Quceen and Royal Family: Duke of 


York’s March.—Hon. East-India Company : 
Money in bot Pockets.—General Harris, aud 
the Heroes of Seringapatam : The Capture of 
Seringapatam.—Gen. Baird, and the Storm- 
ing party : Tine Grenadier’s March.—Governor 
General: Ye Gentlemen of England.—Navy 
and Army: Britons strike Home.—Memor 

of Lord Nelson: Nelson’s Victory.—Sir E. 
Pellew, and the Navy in India: Origin of 
Gunpowder.—Lord Lake, and the Homeward 
Bound: To England when with favoring 
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Gale.—Memorvof Sir Ralph Abercrombie : 
Death of Abercrombie.-—-Success to our Arms 
by Sea and Land: Hearts of Oak.—The Ships, 
Colonies, and Commerce of Great Britain : 


The Downfall of Paris ——The Mother 


Country: Rule Britannia.—General Welles- 


ley, and the battle of Assaye: He cores the 
conic uering Hero comes.—Prosperity to our 
Setdement: British Grenadiers. —Lord Moir: 
Ye sons of England.—Lord Minto: 
Minto’s March.—Lady ‘Theod. Cradoc! : 
Lady Theodosia’s Waltz.—Ladtes of the 
Settlement: Of She Goes.—Goverument of 
Madras: Fencible March. 

Bank of Caicutte.—This establishment 


after a trial of iwelve months has proved of | 


benefit equal to 1s capital; from this trial 
there con be no doubt that an augm ntation of 
capital would have the efleet of a general 
reduction interest throughout the depen- 
dencies of this Presidency. Te siares now 
bear a preminm of ten per cent. being the 
estimated value of the twelve mouths dividend 
due.—The value of money in Hengal has 
sensibly decreased within these ter: vears, tite 
criterion of which is the increased price of 
every ariicle, whether for consumption or 
merchandize. ‘This naturally must draw 
fort) the unemployed treasures of the natives 
bee.use the specie tn circulation will not now 
afford the anuuity it used to do, and asii is the 
‘object not to reduce this annuity, they must 
employ more capital.—For instance, for 
venience of deposit and to enjoy interest at 
the same time, much capital its invested in 
Government Securities, but the annuity of 
this being only 8 or 10 per cent. instead of ihe 
exorbitant rates taken formerly on individual 
loans, it requires a proporuonute increase of 
canital, for if the net gain upon individual 
loans was 20 per cent. the interest on Govy- 
ernment Securities being only 10, double the 
capital is required to give (he former annuity. 
—But the institution ofa bank with a capital 
of 1 or 2 crores, by the greatness of its 
security, will bring 3 or 4 crores into additional 
circulation ; and therefore the plenty or 
abundance of the circulating medium, will 
make goods dear and in demand, and money 
cheap, and its interest consequently low. 
Upon these grounds we should not wonder, 
if in a few years, the legal rate of interest 


should be 6° per cent. in the Supreme Court | 


and on Government Securities. 

INDIES WEST. 

Resolutions moved by ihe Committee of 
the House of Asserbly in Jamaica. 

Resolved.—!. Thai. the act of the Imperial 
parliament for abolishing the slave-trade is 
pregnant with evils to this island, militating 
not only against its general welfare and inte- 
Test, but. threatening its total destruction as a 
British West India colony.—I!. That the 
house, for itself and its coustituents, in the 
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most solemn manner, protest against the said 
act, asa novel, unjust, and unconstitutional 
interference with its internal government and 
affairs ‘hat the legislature of this 
island has ever had the exclusive and absolute 
right to enact its own laws, and to regulate 
entirely its internal goverament and affairs. 
and that itis our duty, by all constitutional 


\incans, to resist the attempt that has been 
Lord | 


made to destroy or abridge that right. —LV. & 
V. That this house, in more fortunate days, 
has never failed in shewing the strongest dis- 
| position to render the situation of his ma- 
| Jesty’s troops in this istand comfortable ; and 
that the usual pay and subsistence granted to 
his majesty’s white troops in this island, to the 
extentof 3000 men, be continued tu them 
unti! the 3ilstday of December, 1808.—VI. 
| But, that, in consequence of the baneful ope- 
ration of the ‘* Aboittion Act” upon our ordi 
| Mary resources, and the well-known general 
_ distress of the island, we shall be totally una-) 
_ ble to make any provision for his. majesty’s 
troops beyond the period .bove-ementioned.— 
VII. That the pressure of a heavy public 
debt and of insupportable individual distress, 
obliges us to follow up the vote of the house 
refusing the anvual grant of £15,000, for 
roads at a distance from the sea, by a resolu- 
tion to suspend, for the present, all grants for 
publie buildings and barracks, except’ in ease 
| of absolute necessity. -VIII. That the adop- 
‘ tion of measures by the imperial parliament 
| for the relief of the sugar colonies ; the repeal 
in toto, of the Abolition Acts or if that can- 
| not be effected, the absolute repeal of the 
obnoxious enactment thereof, coupled with 
a fall compensation to this island for its 
iosses, sufferings, and disappointments, in 
consequence of the abolition of the trade ; 
and above all, an abandonment, by the impe- 
rial parliament, of every pretention to an inter= 
ference with our internal government or 
aflairs, are objects of the highest importance 
to this island, and call for the immediate, the 
serious, the most energetic attention of the 
island agent. 
ITALY. 

Discovery of a New Mephitice Grotto— 
M. Puily, a chemist of celebrity, in one of 
his excursions in the neighbourhood of Na- 
ples, has discovered a new Grotto. It is situ- 
ated on the banks of Lake Agnano, not fur 
from Lake Averno, and consequently, at no 
great distance from the Grofta del Cane, to 
which itis in many respects similar. This 
grotto, from the name of its discoverer, 
been calied Grot/a-Pully, It is necessary to 
keep the face as near the ground as possible, 
in penetrating into it, in order to avoid the 
deleterious vapors, which being kept in a 


State of great volatility, by an intense “heat, 


oceupy tie upper parts. After following many 
windings, M. Puily discovered at the extre- 
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mity of the grotto a spring, so intensely hot, 
that eggs were boiled hard in 57 seconds of 
time. Reaumur’s thermometer, which at the 
Outside was two degrees above 0, rose to 61 in 
the interior, on being kept in an elevated si- 
tuation ; on bringing it within a foot of the 

ound ; it fell five degrees ; but on being stuck 
into the earth, it rose to 75; a barometer in 
the same situation fell some degrees. Whoever 
penetrates into this _—_ must be com- 
pletely undressed ; and there, as in the baths 
of Nero, the body is in a short time covered 
with water, either from the violence of the 
perspiration, or from the prodigious quantity 
of water in a state of evaporation which is 
always floating in this cavity. This grotto 
seems to have been unknown to the ancients ; 
who have left us no description of it. Per- 
haps it has been formed by some of those 
Jate voleanic eruptions which have so ma- 
terially altered the face of the country. The 
sides of the cave are covered with a variety of 
saline chrystallisations; others hang in the 
form of stalactites from the roef, which is 
about ten feet high ; its width is of above 40 
feet at the entrance, and 50 in the interior ; 
its length is about 250 feet. 

_ A New Oil. Venice. — We have expe- 
rienced this great while a scarcity of oil, one 
of the first necessaries of life among us, owing 
to the destruction of olive-trees during the war. 
Luckily, the Chinese radish has been intro- 
duced in these countries, and its cultivation is 
rapidly increasing; it gives an oil superior to 
those already known, nat only for eating and 
communicating light, but even for medicinal 
purposes. It results from experiments lately 


made by Doctor Francisco di Oliviero of Ve- . 


rona, that this oil is extremely useful in pul- 
monary and rheumatie affections; also in 
pleurisies. It is not liable to grow rancid, 
as other kinds are. It has also been success- 
fully employed in convulsive coughs. We 
are indebted for the introduction of this plant 
to M. Grandi, who first brought it 10 liale, 
and has used every effort to increase its culti- 
vation 


Fugitives from their Native Country and 
Properties. —*‘ An Imperial decree,dated Paris, 
Oct. 3, concerning individuals living on the 
other side of the Alps, and who have forsaken 
their residence, since ihe French dominion 
in that country, orders all such persons to 
return to their respective places of abode, 
within three months, unless they are absent for 
lawful causes. Those who do not conform 
to this regulation, or obtain a further leave of 
absence, shall be disabled from exercising 
any civil or political rights in the country, 
and from possessing any property in the em- 
pire.” Our inference is, that unless the 
number of absentees who have withdrawn 
themselves from oppression was considera- 


ble, this edict would not have been pub- 
lished. 


New Roads and Communications.—Na- 
ples, Oct. 9. Many provinces of our king- 
dom have been till now destitute of com- 
merce, for want of roads. The inhabitants, 
ignorant of the market price, and even of the 
nature of their productions, could not turn 
them to advantage. But now, as the em- 
bellishments of the capital are nearly com- 
pleted, the King has ordered highways to be 
made throughout the kingdom. The owners 
of land are to be indemnified for any losses 
they may sustain, in consequence of this 
measure. 


PORTUGAL. 


Scarcity at Lishon.—The captain of an 
American vessel, which left Lisbon on the 
28th ult. gives a melancholy account of the 
state of the people, in consequence of the 
extreme scarcity of provisions, and the exces- 
sive price of such as could be had. He 
declares, ‘that fur four days before he sailed he 
could not find a pound of fresh meat in the 
Lisbon markeis. Bread he describes as enor- 
mously high. American flour was selling 
at the rate of £5 per barrel, which could have 
been had for forty shillings not two months 
before. What must be the situation of this 
unfortunate country at present, when afflicted 
by the presence of a French army ? 

RUSSIA. 

Russian Exports——The exportation of 
goods from Russia in the month of July 1807 
amounted to 7,864,013 rubles, distributed 
as follows: by the Russians 3,484,650 ; by 
the English 4,118,950 ; by the Swedes 1,014 ; 
by the Portuguese 101,900; by the Danes 
50,704, and by the Prussiaus 70,960: in goods 
belonging to travellers 1,6#0, tn goods belong- 
ing to sea-faring people 28,451.—The total 
amount of dutics on Russian exports paid 
at the Custom-house of St. Petersburgh, from 
the beginning of the year, to the firstot August 
1807, was 10,576,86: rubles. 

Anecdote of Catharine IT. The Em- 
press Catharine was particularly fond of hav- 
ing herseif compared with Minerva, and she 
had been persuaded into the belief of her re- 
semblance to the figure of that goddess on the 
ancient Greek medals. All works addressed 
to her by those authors, who were acquainted 
with her foible, are full of allusions to this 
pretended similitude. The gallant Prince Po- 
temkin seldom negleeted this means of ren- 
dering himself agreeable. The portrait of 
Catharine has been every where embroidered, 
painted, engraved, and sculptured @ la Afi- 
nerve; and the dowager empress who engraves 
stones very prettily, sometimes received rich 
presents for representing her under that endear- 
ing form. 
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SPAIN. 
The Spanish Army in Europe,—is composed 
as follows: noble guards, 650 men ; halbert- 
cers oue company ; guards properly so called, 
3,000 ; King’s carabineers, 7,300 ; infantry 
92,400 (including six Swiss regiments ); light 
infantry 7,000; artillery 6,000 ; engineers 
1,396 ; cavalry 18,000 ; militia 30,000 ; total 
150,000. 
SWITZERLAND. 


Desertion of Swiss Soldiers from the 
French Armies.—Zurich, Oct. 3. His excellen- 
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Prociamation for a General Fast.—The 
Gazette of the gth Jan. contains proclama- 
tions, by the King, for a general fasting and 
humiliation, to be observed throughout Eng- 
land on Wednesday, February 17, and 
throughout Scotland on Thursday the 18th, 
‘* that so both we and our people may hum- 
ble ourselves before Almighty God, in order 
to obtain pardon of our sins, and in the most 
devout and solemn manner send up our 


cy the landaman of Switzerland, has sent a cir- 
cular letter to the governors of districts, in 
which he informs them that, the French 
ambassador has slfewn him the necessity of 
paying attention to the great desertion, which 
prevails in the new_ Swiss regiments, in the 
service of France ; which circumstance has 
come to the knowledge of his Majesty the 
Emperor and King. ‘The landaman_ invites 
the Governors to use every exertion to arrest 


those perverse and evil-intentioned men, | 


whose conduct isa stain on the fair character 
of the Swiss nation. 

Demolitions and Embellishments.—During 
the month of September, labourers have been 


busily employed in filling the old ditches of | 


Basil, in demolishing the o!d towers, and in 
embellishing the public squares and me Xet 
places. 


TURKEY. 
State of Asiatic Turkey.—Asiatic Turkey 
is again a prey to the greatest troubles. Aleppo 
is desolated by the plague, and is in insurrec- 
tion against its Bashaw ; the Bashaws of 
Damascus, and of St. John d’Acre, are at 
epen war, and alternately plunder Jerusalem. 
Aly, Bashaw of Bagdad, has been m ardered 
by his Kiaja, who has seized hh : treasures, 
and his government’ The Wehabites 
still maintain themselves in the holy towns 
of Mecca and Medina. ° 
MWehabites—October. The Wehab are 
still in possession of the holy cities, noiwith- 
standing every effortto expell them. They 
have even taken the town of Ana onthe Eu- 
phrates. They retired into the impracticable 
deserts of Damascus, afier plunderiag that 
city. 
NEW SOUTH WALES. 
Alate number of Zhe New South Tales 


Gazette contains the following curious para- 
gtaph :-—** Last Monday a fine goat, 
cart and harness, was purchased for the sum 
of eight pounds, having the same morning 
drawn ten bushels of wheat from Prospect 
Hill to the wharf at Paramatta, a distange of 
seven miles. The creature is acknowledged 
to be well broke in for draught, and the pre- 
sent owner will in all probability, agcustom 
him to the saddle {” 


prayers and supplications to the Divine Majes- 
| ty, for averting those heavy judgments which 
our manifold provocations have most justly. 
| deserved, and for imploring his blessing and 
assistanee oh our arms, for the restoration 
| of peace and prosperity to us and our domi- 
Nions.” 

Bank of England Loan.—The Bank has 
come to the following resolutions, viz. to 
advance to government a loan of three mil- 
| lions, without interest, until six months afier 

the conclusion of a definitive treaty of peace : 
—to present to government £500,000, from 
the balance of unclaimed dividends, and to 
‘diminish the charge for management of the 
public funds. ‘The repayment of the three 
willions is to be secured by Exchequer bills, 
made payable at the period above stated. The 
present annual charze of the bank for ma- 
nagement, we understand, is £270,000 in- 
stead of which 200,000 only is to be allowed. 
This reduces the charge to about £300 for 
| each anillion of debt, and at this rate it is to 
continue until the debt be under a certain 
sum, when it will be increased. — 

In cur last number (vide the present vo- 
lume, p. 673) we gave such an insight into 
the present state of the bank, and the profits 
_which it derived from the business it does for 

the naigon, as may enable our readers to form — 
a corrett judgment on the propriety of the 
terms thus ratified by a general court, 
Ceremony of the Epiphany.—Jan. 6, being 

| the Anniversary of the Epiphany, the same 
| was observed as usual at the Chapel Royal, in 
St. James's Palace. His Majesty was repre- 
| sented by Lord Thyane, Vice-Chamberlain, 
| His lordship attended divine service in his 
Majesty's closet, accompanied by two of his 
Majesty's gentlemen in waiting, the yeoman 
of the guards, and other officers of royalty, 
the same as if his Majesty were present. Af 
ter the gospel for the day, Lord Ca Thynune 
left the closet, with his attendants, and pro- 
ceeded up the aisle of the chapel to the altar. 
The attendants then opened an oval gold box, 
and presented the contents to his lordship, 
which consisted of three crimson velvet bags, 
with gold ornaments, containing gold, frank- 
incense, and myrrh: these his lordship laid in 
the gold dish presented by the sub-dean, and 
retired, 
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New Coinage.—The mint is now busily 
employed in coining silver tokens of five-pence, 
and ten-pence value, ior the ase of Ireland ; 
to the amount of £250,000. When this is 
completed, a new coinage of half-guineas 


and seven-shilling-pieces, will take place, to | 


the amount of £500,000. We understand, 
besides, tha: as soon as the new mint on 
Towcr-hill is fit for the reception of workmen, 
Government has it in contemplation to call 
in ail the silver coin of the country, and to 
issue a new coinage. 


Pail-Mali lighted by Patent Gas-Lights.— | 


We amused ourselves lately while walking 
along Pall-Mall in an evening, by speculating 
on the effect of the lamps li-hted by means 
of the coal gas. ‘This experiment has long 
been announced by Mr. Winsor, and the 
distance to which it extended was, on 
the south side of Pall-Mall, from the coal- 
gas patent office, nearly opposite the first 
street leading to St. James’s Square, to the 
corner of Pal! Mall facing St. James's Street. 
Thirteen hollow lamp posts of iron erected at 
about 24 to 30 paces distant from each other, 
formed the line of communication. Each 
of these posts supported three glass globular 
Jamps: and in each globe three small jets of 
flame rose from as many apertures in a pipe 
that communicated with the hollow of the 
lamp post, ‘This hollow also communicated 
with a supplying pipe laid under the pavement, 
which was itself fed by a branch from a fur- 
nace in the gas office. The en, “i is not 
absolutely that by whictthe New-river 
water has long becn conveyed to our houses 
in London. The appearance of these Jights 
was pretty enough ; and being combined into 
somewhat of a handsome form, they cousi- 
derably exceeded the ordinary lamps in point 
of eflect. As to the comparative expsnce be- 
tween these lamps lighted with gas, and the 
ethers lighted with oil, as Mr. Winsor has 
not disclosed his expences, nothing can be 
determined on that question. 

Unitarians.— Rev. Stone. —The Com- 
mittee forauditing the accounts of the clergy’s 
fund, at Baddow, in Essex, have refused to 
receive a donation from Mr Stone; _ the reso- 
lution was tothe following effect :—** Re- 
solved, that the offer of £5. by Francis Stone, 
Rector of Cold Norton, towards the support 
of the fund for the benefit of the widows 
and orphans of the Essex clergy, as being 
the profits of two editions of bis blasphemous 
and heretical Visitation Sermon, be rejected 
with disdain.”—Mr. Stone has, however, met 
with some kindred-souls out of the church; for 
the Southern Unitarian Society, assembled at 
Horsham, in Sussex, in July last, voted 
thiar thanks to their dear brother in the 
following words: Resolved, that the thanks 
of this society be given to the Rev. Francis 
Stone, for the exertion he made in the cause 
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| of truth, by preaching and publishing the 
sermon which he delivered on the 8th of Ju. 
ly, 1805."——Mr. Stone has returned his ths aks 
| to the latter body for che honour they have done 
him ; and praises the Unitarian Fund Society 
for devoting a portion of their income to the 
support-of preachers ox the Socinian plan, 

Anti-Unttarians.—Mr. Walker has pub- 
lished his farewell sermon, occasioned by his 
being ejected from the Unxitertan dissenting 
chapel in Preston, for his decided attach- 
ment to evangelical sentiments. A consider. 
able part of his congregation still adiere to 
him, and with the help of other frends are 
now erecting for him a neat commodious 
| chapel. 

Visit of Louis XVIIT. to Stowe.———On 
Tuesday Jan. 19, the Marquis and Marchio- 
ness of Buckingham conducied Louis XVIII. 
throughout Stowe Gardens; and on Wednes- 
day the whole royal party accompanied the 
Marquis and Marchioness of Buckingham to 
a circular building in the park, north-east of 
the house, where it was proposed that some 
trees should be platited in commemoration of 
the royal visit. Accordingly, every thing be- 
ing prepared for this purpose, four clumps, of 
eight oaks each, were planted, every individual 
of the House of Bourbon (the Comte de Beau- 
jolais excepted) planting four each. 

A Meeting of the Committee of the Norfolk 
Agricultural Society was lately held, accord- 
ing to advertisement, at the Maid’s Head, at 
which the general routine of business was 
done, preparatory to the general meeting at 
Lynn. Amongst the premiums, we under- 
stand one is proposed to be recommended to 
be given to that person who shall feed his 
horses in husbandry, between January 1808, 
and December 1808, upon the least food, or 
upon the cheapest plan. 

SCOTLAND. 

Discovery in digging the Caledonian Ca- 
nal.—Some of the labourers on that part of 
the canal which cuts the side of the hill Tor- 
ravian, near Inverness, and close to the old 
road leading to Loch Ness, have dug up a sil- 
ver chain, of double links, in all containing 
thirty rings ; the thickness of the bars which 
compose the Jinks is about that of a man’s 
little finger, and the medium diameter of the 
rings may be a little more than an inch and a 
half; the chain weighs six pounds, and is of 
silver mixed with a small quantity of alloy, 
seemingly of brass or copper. A human 
skeleton was found near the chain, and a 
piece of the same metal, resembling in shape 
a bracelet, but which could not have been 
intended for that purpose, being considerably 
too small. Inverness is well known to have 
bven the ancient eapital of the Pictish kings, 
and the forts of Craig Phatrick, near that 
town, as well as many others, are suppdsed 
to be the remains of the royal habitations of 
that race. [Compare Pan. vol. JIL. p. £37.] 
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Scotch Clergy-—A meeting of 
freeholders, commissioners of suppl, 
ritors of the county of Ayr, convened in 
consequence of the notification made by the 
Earl of Eglinton, Lord Lieutenaut of the 
county of ‘Ayr, at the last cousty meettug, 
and in pursuance of advertiseimeuts ublislied 
ir the newspapers, by his premnie: 3 order, 
was held at Ayr on the 2th last, for the 
purpose of taking under their consideration, | 
the present existing circumstances with regard 

to the augmentation of minend to the minis- 
ters of the church of Scotland. Mr Oswaid, of 
Auchincruive, chosen Preses, 

The Earlof Eglinton, before entering upon 
his reasons for calling the present mecung, 
mnentioned that he was authorised by Colonel 
Blair, of Blair, and Colonel Brisbane, of 
Brisbane, to state, that, as it was incon- 
venient for them to attend thisday, they were 
willing io concur in any migasure that uright 
he adopeed by the meeting ; and Mr. Hamil- 
ton, of Pinmore, mentioned, that he was 
authovisel by Mr. Reid, of Adamton, to 
state the same on his part. 

The Esrl of Eglinton, in opening the 
business of the day, took the v pportunity of 
expressing the high respect which his lords lip 

efitertained for the clergy of ihe church of 
Scotland in general, w ho, in times of dif- 
ficulty ana danger, he had uniformly known 
to conduct themselves in a manner which 
added much to their merit; and he acknow- 
ledged that their meritorious couduct, on 
recent and trying occasions, was well knows 
tohim as licutenant of the cou ity; and his 
lordship begged that it might be understood, 
that in submitting to the consideration of the 
meeting the resolutions which he should have 
the honour to move this day, he was actuated 
by no motive derogatory to that opinion whieh 
he bad all along maintained for that-very res- 
pectable body. 

His lordship then, after briefly recapitn- 
lating his reasons for calling the present 
meeting, produced a printed copy of a paper, 
entitled, ** 4 general View of te Proceedsitg 
of the court of Session, as Ceneiilanens 
Jor Plantation of Kirks and valuation of 
Teinds, tm augmenting and localling the 
Stipends of the Clergy, during the last 
seventeen years,” whereof the tenor follows :— 

The number of benefices, i in the established 
church of Scotland, is nine hundred and thirty- 
six. The stipends of forty one of these are not 
payable out of the teinds or tithes, and con- 
sequently the Teind Coud cannot augment 
them. The number of livings, derived 
wholly, or in part, from the tein ds, are there. 
fore eight hundred and ninety-five. 

it appears, by a report made to the Honse 
of Lords, that in the period between the 11th 
of August 1790, and the 11th of July 1800, 
the court grauted augmentations in six hun- 
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dred and ninety-five cases. In one hundred 


and he- | and six instances, during the same period, the 


| 
| 


court augmented the same livings a second 
time; in six instances a third augmentatioa 
was granted. 
By a subs sequent investigation, it appears 
that duri: ig the year beiween the 12th of ‘July 
1806, a id the 12th of July 1807, farther 
| augmentations were granted in ove hundred 
Land thirty-two cases, of whiah nit iety-four 
were benefices augiented posterior to 1790. 
Iu five of them it was the third augmentation, 
and in ene of them it was the fourth, in a 
period of seventeen years. 
The amount of whiat has thus been granted, 
in augmentation of the stipends, as they stood 


in 1790, is as follows: 


From 1790 t to 1807. de 
Money Stipend L£.0473 18 4 GUU 1G 5 10,170 16 
Additional Conuaunion Etement 
Money - - - 195719 10 370 7 7 2,343 7 $ 
Oaimeal in the first period i4,7!3 Bulls, and 
in th Th iod $493 Boll ls, reckoned 
At les - 16,512 19 6 
Bear in 0502 Bolle ind in 
the pa ver Bolt ~ - 9 
Basiey d 2372 Solls, and ia 
the secom 1 9075, 8d. per boil - - 6,335 8 
Oats 1 jn the frst period Buus, and in 
195, Ht pel Bull 708 18 
at Inthe first period 145 ‘Bot Als, and i in 
second Yt, at li. ¥s. 6d. ver boil - 351 11 6 
Peas the first period €7 $ and a at 
178, 4d. per - - 09 
Total of the angmentations d, wit ‘hout 
reckoning thosein Kindin Orkney atid Zet- 
tand, consisting of yaitous articles, accord- 
ing to weights and Measures peculiar to that 
Fractional parts of a boll, and also the frae- 
tional parts of a penny, ihe a rage 
Ticcs, have been ed in calculate 


ing the totals, 90 that upou the whole, the 
value of the grain given was somewhat more 
than as above. The! “may besome wnintens 
tional errors, but these cannot be mate. 
rial. The afixed to the se spe- 
cies of meal and grain are the aver 7 
the Fair prices of the county of Mi 
thian, for the last 20 years, which, con- 
sidering the rise of price in the latter years 
of that period, must appear extremely mo- 
derate, 

But as the Court, in various instances dar- 

ing the said period, took off part of the 

old 


Gin some instances took ¢ g 
ve money, or grain of another spe- 
tead, there must be deducted from 


the ioregoing toial, 
Money taken off - £2245 19 
Oatmeal 18 Chalders, 

12 Bolls, 3 Pecks, 

and haifa Lippy, ac 

18s. 3d. $ per Boll - 274 4 9§ 
Bear 83 C. 4 B. 21 

4-5th Lippy, at 19s. 

7d.4per Boll - - 1306 7 Sg 
Barley 4C. 7B. 1F. 

at 21s. 8d. 2-5ths 

per Boll - - - 97,340 2 


Oats 12 C. 4 BF. 
1 P.2 17s. 4d. 
Wheat 5B. 2F. 3 P. 
- 8 7 6§ 


Deduct - - - 


- 4979 13.2 


The Remainder £14,020 10 5 
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This is a perpetual annual burden or charge | 
inposed on the landed proprietors of Scotland, | 
by the Teind Court, in the course of the tast 
seventeen years, in addition to the old stipends | 
(besides the augmentations in kind'in Orkney | 
and Zetland) a burden which must be con- | 
stantly increasing, according to the principle | 
adopted by the court, tll the whole tithes 
of the kingdom are appropriated to the clergy. 
The addition wade in the last year was no lesa 
than 6681]. 12s. 8d. 

According to the report made to the House 
of Lords—of the 695 cases in which augmen- 
tations were granted, between August 1790, 
and July 1806, the localities of three hun- 
dred atiniseans had not been finally settled 
at the date of the report. According to the | 
result of the last enquiry, one hundred and | 
fifty-six fresh actions, for augmentation, 
were commenced between the 12th July, 
1801, and the same day inthe year 1807. 
Adding these to the 331, makes a total of 
487, of which only 37 had been concluded | 
atthe day last mentioned. The number of 
depending actions af augmentation and loca- 
lity at that day, was therefore four hundred | 
and fifty, a number exceeding that of half 
the parishes in Scotland, where the living | 
arises from the teinds ; and of consequence, 
the title deeds of a great proportion of the | 
landholders must necessarily be produced and 
detained for a long period in the ‘Teind Office, 
with great inconvexience and imminent ha- 
zard of being lost ordestroyed. 


While in the | 
office those deeds are subject to the inspection | 
of any person, and they may be taken out of | 


the office by the agents of any one alleged to 
have an adverse interest in the parish, upon 
their receipts to the clerk. 

To advert to the vexation and expense | 
accasioned by this state of never-ceasing liti- | 
gation, is foreign to the present purpose. 

His lordship then moved that the following | 
resolutions be adopted by the meeting, viz. 

Resolved—ist, ‘* That from the institution | 
of the present Court of Teinds, in the vear 
1707 to the year 1790, the Judges of that | 
Court uniformly maintained,. that when a | 
competent stipend was modified to a minister, 
such stipend was to continue the constant 
stipend of the parish in all time coming, 
declaring that it was incompetent for the 
Court, im virtue of the Act of Parliament 
under whicl: it was constituted, to re-augment 
such stipend ; and that it appears that the 
Clergy as well as the Laity of Scotland, con- 
ccived that this, the plain sense of the law, 
was confirmed, beyond the possibility of 
doubt, by the repeated judgments of. the 
Court of Session, acting as Commissioners 
for the Plantation of Kurks, and the Valua- 
tion of Teinds. 

Resolved—od, ‘* That since the year 1790, 
though there has been no alteration in the | 
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law, nor any direct decision of the Teind 
Court, declaratory of its extended powers, 
the judges of that court have acted as if their 
powers were unlimited. Betwixt that time 
and the [2th day of July 1806, 695 augmen- 
tations have been granted, by which a per- 
petual tax has been umposed on the landholders 
of at least 45,0001. a year; aud betwixt the 
12th of July 1806, and the 12th of July 1807, 
156 new processes for angmentation have been 
raised, 

Resolved—3d, That, in consequence of 
these grants of augmentation, there were, 
on the 12th of July 1807, depending in the 
Teind Court, 450 processes of locality, by 
which the landholders are not only subjected 
to the risk and inconvenience attending their 
landrights being lodged in Court, and con- 
veyed fiom hand to hand, but involved in 
litigations, teasing and expensive beyond ex- 
ample. 

Resolved—4thly, That as the Teind Court 
has already, since theyear17Q0 granted second 
augmentations in two hundred cases, and have 
actually, in several cases granted a third aug- 
mentation, and in one case a fourth ; there 
seems no prospect of any termination to the 
hardships thus inflicted on the Janded interest. 
On the contrary, if the Court continues to 
re-augment stipends, the grievance must soon 
become intolerable. Jt is therefore a matter 
of the most serious importance to the landed 


| interest, that the question concerning the 


powers of the Court to grant repeated aug- 
mentations, should be tried and put to rest by 
solemn decisions of the competent tribunals. 
Resolved—sthly, That, for this purpose, 
as well as for attending to any legislative 
measures that it may be necessary to resort to 
on the subject, the meeting appoint 
to be their agent (or agents) in 
Edinburgh, with power to meet and deliberate 
wii the agents that may be appointed by the 


| heritors of other counties in Scotland) and 


to pursue such general measuyes as shall seem 
best calculated for attaining the object in view, 
a proportion of the expense of which the meet« 
ing will be ready to defray.” 

Which resolutions being seeonded by Mr. 
Smith, of Drougan, the same were unani- 
mously approved of by the meeting, and they 
named aud appointed John Andersou and 
George Russell, Esqre. W.S. as agents of the 
landholders of the county of Ayr, for follow- 
ing up the out 1m the fore- 
going resolutions, and with power to them 
to meet and deliberate with agents appointed 
for other counties in Scotland, to pursue such 
general measures as shall seem best caiculated 
for attaining the object in view; and the 
meeting agree that the expenses attending 


| the same shall be defrayed by an assessment 


upon the valued rent of the county. 
The meeting then named and appointed—« 
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the Earl of Eglinton, the Earl of Cassilis ; 
Mr. Boyle M.P. for the county; Mr. Ha- 
milton, of Sundrum; Mr... Boswell, of 
“Auchinleck ; Mr. Oswald of Auchineruive ; 
Mr. Cathcart, of Greenfield ; Mr. Oswald, 
of Changue, Mr. Ferguson, of Trochraigue ; 
and Mr Campbell, of Helentonmains ; asa 
committee, to correspond «ith Messrs. An- 
derson and Russell, regarding the objects of 
these resolutions, and to instruct them in 
their proceedings, and recommended to them 
to attend to any legislative measures that may 
be resorted to upon the subject, and to report 
their proceeoings from time to time, as they 
should think proper, and when they have 
any matter of importance to lay before the 
county, to desire the Convener to call a meet- 
ing, for the purpose of considering the same ; 
aud of the abovenamed committee; Mr. 
Boswell, of Auchinleck, was appointed Con- 
yener. 

Mr. Hamilton, of Pinmore,’ then moved 
the thanks of the meeting to the Earl of 
Eglinton, for having called the county together 
upon the present occasion, which motion 
being secovided, passed unanimously, and his 
lordship received the thanks of the meeting 
accordingly. 

The Earl of Eglinton then moved, “ That 
a meeting should be called, for the purpose 
of taking into their consideration, whether it 
is not for the evident utility of the lieges, that 


trial by jury should be revived in civil cases in 


Scotland? © And likewise, how far it is ex- 
pedient to call the attention of the legislature 
to the necessity of a reform in the inferior 
Courts in Scotland, and more especially in the 
Sheriff Courts? and to deliberate upon what 
meusures the county should adopt for making 
the legislature acquainted with their senti- 
ments upon subjects of so much importance. 
Which motion being seconded, was unani- 
mously agreed to.—And further, 

Mr. Oswald stated his intentions of sub- 
mitting to the consideration of the ceunty, 
the expediency of addressing the legislature, 
to obtain rclia! from the unequal pressure of 
the Property ‘Tax on tenants, occupying lands 
in Scotland, arising from the mode prescribed 
by the present Property Tax Act, for ascer- 
taining the profits of such occupters of land. 
Aud Mr. Hamilton, of Sundrum, — the 
convener of the county, was requested to call 
a meeting, to be held upon Wednesday, the 
13th day of January next, in order to take 
these matters under consideration. 

(Signed) Ricup. ALEx. Oswacp, Preses. 

Administration of Justice in Scotland.— 
On Wednesday, Dec. 23d, the Faculty of 
Advocates met, to consider the Bill lately 
introduced into the House of Lords jby the 
Lord Chancellor, touching the Administra- 
tion of Justice in Scotland. 

The Dean rose and siated, that this meet- 
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ing was called in consequence of a letter he 
had received from several members, which he 
desired might be read.—It was accordingly 
read by the clerk. 

Edinturgh, 25th Nov. 1807. 

*« Sir,—We request that you will call a 
meeting of the Members of the Faculty, for 
the purpose of considering a Bill lately brought 
into the House of Lords, entitled, «An Act 
touching the Administraticn of Justice in 
Scotland, and touching Appeals to the House 
of Lords.’ 

‘* We do not presume to suggest any pare 
ticular day for that purpose, as we have no 
farther wish, with regard to it, than that 
it should take place upon whatever day will 
be most convenient for you, and at such dis- 
tance of time as will give the Members of the 
Faculty full opportunity to bestow that atten- 
tion on the subject which its importance calls 
for. 
(Signed) William Erskine, J. Heary 
M‘Kenzie, George Jos. Bell, F. Jeffrey, 
** Thos. Thomson, John A. Murray, Henry 
Cockburn.” 

The following resolutions were then moved 
by Mr. Jeffrey, and: seconded by Mr. John 
Murray : ; 

Thatit is the opinion of this meeting, 

Ist, That the Couri of Session ought to be 
divided into two chambers or divisions, of co- 
ordinate jurisdiction, as proposed in the bill. 

2d, That it ought to be provided in the bill 
that the judges in each chamber ought to sit 
daily in the inper-house, for dispatch of busi- 
ness, during the time of session. 

3d, That the requisite alterations in the 
constitution of the Court of Session, and in 
the modes and forms of administering justice 
in Seotland, ought, as far as possible, to be 
made by the direct legislative authority of Par- 
liament; and thatno power or authority of a 
legislative kind ought to be delegated to the 
Court itself, unless carefully limited to such 
rules of precedure as are subordinate and tech- 
nica}. 

4th, That the appointment of a Royal Com- 
mission, with powers to inquire into matters 
tending to the better administration of justice 
in Scotland, whose proceedings shall be laid 
before both Houses of Parliament, is a mea- 
sure highly expedient in itself, and sanctioned 
by former practice. 

5th, That the Commissioners who shall be 
so appointed, ought to be instructed to report 
to Parliament as to the number of judges who 
are to officiate in the outer-house and bill- 
chamber, and as to the other matters which 
it is proposed in the bill shall be committed to 
the court itself; provided, however, that the 
court shall be empowered to regulate all the 
said matters by acts of sederunt, until a sta- 
tuie shall be passed updn the report of the 
commissioners. 

Gth, That there are some general points 
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which it would be expedient to fix, in the 
first instance, by the direct authortiy of the 
Jegislature, leaving to the commissioners only 
t© report upon the form and manner in which 
thy should be carried into execution. 

7th, That upon this principle, it ought to 
be declared by Act of Parliament, that the in- 
troduction of jury-trial, in certain civil cases, 
would be for she evident utility of the subjects 


within Scotland; and the commission should | 


report in what cases, and in what manner and 
form it appears to them that iicould be most 
usefully established. 

ath, That it ought to be declared, in like 
manner, that the present form of process, 
which sanctions jong written siutemenis and 


arguments, ali of which enter om the record, | 


is productive of great inconvenience, and 
to be altered; end that the commission 
should be directed to report on the most advi- 
sable means of remedying this evil. 

Oth, Vhat the unlimited power of single 
judgments, is productive of many inconve- 
piences ; and that the commission be directed 
to consider in what manner these inconve- 
niencies may be removed. 

10th, That the mode, as now practised, of 
taking prools by commission, is productive of 
mapy luconveniencies; and that the commis- 
sion be direcied to consider in what manner 
these inconveniencies may be removed. 


tith, That the commission be farther di- | 


rected to make inquiry tuto the proceedings 
im the bill-chambers and interior courts, aud 
to report in what manner they may be im- 
proved. 

12th, That the whole matters to be - thus 
investigated, being clearly connected with 
each other, oughr to be reterred to the consi- 
deration of one and the same set of conunis- 
sioners; and that they should be directed to 
make their report within six months from the 
end of the session of parliament in which te 
bill is passed. 

13th, Vhat the bill, with the alterations 
suggesied in the preceding resolutions, will 
materially improve the administration of jus- 
tice in Scotland. 

These resolutions were unanimously adopt- 
ed by the faculty, with the exception of the 
seventh, which was, however, adupted by a 
great majority. 

Mr. William Erskine then moved the 
thanks of the faculty to the Lord Chancellor, 
Eldon, for the attention he has given to the 
improyement of the law of Scotland, which 
motion was carried unanimously. 


Mr. Henry Erskine, in the name of him- 
eelf, and some others of the faculty, addres- 
sed to the Lord Atlvocaic, a Letter dated 
Dec. 21, disapproving of this meeting, and 


of the principles adopted in the Bill. 
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Ancient English and Scotch Csins.—~A 
deposit of these coins has been discovered at 
Aberdeen, by the workmen employed in 
opening a new street from George-street ty 
Union-street. This discovery was made, 
when the workmen, in digging near the site 
of Dyer’s Hall, found an earthen jar, con- 
taining nearly 2000 pieces of various reigns 
and value. They are, for the most part, 
silver pennies (denarii) of Edward I, JI, and 
IIT; some of Alexander HI. of Scotland; 
ad itis said, some of Robertland il. Of 
those of Edward I, some are of the Dublin 
coinage, the king’s head in a triangle, and 


having en the reverse, Civitas Dubline ;” 


and so.ve, in addition to the titles of Rex An- 
glie and Dominus Hibernia, have Dux Aqui- 
fam@. Many oi thecoins are of base metal (the 
nigra moneia); but some are of very fine 
silver, and the greater part is in excellent 


| preservation. ‘Those of base metal were known 


at the time by the designation of Pollards 
and Crockards, and were, as Knyghton in- 
fornas us, prohibited by statute 27th kdward I. 


| lt was supposed, that these large sums of 


money had been deposited in hiding places 
during the continuance of the English army 
in Scotland, in the reign of Edward II}. 
Buta silver coin of Queen Elizabeth, bearing 
date 1503, having been found among 
them, disproves this supposition. A boy, 
employed in washmg away the earth from 
some of the smatler pieces, found the coin in 
question, a teston, which he took fora com- 
mon shilling. How it has happened that so 
large a sum of ancient money should have 
been deposited, about eight feet beneath the 
surface, so late as the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth, it is not easy to conjecture, 
IRELAND. 

Improvements near Dublin. — Seapoint 
Avenue has just undergone an extensive and 
beautiful improvement under the direction and 
at the expense of that highly respected and 
much venerated character, Sir John Lees, 
Bart. by whose zeal and public spirit all the 
neighbourhood round the Blackrock has, with- 
in the last forty years, risen into a degree of 
unexampled wealth, beauty, and prosperity. 
There is now completed, almost the whoie 
way to Monkstown Church, from Seapoint 
House, a spacious carriage road, as well asa 
broad ae of twenty feet for pedestrians. 
‘The entrance ta this improvement from Sea- 
point is by a neat iron gate, with cut moun- 
tain granite piers, and iron pallisadoes at each 
side of the gateway, also terminated by moun- 
tain granite piers. ‘Lhe whole of the ¢ar- 
riage road a narade is enclosed by a stone 
wall four feet high on each side. When 
this shall be connected with the intended 
improvements at Dunleary, it will form a 
scene of recreation for the citizens of Dublin, 
not to be execeded in beauty by any environs 
iu the world. 
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POETRY. 
ODE FOR Tie NEW YEAR, 1808, 
By Henry James Pye, Esq. P. u. 
{Performed at St James’s, on Her Majesty's 
Birth-Day.]} 

Behold yon lurid Orb that seems 

Devious thro’ zther’s paths to stray, 

A-.., while with baleful light it gleams, 

Appears to trace no certain way ; 

No wifiuence mild with genial iorce 

Waits on its desuitory course: 

But myriads view its streaming hair 

Shed death and horror thro’ the air, 

While even Science’ piercing sight, 

Clear from the mists of visionary fears, 

Anxious beholds the erratic Stranger’s fight, 

Lest mingling with the planetary spheres, 

It shake the order of the mighty frame, 
Destroy with ponderous shock, or melt with sul- 

phurous flame. 

Such is, alas! the dread that waits 

On savage Inroad’s wild career, 

While trembling round, the peaceful States 

Survey its meteor course with fear ; 

And as the immortal mandate guides, 

And points the Comet where to stray. 

So thro’ the battle’s crimson tides 

It points Ambition’s fatal way ; 

Submissive both th’ Eternal’s will perform, 
As act his high behest the earthquake and the 

storm. 


But as with ray benign and bland 

The radiant Ruler of the year 

Sheds plenty on the smiling land, 

Where'er his vivifying beams appear, 

Now wakes the roseate bloom of Spring, 

Fann’d by young Zephyr’s tepid wing, 

Or clothes the wide expanding plain, 

With Summer's fruits, or Autumn’s grain ; 

Or gathering from the watery shores 

Sources of vegetable stores, 

Renews scorch’d Earth’s exhausted powers 

With balmy dews and gentle showers ; 

So from the patriot Monarch’s care, 

Whose breast no dreams of conquest move, 

Founding his glory on his people’s love, 

And proud to boast unbounded empire there, 

The copious rills of Peace domestic stream, 
Waim glows fair Virtue’s flame, and bright Re- 

ligion’s beam. 

O Bartain, may thy happy coast, 

Tho’ loud oppression rage around, 

To the applauding nations boast 

One shore with peace, with mercy crown’d : 

Still may thy hospitable seat 
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For when the Sacred fiat of the skies 

First caus’d thy sea-encircled Realm to rise, 
It bade it an eternal column stand,* 

Sacred to want and woe from every clime and 
Jand. 


EXTEMPORE 
ON THE PROSTRATION OF “€ FAULKENER,” THE 
LAST NEW TRAGEDY. 
Spoken during the falling of the curtain the last 
night. 
See where it lies, of every friend bereft, 
The gen’ral scoff, forlorn and full of woe! 
Without subsistence, now, alas! ’tis left, 
Except what Prostitution may bestow, 
Or two base soldiers, (e’en Old Drury’s shame !) 
Who changing swords stilietto blades to gain, 
And bart’ring English for Italian fame, 
Like culprits look for victims they have slain. 


IMPROMPTU 
ON THE UNHAPPY FATE OF TWO CRIMINALS 
WHO WERE LATELY TURNED OFF AT DRURY 
LANE THEATRE, 


Since Something to Do now lies low with the dead, 
Side by side with Faulkener the sad, 

What more of their fate can correctly be said, 
Than that justice has punish’d the bad? 

At length has seen virtue uiumphant o’er vice! 
And Jack Ketch, in his honour’d vocation 

Dispatching his business in less than a trice, 
Has pronounc’d their last dying” oration 


LINES ADDRESSED TO MISS EGERTON, BY THE 
REV. MR. THYER. 


Miss Egerton, daughter of Samuel Egerton, 
Esq. of Tatton-park, Cheshire, had rallied, but 
very good humouredly, the Rev. Mr. Thyer, 
for some little awkwardness at table-——Mr. 
Thyer was a celebrated critic; he lived with 
them at Tatton-park : the next morning at break~ 
fast he brought her the following copy of verses. 

Madam, you rally well, ’tis true; 
And, | must own it, justly too: 
But still, methinks, ’tis very hard, 
Since from reprisals quite debarr’d, 
For all that ever I can do, 

I cannot find one fault in you. 


* Pind. Olymp. viii. Strophe 2. 


+ Inthe last scene of each of these plays, a 
court of law, and the officers of justice were in- 
troduced, and greatly contributed to the downfall 
of the pieces. Compare Panorama, Vol. Il. 


To suffering greatness yield a safe retreat 5 


pages 706, 995. 
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TOASTS AT A TYTHE FEAST, OR NORFOLK 


WIT AND WITTICISMS. 


May lengthen'’d years, increase of CoM- 
rorts bring 
To Grorce the Turd, our good and worthy 
Kine ; 
And may we never live to see Tue Cuurcu 
Of coop Encuianp lasely—< left vth 
lurch [” 
«* May each Farmer, with cheerfulness, reap 
where he sows ; 
And coop Parsons find Puupits supported by 
PLows.” 
“ Careful plowing, skilful sowing, 
Good crops growing, dext’rous mowing, 
Once, at least, in every year ; 
And, when barns are overflowing, 
Willingly, THE FARMERS shewing 
Wuar Tue Parsons ought to share.” 


May the find employment for 
and ScyTHE 5 
And the Parson and Farmer agree for the Tythe.” 


“* Ever may we live to see 
Those live well to live who strive ; 
Wax and Honey to the Ber, 
And no Drones to rol the Hive.” 
*¢ May the Farmers at Parsons to rail have no 
cause, 
But may each of the other deserve the ap- 
plause, 
And, as long as they live, never ‘ quarrel tor 
Straws.” 
Good farrowing Sows, 
Good milking Cows, 
Good scouring Plows, 
Good Land to till, and fairly rented, _ 
To raise the cash, 
Good crops to thrash, 
And Priests and Lanptorps Att contented.” 


«* When Farmers shew a disposition 

To pay the Priests fair Composition, 
May those to take it not inclin’d, 

Of good Hemr crops ‘ take Tyrue in kind.” 


** May Parsons practice what they preach, 

May Farmers mind what Parsons leach, 

‘May ever each think well of each, 

And disputes about Tytue ne'er occasion a 
breach.” 

“May the Plow and the Cow fill the Barn and 
the Pail, 

Purnish Butter and Cream, and find work for the 
Fiail ; 

May the Farmers .at Parsons have no eause to 

‘gail, 

But with readiness pay them the Tytur ‘ on the 

nail.” 
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** May all owners of Land make the Fanner 
content, 

By considering Ty7zz as a part of the RENT; 

And ail Parsons all Farmers so liberal find, 

As to pay them the worth if they took Tyrwz in 
kind.” 

Now the Rector expressing his wisn that ‘¢ rich 

LEAS 

Of Wheat, Rye, Barley, Vetches, Oats, and 
Pease,” 

Might produce them such Crops as to pay Trr# 
with ease, 

Fill’d his glass the time, with 
of delight.” 

And then drinking “* their healths,’’ wish’d them 
ALL @ good night. 

But the Farmers, who like “ twenty-two toa 
score,” 

Put the Clerk in the Chair, and drank rev aun- 
PERS more; 

Where, ‘ like master like man,” he no character 
lost, 

But continued the Fgasr with ras clerical Toast. 


‘* May the Parsons and Farmers like brothers 
agree ; 

May the first take ong part, and the last three 
times three ; 

And when Parsons of Farmers but ask ‘ Que in 
Ten,’ 

May the Farmers, as J po, ALL answer AMEN?” 


They their glasses al] (fill’d, when the Clerk 
gave the word, 
And “So BE IT,” in BUMPERS, was drank round 
the Loard. 


But, for brevity's sake, I shall now deem it fit, 

Their txcut following toasts, in this place to 
omit, 

But their Tent and last Toast, as they’ve drank 
it for years 

In large full-flowing bumpers, with three times 
three cheers, 

Should to all who hold farms in the kingdom be 
told, 

And for Parsons be printed “IN LETTERS OF 
GOLD,” 

*Twas— Our worthy good Prigst, and the 
Rector who so does, 

* Let us pray,’ may be made for att Parsons— 
*A MODUS.’ 

Thus the day pass'd away, I with truth can 
declare, 

To the perfect contentment of all who were 
there : 

Do you print tars accounr, that your Readers, at 
least, 

May be told, that some Farmers enjoy * A 
TYTHE Feast!” 


| 
| 
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THE UNION OF CHARITY AND PHILOSOPHY. 


Ah! what are Honour, Virtue, Fame, 
Sincerity and Truth, 
But ounning fictions of disguise, 
Which knaves and hypocrites devise, 
To cheat unknowing youth! 


And what is Friendship but a name 


Dividing thus a look, an action, 
*Mong those whose features here you find, 
One of those charms gives each attraction, : 
Which in yourself we see combin’d. 


Forgive me, Princess, if you should retrace, 
In the perusal of this work of mine, 

The radiant traits of your celestial face, 
And the soft beauties of your mind divine. 


Which marks our fond desires : With them I 
‘of 0 ith them I strove my heroines to enrich : 

P y> Your native candour, to the first I’ve giv’n— 

To lead unguarded hearts astray, — The next your smiles,—smiles that the soul 


It wounds, and then expires. bewitch— : 
Ten years thrice told in vain I’ve sought ™ Keane _— graces destin’d you by 


These phantoms of the brain : Thus Celestine, Elvire, Felicia share 
And often as they rose to view, Among them, Princess, your angelic fea- 


Like morning clouds, or early dew. tures ; 
One of your charms renders each heroine fair, 


And bids the world admire superior natures. 
Thus wrapt in melancholy thought, Grafton Street, 
A philosephic sage, Fitzroy Square. i.G 
Complained of fellow man and mourned, <r 
Till reason failed, and passion burned, Forgive, if in this book you see, 
And all his soul was rage. Your picture, Princess! drawn by me, 
Wishing to fix its future fate : 
’ ’ Acted I dared to copy your portrait, 
Nor more confess thy charms ; To deck each favourite heroine, 
Henceforth, the savage passions be To this,—your smiles I did impart: 
(Envy, aad spleen, and jealousy), To that,—your open candid heart. 


More welcome to my arms! And to a third your graceful mind :—- 
Dividing thus your charms between, 


When lo, a heavenly nymph appeared, Felice, Elvira, Clementine, 
A native of the sky ; One of your charms may each suffice, 
Ten thousand graces round her played To make her lovely in our eyes ! 


And yet she seemed an artless maid, 


i h 
Translations ef the French Lines ona 
Prostrate he gazed ‘ the fond surprise Plagiarist. 

Come, thou, and dwell with me, he said, es ; 
' Mid a circle of authors, one, well known te 

Replete in charms! angelic maid! Psa 

Nor from thy lover part ! As a Plagiary vile, most unluckily came, 


My name is Cuanity, said she, And, long he receiv'd mockings, hisses, and 
cries 


4: When a wag thus bespoke ’em, “ Be merry and 
Bade every envious murmur cease, ie onl 
Recall'd his soul to social peace, In pity reflect, while his failings you scan, 

To Virtue, and content, Though he murder’d his author, he kill’d not 


his man.” 
Lendon, 1808. S. R. 


Versions ty various Correspondents of the French Among a choice number of scholars profound, 
lines, addressed to her Serene Highness the A Plagiarist happen’d to mingle one day! 
Princess de Lamballe. The wretch was soon hiss’d, mock’d, and hooted 


(Literary Panorama, Vol. III. p. 427.) all round, 

Pardon me, Princess, should you trace And banter’d——in no very delicate ergs 
Within this book, some tender grace But one of the wits, less dispes’d to be evil, _ 
Of mind, and person, which you claim ; Said, “ — I wou'd have ye, now, pity the 

’Tis solely done to spread its fame. 

And to adorn the heroines of my page ; “ If his —_ he robb’d,—yet release the poor 
To this—your candid soul was wanting—— 
To that—your smile and voice enchanting, ‘* He was not so base as to murder him quite, 

Your virtues, which the world’s applause en- | Grafton Street, J. G, 

Fitzroy Square. 


gage. 
Vou, (Lit. Pan, Feb. 1808.] 20 
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POLITICAL PERISCOPE. 
Panorama Office, Jan. 26, 1807. 


We have usually begun our survey of 
political circumstances by” considering the si- 
tuations of the nations around us; but this 
paper'we shall begin by directing our attention 
in the first instance to the state of Britain, 
considered as one empire, one community. 

A fair and just opinion of any thing what- 
ever is not to be formed by viewing it only on 
orie side: but by examining every part, and 
allowing to each its relative importance. A 
true statement must include no less what is 
irksome, than what is pleasant, to moderate 
exultation; while a proper discernment of 
what is favourable shal! check despondency. 

We place, then, among our chief bles- 
sings, that public peace which has lately 
prevailed throughout this country. The 
humours of an election are very different things 
from the turbulence of a mob, or the devasta- 
tions of a riot. We warn whoever may pe- 
ruse these pages, of the singular importance 
of preserving this peace ; and of the folly of 
introducing whatever may, even by accident, 
put it tohazard. In our apprehension, the 
collecting of any considerable body of the 
people on political subjects is a measure of 
consequence ; and not to be resorted to, with- 
out very mature and prolonged contemplation. 
Our countuyinen are of the same opinion: 
and though pains have been taken to induce 
the people in various parts to hold meetings 
for the purpose of expressing their sentiments, 
yet we perceive, as we think, a reluctance to 
the acting on this proposition, generally, and 
a conviction that very little good is likely to 
result from it. It would be strange beyond 
expression, if every class of the community 
‘were in prosperity, after fifteen years of war! 
Yet there is no class which, if convinced that 
its sufferings were likely to be succeeded by 
happy times for the nation, would not indure 
in‘silence, that privation to which it is called. 
Meetings of one description, are also, usually 
counteracted by meetings of a contrary deserip- 
tion: and thus a counterpoise is produced : 
and the principle effects nothing. 

In Ireland, meetings have been held by the 
catholics for the purpose of soliciting from 
parliament, the removal of every bar from 
their becoming the heads of the state.— 
Had we any interest among that body, we 
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should advise them to consider well whether 
unlimited power would really be advantageous 
to them: because power is ot principle: and 
what they gained in one tney might fose in the 
other.—Because every other sect would require 
the same privileges, as the catholics enjoyed ; 
and there would be no possibility of prevent- 
ing their acquiring them: but this would 
raise up a number of rivals to catholicism, and 
these rivals would do more injury, as catho- 
lics must call it, Lenesit, as themselves would 
believe it, among the catholics than arises from 
what they nowendure. ‘The true churchmen 
of the established persuasion are tremblingly 
alive, lest the church should be overthrown ; 
the admission of dissenters of all descriptions 
to political power, they think would effect- 
ually contribute to overthrow it, and suppos- 
ing this event to take place, what is to prevent 
a severe collision between the catholics and a 
power infinitely more bitter against them than 
the present church establishment? Let them 
rest assured that popery is the object of hatred 
to thousands and millions in our country ; 
and then let them consult, not the principle 
of abstract right, but the dictates of genuine 
prudence. 

We touch thus lightly on a subject of great 
importance, because we doubt not that our 
hints will be understood by those whom they 
immediately concern : we shall explain them 
no further than to ask those who may affect 
inatteation to them, what party is that which 
is taking measures to ‘* remove the veil of 
popery from off the minds of the catholics” 
—is it the church, as by law established? 
and if not, who is it?—-Are the catholics con- 
scious, that, precisely in the same proportion 
as they succeed in their political adventure, 
this party will succeed in its religious under- 
taking? 

In North Britain the people are minding 
their business. We hope that they will be 
benefited by the introduction of trial by jury, 
because we are such Goths as to think highly 
of that institution: and though we do not 
affect extraordinary intimacy with the law 
courts of S.otland, yet we think we have 
seen instances in which they were susceptible 
of improvement. And, to say no more, the 
policy is obvions, of assimilating as much 
as may be, every part of the same empire to 
auniformity of constitution.—We have in- 
serted in our OpseRvANDA particn- 
lars of some proceedings in Scotland, which 
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concern the Established Church, as well as 
the distribution of Justice in that Country. 
Casting our eye gencrally over the country, 
we observe no slackness in the labours of the 
husbandman : our agriculture is flourishing. 
Numerous Societies are either in full activity, 
or are starting up, on all sides, the chief 


’ object of which is the promotion of hus- 


bandry, in its various branches; and which 
will effect more by exciting a spirit of emula- 
tion in various districts where their influence 
is immediate, than acts of parliament, which 
are intended for the general government of 
the nation. 

That class of manufactures which may 
properly be called home manufactures, receives 
a reasonable share of encouragement, and the 
workmen though not full of work, yet are 
employed: nevertheless some individuals are 
suffering under the consequences of their 
temesity. Manufactures dependent on export, 
are rather in a feverish state: the difficulty 
of determining for the best, is productive 
of great anxiety among those whose capitals 
are engaged in them ; and such as have over- 
speculated themselves, will be well off if they 
do not in the end repent of their course. 

Commerce, partakes of the state of manu- 
factures. That fair and honourable portion 
of commerce which has good grounds of sta- 
bility, in itself, and which can look to times 
long past, for its origin, will continue to 
maintain itself, if not to flourish, for times 
long to come: while that upstart descrip- 
tion of commerce which has been forced at 
all hazards by some bold adventurers, partakes 
too much of the character of a lottery to be 
reckoned on, by the judicious ; and may prove 
extensively injurious. In better times it 
might have met a better fate. 

It gives us infinite pleasure to perceive that 
Bonaparte is caught in that commercial trap 
which was laid for him by the measures of 
our government. Our rulers} have directed 
that neutral vessels, bound to France should 
come within the provisions of our blockading 
system; and, if they had French Certificates 
of Origin, on board, should be brought into 
our ports. ‘The Emperor and King has deter- 
mined that any ship, which has been only 
visited by an English ship, should be expel- 
led from his ports: and to ascertain this fact, 
every individual on board is to undergo a se- 
parale examination, at the port she enters: 
and if the fact be proved, the Captain and 


crew become prisoners of war, moreover, 
one third of the value of the ship and cargo, 
is to become the property of any individual 
on board, who will prove such an incident. 
Those merchants must, be bold merchants, 
and that captain a bold captain, who, in the 
face of this edict will ship goods for France. 
What commander will subject his own life, 
and the property of those who have trusted 
him, to the oath of his whole crew, any one of 
which may get him laidin irons. We might 
ask, whether there be such a thing as.a crew 
of several persons in which the captain has 
not an enemy, either open or concealed ; 
either old, or newly made, if the voyage has 
been of any length? Bonaparte might as 
well have said in plain terms, ‘* all vessels 
which enter my ports, shall be subject to con- 
fiscation.” The question of neutral bottoms 
is by this edict settled a¢ a Liow. 

Under these circumstances the great council 
of the nation is assembled for the purpose of 
deliberation. The Session was opered by 
commission, Jan. 21; the following speech 
was read by the Lord Chancellor. 


“ My Lords and Gentlemen, 

‘© We have received his Majesty's comfiiands 
to assure you, that in calling you together at this 
important conjuncture of affairs, he entertains the 
most perfect conviction, that he shall find in you 
the same determination with which his Majesty 
himself is animated, to uphold the honour of his 
Crown, and the just rights and interests of his 


people. 

«© We are commanded by his Majesty to in- 
form you, that no sooner had the result of the 
negociation of 'Tilsit, confirmed the influence and 
controul of France over the powers of the con- 
tinent, than his Majesty was apprised of the in- 
tentions of the enemy to combine those powers 
in one general confederacy, to be directed either 
to the entire subjugation of this kingdom, or to 
the imposing upon his Majesty an insecure and 
ignominious peace. 

“‘ That for this purpose, it was determined to 
force into hostility asainst his Majesty's States 
which had hitherto been allowed by France to 
maintain or to purchase their neutrality; and to 
bring to bear against different points of his Ma- 
jesty’s dominions, the whole of the naval force of 
Europe, and specifically the fleets of Portugal and 
Denmark. 

“ To place those fleets of the power out of such 
a confederacy, became therefore the indispensable. 
duty of his Majesty. : 

* In the execution of this duty, so far as ree 
lated to the Danish fleet, his Majesty has com- 
manded us to assure you, that it was with the 
deepest reluctance that his Majesty found himself 
compelled, aftet his earnest endeavours to open a 
negociation with the Danish government twtd 
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failed, to authorise his commanders to resort to 
the extremity of force, but that he has the great- 
est satisfaction in congratulating you upon the 
successful execution of this painful, but necessary 
service. 


«© We are further commanded to acquamt you, 
that the course which his Majesty had to pursue 
with respect to Portugal, was happily of a nature 
more congenial to his Majesty's feelings; the 
timely and unreserved communication by the 
Court of Lisbon of the demands and designs of 
France, while it confirmed to his Majesty the au- 
thenticity of the advices which he had received 
from other quarters, eutitled that Court to his Ma- 
jesty’s confidence in the sincerity of the assuran- 
ces by which that communication was accompa- 
nied. 


“© The fleet of Portugal was destined by France 
to be employed as an instrument of vengeance 
against Great Britain, That fleet has been se- 
cured from the grasp of France, and is now em- 
ployed in conveying to its American dominions 
the hopes and fortunes of the Portuguese mo- 
marchy. His Majesty implores the protection 
of Divine Providence upon that enterprise, re- 
joicing in the preservation of a power so long 
the friend and ally of Great Britain; and in the 
prospect of its establishment in the new world 
with augmented strength and splendour. 


“ We have it in command from his Majesty to 
inform you, that the determination of the enemy 
to excite hostilities between his Majesty and his late 
allies, the Emperors of Russia and Austria, and 
the King of Prussia, has been but too successful ; 
and that the Ministers from those powers have 
demanded and received their passports, 


“* This measure, on the part of Russia, has 
been attempted to be justified by a statement 
of wrongs and grievances, which have no real 
foundation. The Emperor of Russia had indeed 
proffered his mediation between his Majesty and 
France. His Majesty did not refuse that media- 
tion; but he is confident you will feel the pro- 
sea of its not having been accepted until his 

ajesty should have been enabled to ascertain 
that Russia was in a condition to mediate impar- 
tially, and until the principles of the basis on 
which France was ready to negociate were made 
known to his Majesty. 


“* No pretence of justification has been al- 
ledged for the hostile conduct of the Emperor of 
Austria, or for that of his Prussian Majesty. 

“* His Majesty has not given the slightest 
ground of complaint, to either of those sove- 
reigns, nor even at the moment when they have 
respectively withdrawn their ministers, have they 
assigned to his Majesty any distant cause for tha) 
proceeding. 


** His Majesty has directed that copies of the 
Correspondence between his Majesty’s ambassador 
and the minister for foreign affairs of his Imperial 
Majesty the Emperor of Russia, during the nego- 
Ciation at Tilsit, and the official note of the Rus- 
sian minister at this court, containing the offer 
of his Imperial Majesty’s mediation between his 
Majesty and France, together with the answer 
Teurned to that note by his Majesty’s command ; 
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and also copies of the official notes, presented by 
the Austrian minister at this court, and of the 
answers which his Majesty commanded to be re- 
turned to them, should be jaid befote you. 

Tt is with concern that his Majesty com- 
mands us to inform you, that notwithstanding 
his earnest wishes to terminate the war in which 
he is engaged with the Ottoman Porte, his Ma- 


' jesty’s endeavours, unhappily for the Turkish em- 


pire, have been defeated by the machinations of 
France, not less the enemy of the Porte than of 
Great Britain. But while the influence of France 
has been thus unfortunately suceessful in pre- 
venting the termination of existing hostilities, and 
in exciting new war against this country, his Ma- 
jesty commands us to inform you, that the King 
of Sweden has resisied every attempt to induce 
him to abandon his alliance with Great Britain ; 
and that his Majesty entertains no doubt that you 
will feel with him the sacredness of the duty 
which the firmness and fidelity of the King of 
Sweden impese upon his Majesty ; and that you 
will concurin enabling his Majesty to discharge 
it in a manner worthy of this country. It remains 
for us, according to his Majesty’s commands, to 
state to you, that the Treaty of Commerce and 
Amity between his Majesty and the United States 
of America which was concluded and signed by 
commissioners duly authorised for that pur- 
pose, on the 3lst of December, 1806, has not 
taken effect, in consequence of the refusal of the 
President of the United States to ratify that in- 
strument, For an unauthorised act of force com- 
mitted against an American ship of war, his 
Majesty did not hesitate to offer immediate and 
spontaneous reparation. But an attempt has 
been made by the American government to con- 
nect with the question which has arisen out of 
this act, pretensions inconsistent with the mari- 
time rights of Great Britain: such pretensions 
his Majesty is determined never to admit. His 
Majesty, nevertheless, hopes that the American 
government will be actuated by the same desire 
to preserve the relations of peace and friendship 
between the two countries which has ever in- 
fluenced his Majesty’s conduet, and that any 
difficulties in the discussion now pending may be 
effectually removed. His Majesty has comimand- 
ed me to state to you, that in consequence of the 
decree by which France declared the whole of 
his Majesty’s dominions to be in a state of block- 
ade, and subjected ro seizure and confiscation, 
the produce and manufactures of his kingdom, his 
Majesty resorted, in the first instance, to a mea- 
sure of mitigated retaliation ; and that this mea- 
sure having proved ineffectual for its object, his 
Majesty has since found it necessary to adopt 
others of greater vigour, which, he commands us 
to state to you, will require the aid of Parliament 
to give them complete and effectual operation. 
His Majesty has directed copies of the orders 
which he has issued with the advice of his Privy 
Council upon this subject to be laid before yon, 
and he commands us to recommend them to your 
early attention. 


«© Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 


‘* His Majesty has directed the estimates for 
the ensuing year to be laid before you, in the 
fullest confidence that your loyalty and public 
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spirit will induce you to make such provision for 
the public service as the urgency of affairs may 
require. [lis Majesty has great satisfaction in 
informing you, that, notwithstanding the diffi- 
culties which the enemy has endeavoured to im- 
pose upon the Commerce of his subjects, and 
upon their Intercourse with other Nations, the 
Resources of the Country have continued in the 
last year to be soabundant, as to have produced, 
both from the permanent and temporary revenue, 
a receipt considerably larger than that of the pre- 
ceding year. 


** The satisfaction which his Majesty feels as- 
sured you will derive, in common with his Ma- 
jesty, from this proof of the solidity of these 
Resources, cannot but be greatly increased, if, as 
his Majesty confidently hopes, it shall be found 
possible to raise the necessary Supplies for the 
present year without any material addition to Pub- 
lic Burthens. 


“© My Lords and Gentlemen, 

“* We are especially commanded to say to you, 
in the name of his Majesty, that, if ever there was 
a just and National War, it is that which his Ma- 
jesty is now compelled to prosecute. 

“ This War is in its principle purely Defen- 
sive. His Majesty looks but to the attainment of 
a secure and honourable Peace ; but such a Peace 
can only be negociated upon a footing of perfect 
equality. The eyes-of Europe and of the world 
are fixed upon the British Parliament. If, as his 
Majesty confidentially trusts, you display in this 
cnsis of the fate of the country the characteristic 
spirit of the British Nation, and face unappalled the 
unnatural combination which has g«thered around 
us, his Majesty bids us to assure you of his firm 
persua sion, that under the blessing of Divine Pro- 
vidence, the struggle will prove successful and glo- 
rious to Great Britain. We are lastly commanded 
to assure you, that in this awful and momentous 
contest, you may rely on the firmness of his Ma- 
jesty, who has no cause but ‘hat of his people, and 
that his Majesty reciprocally relies on the wisdom, 
the constancy, and the affectionate support of his 
Parliament.” 


It may readily be supposed that the late 
transactions in Denmark formed a prominent 
article in the debates that ensued in both hou- 
ses. Litule, however, transpired beyond 
what is publickly known: but that little has 
its importance. Lord Grenville, is under- 
stood to haveaffirmed, that in ihe former 
coalition against Britain, Denmark was active 
in. urging the Courts of Russia, and Sweden. 
It is not, then, éredible that this Court would 
be backward in contributing to the success of 
a similar scheme, when circumstances were 
more favourable to it: and if, as is 
affirmed, Russia and Denmark threaten Swe- 
den with war, unless the King will co-operate 
with them,—how stands the inference as the 
conduct of Denmark, when Russia and France 
should have demanded from that power the ex- 
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ertion ofherstrength against this country? De- 

sirous before, could she be reluctant now ? 

safe then, from a French force, now sure 

rounded by French armies ; not then provoked 

by Nelson’s affnir at Copenhagen : now raging 
_ at the recollection of it, and far enough from 
forgiving it—How stands the inference as to 
her conduct? 

No intelligence as to the treaty of Tilsit 
was derived from Ministers. 

Circumstances stanu very undecidedly with 
America: that country appears to be in diffi- 
culties, being bid to choose between the 
enmity of France and that of England. It 
has, very prudently, laid an embargo cn all 
Ametican vessels : whereby they are preser- 


is understood, that this is intended as no 
favour to Britain: but the President, Mr. 
Jetfersoy, having sigiifie! his intention of 
resigning his office at the expiration of his 
term, this may be taken as implying a defici 
ency of real strength in the French imterest. 
And this the rather, because Mr. J. was 
very much a Frenchman; and when at Paris, 
we knew both him, and his conuections 
well, ’ere the Revolution broke out in its 


that might change our opinion, 
We cannot presume to penetrate the mean- 
ing of the Representatives of the Island of 
Jamaica, in some or their late proceedings. 
We have waiched their conduct with some 
aaxiety, during the last four or five years; 
many parts of it appear to us fractious, and 


King in Council ; and lis Majesty has re= 
fused to ratify sundry of their proposed regula- 
tions. We cannot so muchi as guess at any 
advantages to be derived by that island from 
irritating tie mother country into au ill hu- 
mour with it; and we are sure, that 
the resolutions, inserted in page 1677, 
were not passed with t.« intention of sooth- 
ing the old /ady ly the swect innocent prattle 
of her progeny. 

About six years before the Resolution 
broke out in France, we happeied te all into 
conversation with the «itciwards famous Brise 
sot ce Warviile, (in the verv room w’ erein 
we ave wow wriling this arta.) we ex- 
pressing his wonder at the co of 
England with ive Ey: Incies, apg Ly 


envy, he anticipated tl 
should possess, mot I 
203 


ved from risque of capture byeither party. 


fury: and we have learned nothing since . 


injudicious they lave appeared+so to the 
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but the whole of that valuable trade, without 
arival. He probably was not uninformed of 
the steps taken by the then King of France, 
for that purpose: for we well know that his 
Majesty had caused the Isthmus of Suez to 
be suryeyed with the most scrupulous accura- 
cy, in order to ascertain the relative levels of 
the water on each side of it, and to form 
such a communication across it, as might 
answer the purposes of commerce, by permit- 
ting the transit of vessels. This conduct of 
the French government, with the plans that 
it announced, was thought of so much cony 
sequence that, being discovered, we believe, 
the Marquis de Beaupoil St. Aulaire, came 
over with confidential intelligence of the 
fact, in the utmost secrecy, to the British 
ministry, to warn them of the to be expected 
consequences. It is not possible, therefore, 
to allow any further credit to Buonaparté for 
his excavation of the Trajan canal, and the 
still. more antient Egyptian one, than that of 
following the plan which had been devised 
and arranged under Louis XVI.—His agent 
was M. de Bellecombe, governor of Pondi- 
cherry. 

To return to our conversation with’ Brissot, 
we objected to him, ‘ that France could 
never accomplish this object without possess- 
ing a navy superior to that of Britain.”—Ilis 
answer was,—* All the world knows very 
well that it may be carried into effect without 
agreatnavy: itis acontinent, Sir; and I may 
call it OUR OWN CONTINENT; it docs nol, 

“Gt ought not to belong to you. You are an 
insular power; and could have no sway over 
continental affairs, were they rightly mana- 
ged by us; which they one day will be: for 
there isa spirit rising up among us, that will 
place these things differently (d'un autre 
Jfagon). Yes Sir, I repeat to you, that you 
ought not to have the smallest influence on the 
continent. France will never rest quiet while 
you have: she does not yet know the full 
extent of her own power, but that day is not 
distant; in the mean time, our late emanci- 
pation of America is a sufficient proof of the 
truth of my position: and believe me, a si- 
milar lesson will be taught you in the East 
Indies. Most likely, too, you and I shail 
live to see it ; and though you have always 
boasted of your navy, yet at the begianing of 
the late war the French navy was far from 
being contemptible, and nearly equal to 
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yours ; notwithstanding our continental situ- 
ation, while you are an island.—yvour NAVY 
1s your SOLE pzrence.” Such were the 
seutiments avowed by Brissot : we know, too, 
that they were the sentiments of Mirabeau, 
also; though neither one nor the other had 
time to ripen those plans which they indulged 
themselves in contemplating, or which they 
knew were in existence, for the annihilation 
of British power, or as they phrased it, ty- 
ranny. Well aware, therefore, of the 
machinations of those who preceded him, 
we are the bolder in developing the intentions 
of Buonaparté. He is, himself, hardly a 
politician of the second rank ; but, he follows 
the plans laid down by very able men, 
brought to maturity by the labours of more 
than a century, and gradually improved by 
statesman after statesman, till their difficulties 
have been obviated one after another, and at 
length they appear feasible to the desperate 
spirit of adventure that has risen with the 
** star of Buonaparté,” and though it has led 
millions to the tomb, yet awaits other millions 
to follow their fate, in following his stan- 
dard. Intelligence brought from the Con- 
tinent by the mail of to-day, informs us, 
that, all the continental papers are full of 
plans and projects, for marching of armies 
through Persia to India. This is done to pre- 
pare the public miud for the attempt, by 
rendering it familiar to the thoughts and 
discourse of the people, and this familiarity 
will work on the disposition of a people of 
such lively imaginations as the French, and 
‘* what they think in their hearts they can 
effect, they will break their hearts but they 
will effect,” as Shakspeare says on a very 
different subject. We do not, however, 
suppose, that as yet, any great body of 
French éroops is in motion for Russia: but 
we believe that French orricers will be 
found to give the most essential assistance. 
They are mostly men of ingenuity, ventures 
some, and needy : they are dangerous, because 
desperate. That Russia will become a prin- 
cipal jn this undertaking we have from the 
best of Russian authority, that is obtainable 
in this country. Itis no secret that such a 
plan was presented to Catharine, and gra- 
ciously received: and Paul was absolutely 
committed in the execution of it, when 
those who dreaded his reveries and vagaries 
thought proper to remove him. 
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This is not the place in which, to examine 
as geographers the practicability of such an 
attempt, It is sufficient that we discharge 
our duty to the. interests of our country, by 
«* that warning voice,” which we wish to 
raise, only when our personal knowledge of 
facts wall justify our exertions. It will give 
us no pleasure to be true prophets of disastrous 
events: but if by prudent forecast, evil may 
be averted, we shall think ourselves highly 
honoured in having been the humblestof in- 
struments in defeating the predictions—not 
of ourselves, but—of those who hated us with 
an implacable hatred, because we never for a 
moment admitted the possible existence of 
Gallic superiority. 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 

BIRTHS.—JANUARY, 

4—Lady of Rev. H. Hamond, of a daughter. 

10—Lady of G. Caskell, Esq. of Cecil-str. Strand. 

Lady of J, Sinclair, Esq. of Borsock, Caithness. 

MARRIAGES. 

1—At Dale, Pembrokeshire, S. Rigand, Esq. to 
Miss Davies, of Broom Hall, iu same county. 

2—J. Campbell, Esq. of Poland-street, to Miss 
Essex, of Goodge-street. i 

4—At Weymouth, Capt.J.R. Franklin, to Miss 
Butler. 

5—Geo. Shee, Esq. eldest son of Sir G. Shee, 
Bart, to Miss Young. 

10—At Ramsgate, Lord Keith, to Miss Thrale. 

12—Miles Stringer, Esq. to Miss Seward, .of 

Blackwall. 

In Rutland-square, Dublin, the Hon. H. G., Fos- 
ter, to Miss C. Brabazon, 

Wm. Slade, Esq. of the East Kent militia, to Miss 
S. Russell, of Maidstone. 

W. Holmes, Esq. to Miss Gedge, of Waxlow 
House, near Southill. 

J.G. Donne, Esq. to Miss E. Sames, of Langton, 
near Bristol. 

A. R. Sunderland, M.D. to Miss Mith. 

Captain J. 8. Horton, R. N. to Mrs. Whorewood. 

i, Adams, Esq. of Clifton, to Miss M. S. Mundy. 

J. T. Gyles, Esq. of Lansdown Crescent, Bath, to 
Miss Morgan. 

T. Crathorne, Esq. of Crathorne, Yorkshire, to 

Miss,Coates, 

At Litehfield, A.J. M. Bulstrode, Esq. ‘to Miss 
C. Lister. 

18—At St. George’s, Hanoves-square, M. Offtley, 
Esq. to Miss M. Everitt. 

At Lord Beauchamp’s seat, Worcestershire, the 
Hon, G, M. Coventry, eldest son of Lord Deer- 
hurst, to the Hon. Emma Susanna Lygon 

Wm. Scott, Esq. of Wimpson, in Hampshire, to 
Ismene, the youngest daughter of W. Glen- 
dowyn, Esq. of Glendowyn. 

W. Friend, Esq. to Miss Blackburne, 

T. Combe, Esq. of the British Museum, to Miss 
Gray, daughter of E. W. Gray, M. D. 

At Halifax, Nova Scotia, Captain Sir T. Master- 
man Hardy, Bart. R. N. to Miss Berkeley, 
daughter of Vice-Admiral the Hon, G.Berkeley. 

A.W, Roberts, Esq. of Gloucestes-plact, Portman- 
square, to Miss Wikinson, 


DEATHS. 

1—J. M. Le Cointe, chief of the South Sea Stock 
and Annuity Office. 

2—In Upper Guildford-street, Mrs. Lodrington. 

3—In Lower Brook-street, General Lelande. 

4—T. Perkins, Esq. of Thornhaugh-street, Bed~ 
ford-square. 

5—At Park Green, Chislehurst, Kent, W. Kyn- 
mer, Esq. 

At Ipswich Park, Hants, Jervoise Clarke Jervoise, 
Esq. M. P. 

At the House, Flintshire, Sir P. Anstruther, Barts 

W. Dawson, Esq. 

At Dartmouth, Mrs. Hunt. 

At Bracknel, Berks, W. Moores Esq. 

6—At Edinburgh, Lord Alex. Gordon, youngest 
son to his Grace the Duke of Gordon, 

At Wisbeach, Rev. Z. Stichall, A. M. late of Se. 
John’s, Cambridge. 

8—At Southampton, Edward E. Colman, Esq. 
late It. col. 88th regt. 

9—At Milkpond Bridge, T. Corter, Esq. one. of 
the justices of the peace for Surrey. 

In Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-square, Mrs. Darby. 

J. Beate, Esq. of Mile End. 

10—In -Alfred-street, Bath, P. Cosby, Esq, ad- 
miral of the red. 

The Rev. D. Taylor. 

11—At Bath, C. W. Cater, Esq. 

W. Compton, Esq. 

At Islington, G. Franklin, Esq. 

At Kingston House, near Oxford, Lady Mack- 
worth. 

Hon. Miss S. A. Walpole, fifth daughter of Lord 
Walpole. 

At Cockfield Hall, Sussex, Lady Blois. 

At Liverpool, Mrs. Trimmers. 

At Maidstone, T. Argles, Esq. 

At Darby, J. Harrison, Esq. 

In Portland Place, the Hon. Mrs. S. Worsley 
Mackenzie. 

At Bath, Mrs. Neale. 

In Dublin, Lady Flood. 

In Edward-street, Portman-square, Miss H, 
Frankland. 

At Bracknal, Berks, Mrs. Macklin, of Fleet-street. 

At Brentford Butts, Mis. Ewin. 

In Bedford-street, Miss H. Caldwell. 

At Chutert, near Dublin, the Hon. R. Gower, 
brother to the Earl of Arran. 

17—At his house, at Hampstead, R. Slater, Esq. 

The Right Hon. Horatio, Viscount Trafalgar, only 
son ot Karl Nelson. 

18—In New Ormond-street, Mrs. Michelsen. 

At the Vicarage House, Ashwell, Miss E. A. An- 
drews, 

At Bromley, Kent, Mrs. Booth. 


20—In Gloucester Place, New Road, the infant 


daughter of J. Gosling, Esq. 
In Great Cumberland-street, Mrs. A. Veagh. 
At Indestone, in Pembrokeshire, G. Vaughan, 


Esq. 

At East Acton, J Watken, Esq. 

In Cleveland-court, Miss Middleton, daughter of 
the late col. Middleton. 

At. Gloucester, C. Watkins, Esq. of the Middle 


Temple. 
Mr. Alderman Metcalf, of Woodstock. 


Miss Beddock, eldest daughter of R. Beddock, Esq. 


of Plymouth. 
Lieut. R. Brown. 
In Soho-square, Mrs, Labutte. 
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MILITARY PROMOTIONS, 


STAFF, &c. 1N 1808. 


Jan. 2.—Staff—C. Parkhurst, late an assistant 
commissary on the British establishment, and 
extra assistant commissaries M. Delaval, O’Mea- 
ta, and N. Malassez, to be assistant commis- 
Saries of stores, provisions, and forage, to the 
forces in Ireland. 

9.—Hospital Staff—Surg. C. Montagu, from 
h, p., to be surg. to the forces. . 

12.—64th Reg. of Foot—Lt. Gen. W. A. Villettes, 
royal reg. of Malta, to be colonel. 

Royal Reg. of Malta—Maj. Gen, the Hon. E. 
Paget, 28th foot, to be colonel. 

16.—Staf/—Major W. Bowyer, of the 8th West 
India reg. to be dep. adj. gen. to the forces 
serving in the Windward and Leeward Islands, 
with the rank of lieut. col. vice Hinuber, who 
resigns. 


UNIVERSITY PROCEEDINGS AND PRO- 
MOTIONS. 


Oxford. 


Nov. 17. A convocation was holden, in which 
the appointment of Rev. J. Penrose, M. A. of 
Corpus Christi to be one of the select preachers, 
in the room of Rev. H. Kett, B. D. of Trinity col. 
who had resigned that office, was approved. 

Same day, in a congregation, Rev. J.C. Chur- 
chill, M. A. Student in Divinity, of Corpus Chris- 
ti, admitted B.D. Rev. T. Stephens, of Mag- 
dalen hall, and Rev, J. Basnett, of Pembroke col. 
Students in Law, admitted B. in Civ, Law, 
grand compounders. 

Mr. T. Morris, of Oriel, Rev. C. T. Jennings, 
of Lincoln col., Rev. A. B. Hutchins, of Queen’s, 
and Rev. W. Macdonald, of Balliol, B.A. ad- 
mitted M. A. 

Messrs. T. Baker and T. W. Lancaster, of 
Oriel, D. H. Saunders, of Jesus, and D. Price, of 
Woreester col. admitted B. A. 

— 26. Rev. T. Stevens, B. C. L.of Magdalen, 
appointed D. C.-L. grand compounder. 

T.L. Strong, Esq. of Oriel, grand compounder ; 
and Mr. W. Rover, of Trinity, admitted B. A. 

Rev. G. Shepherd, M. A. Student in Divinity, 
of University col. admitted B.D. Messrs. G. D. 
Grimes and T. Dufficid, of Merton col.; the Hon. 
G. C. Agar, Rev. Ii. C. Jones, and J. M. Turner, 
of Christ church ; Rev. J. Jones, of Jesus ; Rev. 
Ji. Mitton and C. Williams, of University, B. A. 
admitted M. A. Messrs. H. W. Carter, of Orie! ; 
J. F. Grantham, of Exeter; and G. Hunt, of 
University, admitted B. A. 

—28. F. T.H. Foster, Esq. B A. of Christ 
chureh, admitted M. A. grand compounder; and 
Mr. H, Knightly, admitted B. A. 

The appointment of the public preachers, to 
suceeed those who will go out of office at Mi- 
chaelmias next, was submitted to. convocation, and 
had the approbation of the house, viz. 

Rev, P. Pett, D. D. Principai of St. Mary Hall. 

Rev. E. Nares, M.A. of Merton eol. 

Rev, J. Dean, M, A. Fellew of Brasenose. 


Rev. W. N. Darnell, M. A. Fel. of Corpus 
Christi. 

Rev. J, Mullens, M. A. of Exeter col. 

Dec. 3. T. W. Heber, Esq. of Brasenose, 
elected Fel. of that society. 

— 4. J.Church and W. Broderick, Erqis. of 
University col., admitted B. A. grand compoun- 
ders. 

—10. Rev. W.1. Baker, Student in Law, of 
New col., admitted B. in Civil Law; Rev. C, 
Crane, of Magdalen, Mr. F. A. Lawicace, of 
Queen’s, Rev. H. Penny, of Oriel, Rev. 1. Broad- 
hurst, of Lincoln, and Rev. &. C. Forward, of 
Wadham, B. A. admitted M. A. i 

—19. The following subjects are proposed 
for the chancellor’s prizes, for the year ensuing, 
viz. For Latin verses, Delphi—for an English es- 
say, Hereditary Rank. 

The vice chancellor has received a donation of 
£20, to be given to the author of the best com- 
position in English verse on the following subject, 
viz. Mahomet. 

The first and last of the above subjects are in- 
tended for those gentlemen who have not ex- 
ceeded 4 years from the time of their matricula- 
tion; and the other for such as have excceded 4, 
but not completed 7 years. ; 

— 17. Rev. J. Burges, M.A Student in 
Divinity of St. John’s, admitted B.D. Mr. W, 
R. Oldnall, of Christ church; Rev. H. B. Hib- 
bert, of Queen’s; and Rev. J. Benson, of St. 
Edmund hall, B. A, admitted M. A. 

— 23. Ata meeting of the Dean and Chapter, 

in the Chapter House of Christ Chu:ch, the fol- 
lowing gentlemen were elected students of that 
house: Hon. F, N, Douglass, exiestson of Lord 
Glenbervie; W. V. Vernon, Esq. 34 son of the 
Archbishop of Yor ; E, Cleaver, Esq. son of the 
Bishop of Fernes; W. Wickham, R. Gordon, J, 
Mackie, T. Salter, C. Monro, and H. Cotton, 
Esqrs. 
— 27. In full convocation, Rev. J. Parsons, 
D.D. and Master of Bailiol col., having been 
nominated by the Duke of Portland, chancellor 
of the university, was invested with the off ce of 
vice-chandellor for the remainder of the present 
year, intheroom of the late Rev. H. Richards, 
D. D. rector of Exeter col. deceased. At the 
same time Rev. W. Tournay, D. D. and Warden 
ot Wadham col., was nominated by the vice- 
chancellor to be one of the pro-vice-chancellors 
for the remainder of the present year. 

Jan.7. Rev. J. Cole, D. D. Fel. of Exeter col, 
unanimously elected regtor of that society, 


Cambridge. 


The subject of the Norrisian Prize Essay for 
the present year is Public Worshtp. 

Nov. 22. Lord Lowther and the Hon. C. F, 
P. Townshend, of Trinity col., admitted Hon. M. 
A.—Same day Rev. A. Hamilton, of Pembroke 
hall, admitted M. A., and E. Percival, Esq. of 
Peterhouse, B. in Physic. 

Mr. G. Byoadrick, B. A. of Jesus col. is chosen 
Fel, of that society. 

—28. Mr. G. P. Richards, of King’s, ad- 
mitted Fel. of that society. 

Dec. 4. Mr. J. B. Camplin, of King’s col. 
admitted Fel. of that society. 

E. Knight, Esq. of Emanuel, admitted 
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B. P.; and J. Gordon, Esq. of St. John’s, and 
Mr. J. Sell, of Magdalen col., admitted B. A. 

Mr.S. Canning, scholar on the foundation at 
King’s col., admitted Fel.-com. of that society ; 
and Mr. R. Ekins, and Mr. W. J. Yonge, admitted 
Fellows. 

Dec. 15. Mr. Norgate, jun, of Caius, elected 
Medical Student on the foundation of C. Tan- 
cred, Esq. 

-~ 16. G. L. Thompson, Esq. of Trinity, 
admitted B, A. 

Jan.13. Rev. W.Okes, of Caius col. elected 


a Senior Fel. of that society. 

The Hulsean prize is this year adjudged to 
Mr. John Norman Pearson, scholar of Trinity 
college, for his Critecal Essay on the ninth look 
of Bishop Warburton’s Divine Legation of Moses. 


Rev. C. F. Millard is appointed minor canon 
of Norwich cathedral, in the room of Rev. J. 
Walker, dec. 

The Bishop of Exeter has collated Rev. T 
Johnes, M. A. to the archdeaconry of Barnstaple, 
void by resignation of Dr, J. P. Fisher, now sub- 
dean of Exeter. 

Rev. C. Bethell, M. A. Fel. of King’s college, 
Camb., is presented to the rectory of Kirkby 
Wiske, Yorkshire, vacated by death of Rev. M, 
Raine. 

The Hon. and Rev. T. De Grey, rector of 
Fawley, is presented to the archdeaconry of the 
diocese of Winchester, together with the rectory 
of Calbourne, in the Isle of Wight, worth £800 
perannum, in room of Rey. Archdeacon Wood- 
ford, deceased. 

Rev. C, F. Millard has been instituted to the 
vicarage of Henley, Norfolk, on the presentation 
of the Dean and Chapter of Norwich. 

Rev. O. T. Lindley has been instituted to the 
vicarage of Stoke Holy Cross, Norfolk ; and Rev. 
C. J. Smith licensed to the curacy of St. John of 
Timberhill, in Norwich, on the nomination of 
the Dean and Chapter of Norwich. 

Dr. Zouch having declined the Bishopric of 
Carlisle, the Rev. Dr. Goodenough, Dean of Ro- 
chester, is appointed to that see. 

Rey. F. Dixon, of Staveley, Derbyshire, has 
nominated the Rev. M. Tunstall to the benefices 
and perpetual euracies of Belper and Turnditch, 
being in his sole right of nomination as vicar of 
the vicarage and parish church of Duffield, Der- 
byshire. 

Dec, 13. At an ordination holden at Buckden, 
by the Bishop of Lincoln, the following gentle- 
men were ordained :—Deacens, D. Gregory, B.A. 
Brazen Nose, Oxford; W. Gee, B. A. St. John’s, 
Camb.; G. Bryan, M. A. St. Peter’s, Camb; H. 
Pepys, M. A. St. John’s, Camb.;—Priesis, H 
Parmer, M. A. St. John’s, Oxford; E. Fane, 
B. A. St. John’s, Camb.; T. Tatham, B. A. St. 
John’s, Camb.; W. Cappe, B.A. Lincoln, Oxf; 
J, Bransby, B. A. St. John’s, Camb.; W. Okes, 
M. A. Caius, Camb. 

A Foreman is appointed Honorary Bedell to 
the Commissary of Cambridge, at the next Regia 
Comitia. The last Royal Con.itia were, we un- 
derstand, in 1723, though in 1786 they were 
expected to be renewed. 
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The Dean and Chapter of Canterbury, have 
ptesented Rev. T. A. Mutlow, one of the Minor 
Canons, to the rectory of St. Martin, with the 
vicarage of St. Paul's, vacant by decease of Rev. 
‘T. Freeman. 

The Prince of Wales has been pleased to ap- 
point Rev. J. C. Morphew, M. A. of King’s coll., 
rector of Walpole St. Peter, and of Cl-y next the 
Sea, both in Norfolk, to be one of his chaplains 
in ordinary 

Anth. Foreman is appointed apparitor extra- 
ordinary to the Commissary of St. Paul’s, with 
the reversion of the place of apparitor in ordinary 
on the eventual promotion of J. Peachey, the 
present apparitor in ordinary. 

Rev. W. Pugh, M. A. Fel. of Trinity col., 
Camb., has been presented, by the Master and 
Feilows to the vicarage of Darfield, Yorkshire, 
vacated by death of Rev. J. Lonsdale. 

Rev. Dr. Roberts, vicar of Much Marcle, He- 
reford, and chaplain to the Prince of Wales, has 
been empowered, by a dispensation, to 
and hold the valuable rectory of Dore, in the 
same county, to which he has been presented by 
the Duke of Norfolk 

Dec. 24. Rev. I. Bacon, M.A. Fel. Queen's 
col., was presented by that society to the rectory 
of Bletchingdon, vacant hy death of Rev. J. 
Coward, B. D. 

Rev. D. Matthias, M. A. and a Senior Fel. of 
Brasenove col., Oxford, has been presented by 
that society to the rectory of St. Mary, White- 
chapel. 

Rev. Mr. North, of Winchester, is collated to 
the mastership of St. Cross, vacated by death of 
Rev. Dr. Lockman. 

Rev. C. Neve, B. D. is instituted to the vicarage 
of White Lady Aston, Worcestershise, void by 
cession of Rev. H, G, Vernon. 

Rev. C. Phillot, curate of St. Michael's, Bath, 
is instituted to the rectory of Kingston, Derverell, 
Wilts, on presentation of Marquis of Bath. 


— 


MEDICAL REPORT OF THE ENDEAVOUR 380- 
CIETY. 


To the Editor of the Literary Panorama. 


Srr,—In my report for this month, I have 
to enumerate consumption, bowel complaints, 
asthma, fevers, (both inflammatory and ty- 
phus) inflammations, ague, scrophula, erup- 
tions, rheumatism, cough, diseases arising 
from excess of wind, aflections of the eyes, 
swellings of the lower extremities, female 
complaints, diseases of the rectum, (or lower 
part of the intestinal canal) with loss of blood, - 
affections of the head, late dentition, gall 
stones, gout, hystcrics,—to which may be 
added a case of accidenial amputation of the 
first joint of three fingers, by means of a 
cotton mill. 

I am, Sir, Your's, &e. 
New Kent Road, C. Pears. 
January, 1808. 
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Bankrupts and Certificates between Nov, 14, and Dec. 20, 

1807, with the Attorneys, extracted correctly from the Lon- 
don Gaxetie. 
BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED. 


Partington, J. jun. Manchester, mig 
Oldmeadow, J. King’s Lynn, Norfolk, uphelsterer. 


BANKRUPTS. 


Armitage, J. Leeds, Yorkshire, cloth merchant. 4rt, Coup- 
Leeds. 

Allen, G. Feocburch street, upholsterer. Att, Kearsey, Bi- 
shopsgate strect. 

Annandale. J. and £. Jacklyn, Dowgate hill, ragmerchants, 
Att. Scort, Purvival's lon. 

Aibiny, J. Ware, Hertfordshire, barge master, Att. Bovill, 
New Bridge street. 

Arblaster, J. Staiford, flour dealer. Smith, Wolver- 
hampton. 

Ainsworth, T. Blackburn, Lancashire, J. Watson, jun, and 
J. Watson, Preston, Lancashire, cotton manufacturers. 
Att, Startisant, Preston. 

Appleton, J. Castleton, Lancashire, woollen manufac- 
turer. Houghton, Prescot. 

Abbatt, I. Liverpool, slopseiler, Att. Upton and Co. Leeds. 

Bridge, J. S. London, merchant, (renewed Commission), 

Benneld, J. Covent Garden, fruiterer. Rogers, Frith 
street, Soho. 

Bent'ey, L. High street, Lambeth, cheesemonger. ft. 
Latkow, Wardrobe place, Doctors’ Commons. 

ee J. Portsmouth, ship chandler. Att. Messum, 


risea. 

Barnett, J. Finch’ Lois. near Finchlev, cow keeper. 
Att. Hodgson and Co. Charles strect, St. James’s sq. 

Bain, A. Castle court, Birchin lane, merchant. Att. Pearce 
and Son, Swithin’s lane. : 

Bacrrs R. Birmingham, factor. Att. Burrish, Temple row, 

ITMiny im. 

Brde, E. Pashion street, Spitalfields, victualler. tt, Wil- 
fiam’s, Cook’s court, Lincojn’s inn. 

Bowers, N. W. and W. Bowers, Cannon street, comb ma- 
«ers. dét. Kirkman, Cloak lane. 

Birchall, W. Stoke, Coventry, victualler. tt. Thornley, 


Hinckley. 
Bradshaw, J, Hungerford, Wilts, mealman. Att. Stokes, 
Monmouthshire. 
Bul, 5. ag | street, Golden square, tallow chandler. 
Att. Mills, street, Piccadilly. 
W. Liverpool, ship chandler. Att. Crump & Co, 
vi 


» J. Halifax, Yorkshire, merchant. Swain and 

Old Jewry. 

Cross, C. and\J. Cross, Liverpool, curriers. Att. Stanistreet 
and Co, Liverpovl. 

ross, J. Liverpool, milfiner. 4¢/. Stanistreet and Co. Li- 


Ciarke, J. Bacchus walk, Hoxton, liat manufacturer, it. 
Cruckshank, Great St. Helen’s. 
Birmingham, iron founder. Att. Lowe, Bir- 
mingham, 
inder, W.R. Newcastle upon Tyne, merchant. A¢t. 


Bainbri: Newcastle. 
r, W. Derbyshire, mercer. 4tt. Bow- 
+ er, Chesterfield. 
Copping, J. Suffolk, yarn maker, Borton, 


ry St. Edmu 
Deacon, J. E. Manchester, linen draper. Att. Morgan, Man- 


chester, 
Dolby, R. Colchester, bricklayer. At. Smithies, Colches- 
ter 


Dowell, T. jun. Rodney court, Chapel street, Holywell 
mount, hawker. Att, Field, Friday street. 

Denison, J., W.A, Phelps, and G. Williams, Friday street, 
warehousemen. tt, Eaton and Co. Birchin 
ane, 

Dicks, W. Frome Selwood, Somerset, clothier. tt, Wil- 
ham: ridge, Wilts. 4 

, W. Newcastie upon Tyne, spirit and porter mer- 

ehant. Ati. Scott, Newcastie. 

Dodson, G. Haiifax, Yorkshire, horse dealer, it, Wig- 
giesworth and Co. Halifax. 

Davis, W. Cane piace, Kentish Town, carpenter. Att. 
Searle, Child's e, Temple bar. 

Rédlestou, D. Liverpool, flour dealer. Att. Greaves, Liver- 
poo!. 

— R. and G. Knowles, Birmingham, silver platers. Att. 
Webb and Co. Birmingham. 

Eardley, T. Exeter, dealer in glass. Att, Turner, Exeter. 

Farrmgtou, J, Wckerton, Cheshire, cheese factor. Att. 
Garner, Chester. 

Frebout, L. jun. Fort street, silk manufacturer. Aft, Ed- 

monds, Crane cuurt, Ficet #treet. 


Forshaw, J. Preston, Lancashire, linen draper. ft. Blane 
chard and Co, Preston. 
Paulding, E. Gainsborough, Lincolnshire, linen draper. Ate. 
Tottie, Leeds. 
Gray, T. Colchester, baker. Att. Sparling, Colchester, 
Goulton, W. Selby, Yorkshirs, linen draper. Att. Atkinson 
and Co. Leeds. 
Gresham, J. Gate’s Wharf, Lambeth, timber merchant, 
Att. Tiibury and Co. Bedford row. 
Gratrix, J. Hulme, Lancashire, dyer, ft. Milne and Co. 
Manchester. 
Griffith, J. Y. Northampton terrace, City road, stock bro- 
ker. Att. Clarke, Sadlers’ hall, Cheapside. 
Hudson, J, Watling street, warchouseman. tt. Hurd, 
King’s Bench, Waiks, Tempie 
Hunter, J. Great Newport street, haberdasher. 4¢#. Parnell, 
Church street, Spitalfields. 
Hawkins, W. Birmingham, button maker. Aft. Bird, Bir- 
mingham. 
Hicks, M. Salisbury place, Surrey, baker. Aft. Parnther & 
Son, London street, Fenchurch: street. 
Hooton, and S. Rich, Woodstock street, near Bond st., 
taylors. Att. Peacock, Panton square. 
Higginbottom, L. Manchester, milliner. Att. Duckworth 
Co. Manchester. 
Holines, H. Leeds, stationer. Att. Speight, Leeds. 
Hardwick, T. Manchester, merchant. 4tt. Duckworth and 
Co. Manchester. 
Harrison, 8. Manchester, hatter. Att. Chesshyre and Co. 
Manchester. 
Hingeston, C. and R., Walbrook, men’s mercers. 4¢t, 
adeson and Co, Austin friars. 
Horn, N. Martin’s Lane, merchant. Att. Towse, Fishmon- 
ger’s hall, Upper Thames strect. 
Ireland, W. sen. Ashburton, Devonshire, cordwainer. Att, 
Hall and Co, Bristol. 
Ireland, E. jun. Kendal, Westmoreland, hat manufacturer. 
Aft. Richardson and Co, Kendal. 
Jo! ¥ 5 wieton, Chester, money scrivener. Aft. 
Foster, Rugeley, Stafford. 
Jones, W. Liverpool, stationer. A/t. Bardswell and Co, Li. 
verpool, 
Kennerley, W. Hulm’s Chapel, Cheshire, mercer. ft, 
Cooke, Macciestield. 
Keer, D. Framlingham, Sutfolk, surgeon. Aft. Clubbe, 
Framlingham. 
J., J, Watson sen., P. Catterall, and?D. Ainsworth, 
> eston, Lancashire, machine makers. Att, Winstanley, 
reston. , 
G. Birmingham, druggist. 4¢. Bird, Birming- 
1am. 
Kirkpatrick, T. Oxford road, silk mercer. Att. Clarke, 
Sadiers’ Hall, Cheapside. 
Kay, Rorakey, Lancaster, timber merchant. Att. Wood- 
cock, Bury. 
Lucas, W. Cheapside, warehouseman. Att. Kibblewhite & 
Co, Gray’s inn place, 
Lees, T. Hebden Bridge, Halifax, cotton spinuer. Att. 
Wigglesworth and Co, Halifax. 
Leykautf, W. Lisle street, Leicester square, engraver, Att. 
Jennings and Co. Great Shire lane. 
Luckman, J. Salford, Lancashire, manufacturer. tt. Hig 
son, Manchester, 
Lowe, J. BE. Manchester, warchouseman. 4/t. Walters and 
Co. Stockport, Cheshire. 
» O. Keresforth hill, Barnsley, Yorkshire, dealer, 
Att. Keir, Barnsley. 
Martin, H. Birmingham, horn button maker. Att. Simncox, 
Birmingham. 
Maekenzie, J. Old Bailey, bookseller. 4tt. Godmond, New 
Bridge street. 
Murtlock, W. Birdcage Walk, St. James’s Park, carpenter. 
Att. Warrand, Castle court, Budge row. 
Mabbott, W. sen. Nottingham, hosicr. Att. Percy, Not- 


tingham. 

Muffait, T. and J, Brown, Goswell street, blue manufac- 
turers. Att. Edwards, Castle street, Holborn. 

Morris, C. Buslinthorp, Yorkshire, manufacturer. Aft. 
Granger, Market place, Leeds. 

Mackilwain, R. Crescent place, Bridge street, wholesale 
i ger. Att. Chippindale, King’s Bench Walks, 


Temple. 

Muir, M. Doncaster,linen draper. Ait, Chesshyre and Co, 
Manchester. ~ 

Morgan, T. Stourbridge, Worcestershire, druggist. Att, Ro- 
bins, Stourbridge. 

Moates, W. Maid Lane, Southwark, coal merchant. Afét. 
Flexney, Chancery lane. 

Muna, J. Market strect, Hertfordshire, straw hat manufac- 
turer. dit. Adams, Oid 

Newman, T. Tooting, Surrey, dealerin hemp. tt. Strat- 
ton, Shoreditch. 

Olkineid, J. Liverpool, merchant. Att. Davies, Liverpool. 

Oswaid, Berwick Tweed, bread baker. 
son, Berwick. 
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Owen, D. Dalbemnoun, Carnarvonshire, merchant. tt. 
Grithith, Liverpool. } 

Parkin, T. Witham, Holderness, Yorkshire, wood-monger. 
Att. Galland, Kingston upon Hall. 

Powell, J. Wapping street, Wapping, box maker. Att. 
Wegener Co. Red Lion street, Wapping. 

Partridge, R. Clement’s inn, merchant. 
Co, Basinghall street, 

Pinney, F. Princes street, Leicester square, carpenter. Att. 
Davies, Lothbury. } 

Penn, I. Leather lane, oilman. Alt, Gunning, Clement’s 

Phillips, J. Bicester, Oxfordshire, linen draper. Att. Smith 
and Ce. Chapter house, St. Pauls Church yard, 

J. Liverpool, merchant. Rowlinson, Liver- 


pool. 

Ryley, E. Ely, Cambridgeshire, linen draper. Att. Girdle- 
stone, Wisbeeh St, Peter's, 

Robertson, J. Lydd, Kent, linen draper, Att. Warrand, 
Castle court, Badge row. 

Richardson, W. Pendergrast, Pembrokeshire, shopkeeper. 
Alt. Stephens, Bristol. 

Rushforth, J. Chipping Norton, Oxfordshire, innkeeper. 
Bower, Clifford's inn. 

Ross, D. A. Gracecharch street, hosier. tt. Porbes, Ely 
piace, Holborn. 

Rowell, R. South Blyth, Northumberland, ship owner. 
Att. Bainbridge, Newcastle. 

Thannington, Kent, brickmaker. tt. Elwyn, 

anterbury. 

Simpson. W., Strand, taylor. Att. West, Clement’s inn. 

Swann, W. Stockport, Cheshire, brazicr, tt. Harrop, 

Sharp, B. C. and 1, Pitt, Birmingham, factors. tt. Bur- 


rish, Birmin, 
Sisson, W. Whitehaven, Cumberland, wine merchant. Ast, 
Benson and Co. Cockermouth, J 
Smith, T. Kingston upon Hall, victualler, Att. Haire, Hull. 
Salt, W. Stockport, Chester, joiner. 4st. Baddeley, Stock- 


tt. 
Sinclair, R. Mincing lane, wine merchant. Att. Swain and 
Co. Old Jewry. 
Sanders, J. Hinckley, Leicestershire, dealer in corn. Aft. 
Smith, Birmingham. 
Smith, J. and S. Worthington, Hurst, Lancashire, muslin 
manufacturers. 4¢t. Gibbon, Ashton under line. 


Shawcross, W. Manchester, merchant. 4¢t. Robinson, 
Manchester. 
Att, Lace and’Co, 


J. Liverpool, woollen draper. 
. Newcastle upon Tyne, merchant. tt, Bain- 
Newcastle, 
maker, R. Fort street, Spitalfields, tallow chandter. 
t. Sudiow, Monument yard. 
Taylor, T. B. Coventry street, Haymarket, ladies’ shoe- 
taker. Att. Allen, Carlisle street. Soho. 
Thursfield, R. Liverpool, dealer in earthenware. Att. Da- 
vies, Liverpool. 
Tennant, M. B. Great Alie street, Goodman’s fields, sugar 
Att. Twynam and Co, King’s Bench 
emple. 
Thompeon, J. Liverpool, merchant. Aft. Gill and Co. Li- 
verpool. 


pool. 

Teunant, J. Oxferd street, wine and brandy merchant. Att. 
Palmer and Co. Copthall court, Throgmorton street. 

Tod, K, Broad street, insurance broker. Aéé. Strect and 
Co. Philpot lane. 

Tindle, T. Whitby, Northumberland, farmer. tt, Barker, 
North Shields. 

Ullock, M. and M. Ullock, Chatham, linen drapers. Aft. 
Eaton and Co. Birchin lane. 

Von Essen, C, B. Gray’s Inn Coffee House, Holborn, mer- 

chant. At. Gregson and Co. Angel court, Throgmorton 

st 


Wigglesworth, J. North Bierley, Bradford, Yorkshire, cot- 
ton manufacturer. Att. n, Bradford, 
White, J. Craven buildings, City road, merchant, 4/t, Lox- 


le. 

Williams, H. Chepstow, Monmouth, merchant. 4¢t. Evans, 
Chepstow. 

Wake, G. Morpeth, Northumberland, brewer. Att. Bovill, 
New Bridge street. 

Wall, W. Oxford street, hosier, Att, Smith and Co. Chap- 
ter house, St. Paul’s Church ward. 

White, W. Apperley Bridge, Yorkshire, merchant. #. 
Scott, Leeds. 

Watts, G, sen, Chichester, hatter. tt. Dally, Chichester. 

Winter, R. White Lion street, Islington, factor. att. ‘Tarn, 
Gloucester street, Queen square, 

Walker, S. Leeds, Yorkshire, maltster. Uptor & Co. 


Leeds. 
Wilson, J, and W. Wilson, Dean’s court, St. Martin’s le 
Grand, warchousemen, .4/t, Bond and Co, Mark lane. 


List of Bankrupts.” 


Att. Loggen and 


fills 


Warner, E. jun. Little New street, Shoe lane, lamp manu- 
facturer. Att. Devey, Middie New street, Gough square. 

Wayte, J. Widegate street, Bishopsgate, printer. Att. Wilt- 
shire and Co, Throgmorton street. 

Wright R. and J. Angell, Wardour street, taylors. A(t. 
Pike, Air street, Piccadilly, 

Wilks, R. Cheapside, hatter. Att. North, Gray’s inn sq. 

Waugh, C. Blackburn, Lancashire, linen draper. ti. 
Dewhurst, Blackburn, 

Wild, J. and ‘T. Brownsword, Stockport, Cheshire, cotton 
manufacturers. 4tt. Gibbon, Ashton under Line. 


CERTIFICATES. 


Dec. 9.—P. Mitchel, Butt lane, Deptford, ‘pork butcher.—~ 
J, Hogg, St. Leonard, Devon, merchant. 

Dec. 12.—R. Meadley, Kingston upon Hull, patten maker, 
—J. Bridge and H. Keale, Liverpool, merchants.——J, 
Whitehead, Church street, Surrey, hat manufacturer,— 
8. Cox, Burton, Dorsetshire, cheese factor.—J. Fowkes, 
Bush lane, wine merchant. 

Dec. 15.—L. Bryars, Liverpool, cooper.—J. Vose, Preston, 
cotton manvfacturer.—C. Osborn, Arnold, Nottingham. 
shire, builder.—G. Rage, Nottingham, hosier.—W. Wat- 
son, jun. Basford, Nottinghamshire, joiner.——G. F, 
Graffe, Tooley street, Southwark, furrier. 

Dec. 19,—8. Lawton, Grappenhal!, Cheshire, butcher.—A. 
Thomas, Duke street, Westminster, merchant.—M. Ben- 
net, St. Thomas the Apostle, Devon, serge maker. 

Dec. 22.—J. Dean, Watling street, wholesale linen draper, 

Dec. 26.—J. Potter, High Holborn, baker.——G, Hawker, 
Stroud, Gloucester, clothier.—G. Perry, Li |, Mar- 
ble merchant.—J. Andrew, Manchester, and T. 

Saint Swithin’s lane, cotton merchants,—J. West, Rich- 
mond, Surrey, breeches maker.—T. Chapman, Sheffield, 
butcher.—J. Wilson, White Horse street, Ratcliff, dyers 

Dec. 29.——R. Collier, New Bond street, merchant.——s. 
Braddock, Macclesfield, Cheshire, innkeeper.—J. Good- 
hew, Leeds, Kent, butcher.——L. Tabraham, Back lane, 
wheelwright.——H., Haslam, Bolton, Lancashire, muslin 
manufacturer.—T. Hewland, Thame, Oxen, carrier, 

Jan. 2.—T. tfoot, Lawton, Lancashire, manufacturer. 
=-W. Woods, Liverpool, stone mason.—R, Gore, ,Liver- 

1, linen draper.——E. A. Davidson, Ni 
ne, grocer.—I. Mencelin and D. Amick, 
perfumers. 

Jan. 5.—T. Howell, Billingate, merchant.—J. Cross, Tis- 
bury, Wilts, cai Tottenham, shop- 
keeper.—J. Perkias and G. hell, Oxford street, wol- 

.—J. Higson and T. Tasker, Liverpool, linen 
drapers.—R—Roe and C. Moore, Bristol, merchants. 

Jan. 9.—J. W. Dixon, Crescent, Minories, merchant.—G. 
Cousens, Grag’s inn lane, merchant,——W, 
Manchester, grocer.——W. and M. Close, Leeds, York- 

, dvers.—H. G. Beeison, Gray’s inn square, money 
scrivener.——C, F, Mullersten, Osborn place, Whitecha- 
pel. leather manufacturer.—D, Giles, Birmingham, cur. 
rier.—B. Phillips and W. Bacon, Ewer street, 
drug grinders.-—W. P. tt, Cullum street, Fen- . 
church street, merchast.—M, Forster, Bell’s close, Nor- 
thumberland, blue manufacturer.—P, , Eveskam,. 
Worcestershire, brazier.—J. Soper and W. 
Buckfastleigh, Devon, yarn manufacturers.—J. 
Sloane street, music seller. 


= 


LONDON IMPORTS, FROM NOVEMBER 20 TO 
JANUARY 22. 
Hides, Hambro’ No. 75 , Skins, Calf — 
B. A — — $2,361 G 
Horse —- — — 
WestIndia — — 4,968 


ers — 
bars 35,170 


Iron, Petersb. 
Swedish 


Cotton, W. India bales $17 
Surinam,  — 
Brazil — — 
Demerara — 

orga — 


United States 
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EXTRAORDINARY IRRUPTION OF BEARS. 

Montgomery County (N. America) has last 

Autumn, been uncommonly infested with 
bears.—About 250 have been killed within 
the circuit of eight or ten miles. The cause 
of this irraption, as it may be termed, is 
supposed to be the scarcity in the back parts 
of the state, of chesnuts aud beech. nuts, 
which compels the bears and squirrels to re- 
sort to the. more southern and productive 
tracts. Instances have been known of a 
whole corn-field being stripped by these ma- 
rauders in the course of anight. A singular 
instance of strength ina bear, occurred lately 
in the neighbourhood—A young one, nearly 
full grown, was taken in a steel trap of 21]bs. 
weight, to which was annexed an tron chain 
of 23lbs.—his hind leg was broken, not- 
withstanding which, he dragged both trap 
aud chain above two hundred vards, to a 
Jarge hemlock tree, up which he climed, until 
the chain became entangled in the branches, 
and checked his progress. In the morning 
he was traced to his retreat and shot, and it 
was found necessary to cut the tree down to 
get possession of the body.—A panther of 
considerable size has likewise been seen, by 
several country people, lately prowling in the 
vicinity of iheiown. A farmer, when in the 
middle of a field, wasalarmed by the approach 
of this unwelcome visiior; his only refuge 
was the stump of a tree, on which he mount- 
ed, and with a rope halter that he had in his 
hand, kept upa constant noise, by beating 
the same against the trunk; whether deterred 
by this or not, the panther soon retired. 

LIST OF PATENTS FOR INVENTIONS, Xc. 
[Principally from the Repertory of Arts. ] 
John Dickinson, of the parish of St. Mar- 

tin Luczate, in the city of London, Station- 

er; for making common cartridge paper, 
manuiactured on an improved principle. 

Dated Nov. 12, 1807. 

Joseph Jewell, of Stratford, in the county 
of Essex, Chemist ; for a method of prepar- 
ing or reducing to an impa!pable powder, for 
medicinal use, the substance commonly cal- 
led or known by,the name of Colomel, where- 
hy the process usually employed of levigatin 
the samé is renered unnecessary. Bated 
17, 1807. 

William Lester, of Paddington Green, in 
the parish of Paddington, in the county of 
Middlesex, Engineer, for various farther im- 
provements on an engine or machine for sepa- 
rating corn, seeds, and pulse from the straw 
and chaff, and for which said engin e or ma- 
chine the said William Lester obtained his 
Majesty's letrers° patent, dated January 16, 
1805, Dated Noy. 21, 1807. 

Samuel Roberts, of Sheffield, in the coun- 
ty of York, Silver Plater; tor a toast-tray, 
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capable of being contracted or expended at 
pleasure. Dated Nov. 28, 1807. 

Thomas Cobb the younger, of Calthrop- 
house, near Banbury, in the county of Ox- 
ford, Paper-maker ; for certain improvements 
in the art of making poper in separate sheets, 
Dated December 4, 1807. 

Joseph Manton, of Davies-street, Berke- 
ley-square, London, Gua-maker ; for certain 
improvements in time-keepers. Dated De- 
cember 5, 1807. 

John Williams, of Cornhill, in the city 
of London, Stationer; for a new mode of 
covering and inclosing all kinds of carriages, 
Dated December 9, 1807. 

Mark Laybourn, of Great Driffield, in 
the county of York, Mechanic, and Richard 
Milbourn, of the same place, Gentleman ; 
for an improved roving machine for preparing 
flax, tow, and wool, for spinning. Dated 
December 9, 1807. 

Charles Grant, Viscount de Vaux, of 
Elizabeth-street, Hans-square, in the parish 
of St. Luke Chelsea, in the county of Mid- 
dlesex ; fora machine which will shew the 
latitude and longitude at sea, serving also for 
weighing any object, fi-r measuring space, 
or the course of a ship and time; shewing and 
keeping account upon dials and upon cosmos 
graphical columns, which are part of such 
machine; and also shewing the leeway of a 
ship ; part of which machine may ie be 
applied to other useful purposes. Dated De- 
cember 9, 1807. 

James Breck, of Newcastle-under-Lyme, 
in the county of Stafford, ireniwoneeh for 
a new method of manufacturing iron straps 
or girdles into various articles as a substitute 
for those now composed of hemp. Dated 
December 16, 1807. 

George Remington, of Queen's-square, 
Bloomsbury, in the county of Middlesex, 
Cabinet-maker ; for certain improvements on 
tables and couches. Dated Dec. 16, 1807. 

John Williams, of Cornhill, in the city 
of Lond on, Stationer; for a method of pres 
serving the equilibrium, and preventing all 
kinds of carriages and vehicles overturning. 
Dated December 19, 1807. 

William Juniper, of the parish of St. Sa- 
viour Southwark, in the county of Surrey, 
Engine- maker ; for certain improved rolls for 
punching of tier, and drawing hoops for the 
stocks of wheels, and a segment for sweeping 
and setting the same. Dated Dec. 19,.1807,. 

Samuel Salter, of Watford, in the county 
of Herts, Malster; for an apparatus for the 
purpose of drying malt, hops or any kind of 
grain. Dated December 19, 1807. _ 

John Leigh Bradbury, of Navan, in the 
county of Sleath, in that part of the united, 
kingdom of Great-Britain and Ireland called 
Ireland ; for a method of spinning cotton, 
flax, and wool. Dated December 24, 1780. 
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Lloyd's Coffee-House, 20th January, 1808. 

Since our last report on the State ef Trade, 
a fleet of Indiamen has safely arrived, viz. 
the Cirencester, Albion, Marquis of Ely, 
Royal Charlotte, Glatton, Perseverance, 
Neptune, Arniston, Thames, and Fort 
William, from China; Carmarthen and 
Travers from Bombay. ‘Theircargoes on ac- 
count of the United Company of Merchants of 
England trading to the Kast Indies consist as 
follows, viz. 167,020 chests tea, 209,920 
pieces nankeens, 3,447 bags sugar, 904 
saltpetre, 35,645 Ibs. raw silk ; besides several 
other parcels of goods, the particulars of 
which are not yet known. The cargo of the 
Earl Spencer is not included in the above ; 
the invoice and bill of lading not having yet 
been received.—The East India Company's 
approaching sales are as follow, ‘lea sale, 
on Monday, the 7th March next, prompt 3d 
June following; bohea tea, 500,000 lbs; 
congou, campoi, souchong, and pekoe, 
4,600,000 ; singlo, and twankay, 900,000 ; 
hyson skin, 100, 000 ; hyson, 300,00) ; to- 
gether 6,400,000 |bs.—Spice sale, on Friday, 
the Ist April next, prompt ist July following, 
company’s cinnamon, 170,000 Ibs; prize 
cloves, 15,000; nutmegs, 45,000: mace, 
9,000.—No more of the prize spices, captured 
in the ships Pallas, Victorina, and Batavia, 
will be sold until September sale 1808. 
Company's Surat prohibited piece goods, on 
Wednesday the next, prompt 
17th June following, viz. brawls, 640 
ieces; guinea stuiis, 6,000; bejutepauts 
lue 5, 035 ; ditto red, 2,176; byrampsuts 
blue, 2,500; chilloes blue, 12,337; negane- 
pauts, 4,109; niccanes large 12,015; diilo 
small, 1,084; ditto Jarge red 1,000; ditto 
small red, 500; ditto coarse, 2,000 ; tapseils 
large, 2,000.—t ompany’s subscription piece 
goods, on Wednesday 30th March next, 
prompt 2gth July Viz. coast 
callicoes, 273,008 pieces; coast prohibited, 
19,224; subscription prohibited, 11,096 ; 
and further, they will give timely notice 
what other goods they will put up at their sales. 


The merciants have lately had several meet- 
ings wiih the Portuguese Ambassador, 
relative io the trade between this couatry and 
the Brazils ; and as the entire of that valuable 
trade must now centre in Britain, there is 
very little doubt of the greatest benefit arising 
to this country, from such an addition to our 
commerce, the article of cotton wool alone, 
exported fiom the Brazils to Portugal, was no 
Jess than 140,000 bags annually, and mo- 
derately valuing each bag at 215, amounts to 

2,100,000 sterling! all of which it is likely 
must come to this country. as returns for our 
manufactures seat thither, which will consist 
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of woollens of every description, Manchester, 
Birmingham, Shetheld, and Wolverhampton 
wares, also earthen-ware, all kinds of Lon- 
don made jewellery, watches, sadlery, hosiery, 
shoes, boois, and in short every aiucle usually 
exported to the West Indies. —‘The returns in 
addition to the cotton will be the valuable 
articles of tallow, hides, sugar, dye-wood, 
and precious metals, the most important of 
any, and perhaps in the most considerable 
quantities. We have every reason to expect, 
that no time will be lost in finally arranging 
this trade, which it may reasonably be expected 
will add considerably to the advantage of our 
steadfast friends the Portuguese as well as to 
our own. 

With respect to our West India com- 
merce, the markets for all kind of produce 
continues very dull ; and we trust the petition 
of our merchants and planters, respecting this 
business will undergo an immediate investi- 
gation in parliament ; and we doubt not they 
will receive all the indulgence it is possible to 
afford them at chis particular crisis. 

As to the commerce of Russia, there 
is no kind of doubt that the balance of trade 
has been always in favour of that country, 
and lately more than ever against us, therefore 
the Russians have more occasion to regret the 
loss of our connection, then we have to regret 
our dealings with them. Lf Soutii America 
can supply us with tallow (exe of the prin- 
cipal Russian exports) andif we can cultivate 
hemp at home as well as manufacture British 
bar iron, so as completely to answer the pur= 
posés of thatimported from Russia, this, to- 
gether with what sweden can supply, may be 
fullylenough to answervur purposes ; and these 
articles will be paid for by the produce of 
Brush Jabour and ingenuiiy, instead of 
pa; ing in gold which we usually sent to Russia 
for the chief of her produce. Russia con- 
sumed in comparison io what she might 
have done only a trifling quantity of our goods. 

Although nearly 800 bays of rags have been 
received by the last Mediterranean fleet, still 
the prices of all kinds of waiting avd printin 
paper, have been considerably advanced, wa 
the fine paper manufacturers have been under 
the necessity of advancing their papers accord- 
ing to quality irom 5 to 10 per ceatad valorem, 
this took place on the Sth inst. 

Our readers will have observed that Ame- 
rica, by laying an embargo on her vessels, 
has greatly checked the neutral trade, and the 
spurt of adventure to which it gave birth, 
isy putting her non-importation act into 
force, she has done all in her power to pre- 
sent a correspoudent check to British com- 
merce. Strange situation of things! and 
what no wisdom could anticipate. We trust 
it will not longendure, and that the issue 
will be both honourable and benelicial. 
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PRICE OF MEAT.* . 

_ Smithfield, per stone of 8ib. to sink the offal. 

Beef. Mutton. Veal. ae Lamb. 

we 
4 


6465 660 — 
44466660 — 
946410665 4° 
Newgate and Leadenhall, by the carcase. 
Dee. 19 5 4 5060 4 8 _ 
254 48604 8 
944 48 68 50 _ 
St. James’s.* Whitechapel.* 
ay. Straw, 
Dec. 19 £6 60£2 20£6 00 £1140 
26 6 60 220 600 1140 
Jann 2 5180 2 06 5180 2 00 
9 6 60 210 5180 2 00 


PRICE OF HOPS. 

Bags. Pockets. 
Kent £5 Oto £6 6] Kent £5 Oto £7 0 
Sussex 41Q » 5 10] Sussex 5 O 6 0 
Essex 4 16 5 6] Fan. 8 10 10 


PRICE OF LEATHER.* 
Butts, 50 to 56lb. each 22d, 
Dressing — — — — 
Crop Hides for cutting — — 22% 
Flat Ordinary — — — — — _1094 
Calf Skins, 30 to 4olb. per dozen, per lb. 36 
Ditto, 500070 — — — 9 


Ta.tow,* London Average per stone 
of 


Soap, 86s.; mottled, 96s.; curd, 100s. 
___Candles, per dozen, 12s.; mould, 13s. 


IN THE RIVER. 


Sunderland. Newcastle. 
Dec. 19 46s. 0d. to 49s.0d. 53s. Od. to 56s. od 
26 46 0 49 6 53 6 55 0 
Jan. 2 46 6 50 0 51 6 54 6 
‘9 49 6 50 6 50 0 $3 3 


Delivered at 12s. per chaldron advance. 
PRICE OF BREAD, 


Peck Loaf. Half Peck. Quartern 
Dec. 19 3s. 7d 1s. Os. 109d. 
37 1 9% 103 
Jan. 2 3 9 1 10g 11f 
9 3 8 1 lo 0 ll 


Those marked thus * are taken at the highest 
price of the market. : 


COURSE OF EXCHANGE, 

Amsterdam — 35-7] Naples — 42 
Ditto at —84-11 | Genoa — 
Rotterdam, c.f. 11-2 | Venice, n.C. — 52 
Hamburgh — 34-4| Lisbon — — 60 
Altona — — 34-5| Oporto — — 60 
Paris — — 3-6] Dublin — — 103 
Ditto, 2 uss — 23-10 | Cork — — 
Bordeaux — 23-10| PRICES OF BULLION. 
Cadiz — — 394] Portugal goldin #s.¢. 
Madrid — — 40 | coin&bars,peroz.4 0 0 
Bilboa — — 394] New dollars —o 5 44 

m — 49; | Silverinbars—o 59 


Agio B. of Holland, $4 per cent. 


Prices of various Articles.—Meteorological Table, &c. 
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LONDON WEEKLY RETURNS OF WHEAT. 


Dec. 19 8,487 quarters. Average 65s, - 
26 6,494 — — — — 68 


Jan. 2 3,710— — — — 73 Of 
9 5,249 —- — — — 69 10 
FLOUR. 
Dec. 19 26,398 sacks. Average 57s. 59d. 
26 19,097 — — — 0 
Jan, 2 11,645 — — — — 60 5§ 
9 9733 — — —59 9 


METEOROLOGICAL TABLE, 


Dec. 
21 | 29 | 39 | 29 | 30,35 0 Cloudy 
22 29 | 36} 34 322 M4 sOFair 
23 | 33 | 35 | 36); Cloudy 
24 | 36 | 40 | 37 12 Cloudy 
25 | 37 | 43 | 46 301} 10 Clo 


| 26 | 33] 30] ,41 JO Fair 
19 | 35 | 39 | 37 ,02 o Cloudy 
20 | 37 | 40 | 30 }2940! 1s Fair 


The Average of Navigable Canal Shares, 
Dock Stock, Fire Office Shares, @c. in Decem- 
ber 1808, at the Office of Mr. Scott, 28, New 
Bridge Street, Biackffiars, London. . 


The Staffordshire and Worcester Canal at £630 
per share, including the half-yearly dividend to 
Christmas, of £20 clear of Property Tax.— 
Grand Junction, £90 to £91 ex-dividend.— 
Ashton and Hallam, £90 to 89. — Ellesmere, 
£55.—Croydon, £52 10s. to £55.—Grand Snr- 
rey, £45.—Kennet and Avon, £20 subscription, 
10s. premium.— East-India Dock Stock £122 
per cent.—London Dock, £110 ex-dividend.— 
West India Dock shut,—Imperlal Assurances 
£10 pes cent premiums. 
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4} 33] 37] 44) 22 Fair 
5|46|] 49142) ,67 0 Rain Ca 
6 | 40 | 49 | 46 |30,31 | 21 Fair | 
7| 46} 48]49| ,45 7 Cloudy Co 
8/46) 45]43] 0 Cloudy 
9/41)45]42]| ,50 0 Cloudy Co 
10 | 46 | 46 | ,30 5 Cloudy 
11 | 46 | 47 | 40 |29,92 12 Fair Co 
12 | 36} 39}36] 16 Fair 
13 | 36 | 45 | 42 372 | 18 Fair 
‘ ‘ 14 | 46 | 39 | 34 925 0 Stormy 
15 | 30 | 35 | 99 (30,02 | 21 Fair Cy 
16 | 26} 30} 28] 12 Foggy De 
17 26 | 34 27 938 | 15 Fair 
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1125} London Premiums of Insurance, January 20, 1908. 


To Bengal, Madras, or 7 £5 
Ditto out and home... 12 
Madeira. . ° Ogs. ret si. 
Windward and Leeward Islands. see tet. 4b. 
Jamaica.. ret. 41. 
South Whale-fishery and back. . 20¢s. 
Un. States of America (Brit. ships). 10 gs. “ret. 3. 
Ditto (American ships)... ee 3 
Malaga and places adjacent. os 1083. Tet. $l. 
Salonica, Gallipoli, &c.. sees ret. 
Lisbon and Oporto. . 
Riga, Revel, Narva, or Sr Petersburgh ++ Uncertain 
Brazil and South America ......+-8 gs. ret. 4l. 
Carron, Leith, Perth, and Aberdeen ...... 2g¢. 
Glasgow .. SBR 
Dublin, Cork, Waterford, ‘Newry, Bel- ah gs 
fast, and Londonderry... 
Limerick, Galway, or Sligo...... 485. ret. 2/. 
Portsm. Spith. Poole, or Isle of Wight.. 14 gs. 
Weymouth, Exeter, Dartm. or Plym.. 
Bristol, Wales, Chester, Liverp. Whith. . 2s. 
Yarmouth, Lynn, Hull, Newcastle, &c... 14 gs. 
Alderney, Guernsey, or Jersey... .. gS 
Inverness, Shetland, Orkney IJslands.....14 gs. 
Gottenburg, {Christiana, 
StogkHolim,, Be. gs 
Musquito shore, Honduras, &¢.,....... 10 gs. 
Newfoutidland, Coast of Labradore.. .6 gs. ret. 3/. 


[1126 
Cape G.H. or St. Helena (Comp. ships)....4 gs- 
Liverpool, Bristol, c. to Dublin, Wa-2 ,, 

terford, or Cork... gs. 
Gibraltar... 8 gS, ret. 4/, 
Jamaica or Leeward Islands........8 ret. 41. 
Un. States of America (Brit. ships). . ret. 41. 
Ditto... (American ships).. gs 

Dublin, Cork, ‘aterford, 

Lisbon and Oporto. es 
United States of America (Brit. ships)8 gt. ret.— 


Ditto (American 5 
Liverpool or Chester ......- 208. 


The Baltic, to Yarmouth, Hull, &e. Ke. wacertain, 
Poole and Dartm. —Exeter and Plym. 

Newfoundland to Jamaica, and Leeward 1 

lands Oe eee ee ee 

To Lisbon or Oporto... 
Toany one port in the Unit. Kingdom 8 gs. ret. 3/, 
Jamaica to the U. States of America ....15 5. 
To Quebec, Montreal, Newfoundland.... 125. 
To any one port in the Unit. King....... ..10gs 
Windw. and Leew. Isl. to Un. States Am. 10gs. 
East Indies to 


Prices Current, January 20, 1808. 


American pot-ash, percwt.£2 18 Oto£3 10 O | Logwood chips——ton £11 10 Oto#12 15 0 
Ditto ‘pearl ........ 3 0 O 3 15 | Madder, Dutch crop, ewt. 4 18 0 5 5 0 
£59 3 3 © | Mahogany: f. o 1 5 024 
brandy, Coniac.... gal. 1 1 0 1 2 0 | Oak plank, Dantz. —latt 11 0 0 12 0 O 
Ditto Spanish........ 019 0 100 Ditto American—— none _ 
Camphire, refined ..Ib. © 4 3 4 Oil, Lucca,—25 gal.jar 17 10 17:15 
_ Ditto unrefined cwt. 17 10 0 20 0 O Ditto spermaceti —ton 87 0 0 90 90 
Cochineal,‘garbled 1 0 112 0 Ditto whale 22 0 0 23 0 
Ditto East-India.... 0 2 6 0 5 3 Ditto Florence, $chest 3 3 0 3 8 
Coffee, fine ...... cwt. 510 0 6 O O Pitch, Stockholm —cwr. 017 0 018 
. Ditto ordinary ...... 310 0 410 0 Quicksilver Ib 0 3 9 O Bl 
Cotton Wool, Surinam, 1 8§ 1 11 | Raisins, bloom ——cwt. 515 0 8 
Dito | Jamaica... O 1 44 1 7] Rice, Carolina ——— 110 0 2 4 
Ditto Smyma... O 1 2 @15 Ditto East-India —— — none _ 
Ditto East-India 0 1 39 O 8 4 Rum, Jamaica ——gal. 3 04 
Currants, Zant.... cwt. 4 7 0 410 0 Dito Leeward I. —— 2 0 3 
Deals, Dantz .... piece 2 4 0 27 O Belepeties East-India,cwt. 8 212 
Ditto Petersburgh..H. ellack 5 lo 0 
Ditto Stockholm... .. 25 0 29°10 © | Six, thrown, Italian—lb. 3 14 2 19 
Elephants’ Teeth ...... 3010 0 34 0 O | Silk, raw, Ditto —— 17 1 
Scrivell 18 0 O 2410 O Ditto China. 8 1 
Flax, Riga........tom uncertain Ditto Beng. novi 16 1 
Ditto Petersburgh. Diana uncertain Ditto Organzine 1 


Galls, Turkey .... cwt. 4 
Geneva, Hollands. . gal. 1 
Ditto English ...... 0 8, 
Gum Arabic, Turkey cwt. 6 0 
Ditto Sandrach.. 6 
Ditto Tragacanth +25 1 
Ditto Seneca.... 415 
Hemp, Riga...... --ton 75 
Ditto BS 


~ 


Indigo, Caracca .. Ib. 3 

012 0 

Iron, British, bars, tons 15 16 0 0 

Ditto Swedish ...... 25 26 0 0 

Ditto Norway ...... 24 25 0 0 

Ditto Archangel...... 25 26 0 0 
Lead in pigs—————fod. 30 


Ditto red ton 28 
Ditto 48 


5 
0 
5 
0 
0 
9 
Dig East-India .... 0 3 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


eoancoomm 


Tallow, English ——cwt. 
Ditto Russia, white — 
Ditto———, yellow — 


13 

10 

6 

17 
Tar, Stockholm bar. 115 117 @ 

Tin in blocks ———cwt. 6 _ 
‘Tobacco, Mary]. ——lb. o1t 
Ditto Virginia—-—— 0 45 O Olv 
Wax, Guinea — ewt. 9 ll © O 
Whale-fins —————tdn 10 32 0 0 
Wine, Red port —pipe 75 0 105 0 0 
Ditto Lisbon - 85 0 95 0 0 
Ditto Madeira 84 0 O 
Ditto Vidonia 70 0 8 0 0 
Ditto Caleavella —— 90 0 100 0 
Ditto Shergy —butt 80 0 98 0 0 
Ditto Mountain 79 0 to 0 O 
Ditto Cla: cin-—hogs. 44 0 95 0 @ 
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STATE OF THE ROYAL NAVY, Jaxvary, 1808.——Grand Total, 1100. 
Of the line. 50 to 44 guns. Frigates. Sloops. Gun-brigs. Total. 


In Commission.......... 144 20 178 226 207 705 
47 0 18 24 10 99 
In Ordinary ..........,.. 62 9 65 50 21 207 
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